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Symbols and abbreviations 


Ik, sheer 


*MaQ 


ABESS 
ACC 
ADJZ 
AdvP 
ADVZ 
agr. Sx. 
AP 


approx. 


ATTR 
C 
CC 
CCC 


C-grad 


segmentable morpheme boundary 
morpheme via stem alternation (not segmentable) 


compound boundary 
clitic boundary 
syllable boundary 
syllable 


morphological stem 


ungrammatical form; reconstructed form 


uncertain form 
source language 


phonological representation 


phonetic form 


orthographic representation 


variation between forms 


abessive 

accusative 

adjectivizer 

adverbial phrase 
adverbializer 
agreement suffix 
adjectival phrase 
approximant 

attributive 

consonant segment 
two-segment consonant 
cluster 

three-segment consonant 
cluster 

consonant gradation 


cl. sx. 
COM 
COMP 
CONNEG 
DEM 
DIM 
DIST 

DU 
ELAT 


ESS 
GEN 
ILL 
IMP 
INESS 


inflectional class suffix 
comitative 
comparative 
connegative 
demonstrative 
diminutive 

distal 

dual 

elative 

elicitation session 
essive 

genitive 

illative 
imperative 
inessive 


Symbols and abbreviations 


INF 
n/a 
NEG 
NMLZ 
NOM 
NP 
ORD 
PASS 
PL 
PP 
POSS 
POT 
PRED 
PRE 
PROG 
PROX 


XIV 


infinitive 

not available 
negation verb 
nominalizer 
nominative 
nominal phrase 
ordinal number 
passive 


plural 


postpositional phrase 


possessive 
potential 
predicative 
perfective 
progressive 
proximal 


PRS 
PST 

Q 
REFL 
REL 
RMT 
SG 

str 
SUBORD 
SUPERL 
V 
VBLZ 
VC 
VH 
wk 


present 

past 

question marker 
reflexive 
relative pronoun 
remote 

singular 

strong grade 
subordinator 
superlative 
vowel segment 
verbalizer 

verb complex 
vowel harmony 
weak grade 


1 Introduction 


This description of the grammar of the Pite Saami language is intended to provide 
a general linguistics audience with an overview of phonological and morphosyn- 
tactic structures found in the language. It is based on a corpus of spoken language 
data collected over several years, including both free speech and elicited data. It 
covers the phonology, morphology and phrasal structures, and how these inter- 
act with each other, while also providing a sketch of the clausal phenomena. 

The present chapter provides background information on Pite Saami. It in- 
cludes an overview of the language and its speakers in §1.1, then provides details 
about the documentation project on which this study is based in §1.2, and finally 
presents a typological profile in §1.3. 


1.1 The Pite Saami language and its speakers 


1.1.1 Linguistic genealogy 


The Saami languages form a sub-branch of the Uralic language family. Pite Saami 
is classified as the southern-most Western Saami language in the Northern group. 
Together, the Saami languages form a dialect continuum; Pite Saami is therefore 
most closely related to Lule Saami and Ume Saami, the two languages spoken 
directly to its north and south, respectively.! Figure 1.1 on the following page 
shows the Saami sub-branch of the Uralic family tree. 


1.1.2 Names for Pite Saami 


While Pite Saami’ is the term used in the present study to refer to the language 
spoken by the Pite Saami people, the language also has other names. It is also 
called Arjeplog Saami (cf. Lehtiranta 1992), referring to Arjeplog, the main mu- 





1 Cf. Sammallahti (1985: 151, 1998: 20-24) and Larsson (1985: 161-162) for more discussion on 
the linguistic features which motivate the division of the dialect continuum into ten Saami 
languages. 

"In English, Saami is also spelled Sami or Sami. 
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Saami 
Southern group Northern group Mainland group Peninsular group 


ar Al. Cae A a 


South Ume  Pite Lule North Inari Skolt Akkala  Kildin Ter 


Figure 1.1: Pite Saami within the Saami sub-branch of the Uralic language family 
(based on Sammallahti 1998: 1-34) 


nicipality it is spoken in. The endonym is bidumsdme giella or bisumsame giella, 
which literally mean ‘Pite Saami’s language’, as shown in example (1). 


(1) Bidumsame giella 
bidum+same giella 
Pite+Saami\GEN.sc language\NOM.sG 
‘the Pite Saami language’ [pit080621.41m10s]e 


Nonetheless, speakers of Pite Saami (as is true for speakers of other Saami lan- 
guages) generally refer to themselves and the individual language they speak 
simply as ‘Saami’, without further specification. This is likely the reason why 
there is no consensus concerning the endonym, which has two forms (see above); 
indeed, some speakers are quite unsure that an endonym exists at all. 

Germanic cultures have often referred to Saami peoples using the exonym 
Lapps (cf. the place name Lapland), and thus the language has also been referred 
to as Pite Lappish in the past. This term is no longer considered respectful by 
many Pite Saami individuals; the name Saami is preferred, as it is borrowed from 
the endonym sabme or same. Nonetheless, a number of speakers I have worked 
with still refer to their own language as lapska when speaking Swedish. 


1.1.3 Geography 


The Saami languages are spoken in an area traditionally referred to as Sapmi; 
this covers a territory stretching from south-central Norway and central Swe- 
den, across northern Norway, Sweden and Finland and over most of the Kola 
Peninsula in the Russian Federation, as illustrated in Figure 1.2 on the next page. 

There is no official geographic or political unit defining any Pite Saami linguis- 
tic or ethnic area, but the individuals (including both speakers and non-speakers) 
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Russia 


The original Saami territories: 
. South Saami 

2. Ume Saami 
3. Pite Saami 
4. Lule Saami 
5. North Saami 
6. Inari Saami 
7. Skolt Saami 
8. Akkala Saami 
9. Kildin Saami 
1 


0. Ter Saami 











Figure 1.2: A map of Sapmi, the territory in which the Saami languages were 
traditionally spoken, with Pite Saami shaded in (borrowed from 
Bull et al. 2007, with permission) 


Ihave met, worked with or heard about who consider themselves to be Pite Saami 
(regardless of language abilities) all come from an area based roughly on the Ar- 
jeplog municipality’ in Swedish Lapland and bordering areas in Norway. On the 
Swedish side, this has traditionally been referred to as Pite lappmark ‘Pite Saami 
territory’. For instance, Ruong, himself a native speaker of Pite Saami, claims 
that the “most genuine form” (Ruong 1943: iii; my translation) of the Pite Saami 
language is spoken by members of the Luokta-Mavas sameby,* whose summer 
reindeer grazing lands are located along the headwaters of the Pite River, and 
by settled Saamis in the same area.? Manker’s ethnography of the Saami pop- 
ulations in the Swedish mountains (Manker 1947) outlines the three samebyar 





3 Note that Arjeplog municipality (kommun in Swedish) refers to the larger administrative dis- 
trict of ca. 15,000 km?, while the town of Arjeplog is the main village in the municipality. 

7 sameby (Swedish, literally “Saami village’; samebyar in plural) is a group of reindeer herding 
families who tend their reindeer together in the same territory. 

> However, speakers from Semisjaur-Njarg sameby to the south were also included as sources 
in Ruong (1945), indicating that Ruong was clearly aware of the difficulty of drawing distinct 
language borders in the Saami dialect continuum. He indicates that some areas on the north 
side of the Pite River drainage speak Lule Saami, while speakers along the Skellefte River 
drainage are more under the “influence of Southern Saami” (Ruong 1945: iii; my translation). 
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Luokta-Mavas, Semisjaur-Njarg and Svaipa as part of Pite lappmark.® Sammal- 
lahti (1998: 22) corroborates this, and adds the forest sameby Stakke to the list. 
Collinder and Bergsland also help delineate the southern border of Pite Saami 
territory. Collinder writes that the border “goes along the Pite River between the 
parishes of Jockmock [sic] and Arvidsjaur, and farther west through the parish 
of Arjeplog” (1960: 23), while Bergsland further specifies that Ume Saami is spo- 
ken by “the forest Lapps in southern Arjeplog [...] and by the mountain Lapps 
in Sorsele” (1962: 27). 

As for the Norwegian side, some Pite Saami reindeer herding families had their 
summer reindeer grazing lands in the Norwegian territory adjacent to the inter- 
national border (cf. Manker 1947). The Finno-Ugrian scholar Eliel Lagercrantz 
worked with Pite Saami speakers whose families originated in the Arjeplog mu- 
nicipality but had resettled to the Beiarn area in Norway (cf. Lagercrantz 1926). 
Ethnic Pite Saami individuals still live in Norway, and are, for instance, still ac- 
tive in the local Pite Saami association there, Salten Pitesamisk Forening. 

As a result, one can say that Pite Saami was traditionally spoken in an area 
spanning both sides of the Norwegian-Swedish border around the municipality 
of Arjeplog on the Swedish side and across the border into Saltdal and Beiarn 
municipalities in Norway. On the Swedish side, the Pite Saami area is essen- 
tially limited to the Pite River drainage above the waterfall at Storforsen, and the 
sections of the Skellefte River drainage from the town of Arjeplog and farther up- 
river. The map in Figure 1.3 on the facing page gives a rough idea of the traditional 
geographic area, which is the light area on the map. It is based on Lagercrantz 
(1926), Ruong (1943), Manker (1947), Bergsland (1962) and Sammallahti (1998), as 
well as on my own knowledge gained by discussing family histories with Pite 
Saami individuals. 

My own research indicates that Pite Saami is currently still spoken by a few 
members of the Luokta-Mavas, Semisjaur-Njarg and Stakke samebyar, as well 
as by settled Saami families from the same areas. Furthermore there are a few 
speakers from the Arjeplog municipality who have since moved to other areas 
outside of Arjeplog municipality, even as far away as southern Sweden. Ethnic 
Pite Saami individuals from Norway have indicated to me that the last Pite Saami 
speakers on the Norwegian side died several generations ago. 





° Manker (1947: 473) includes a map of all Swedish samebyar as a fold-out, and a map of these 
three Pite Saami samebyar. 
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1.1.4 The state of the Pite Saami language 


Traditionally, most Pite Saami families lived either as semi-nomadic reindeer 
herders or as sedentary farmers, fishers and hunters. Despite having always been 
in contact, these two groups lived very different lifestyles, and spoke Saami in 
relative isolation from one another. While reindeer herding Saami have often 
been a topic of Saami studies, the settled Saami are neglected or even actively 
prejudiced against for not being ‘true’ Saami since they do not herd reindeer. 
The data supporting the present study and gathered as part of the Pite Saami 
Documentation Project (cf. §1.2.2) originated from both groups. 

By the eighteenth century, the Saami peoples had, in general, been converted 
from animistic polytheism to Christianity, marking the beginning of Saami as- 
similation to North Germanic culture (cf. Pulkkinen 2005). Strict policies in 
the mid-nineteenth century sent Pite Saami children to special ‘nomad schools’ 
where they were not allowed to speak Saami. Attending these schools also kept 
them away from their families and from regularly participating in Pite Saami 
life, while reinforcing the state’s drive to exclusively promote Swedish culture 
and social values (cf. Valijarvi & Wilbur 2011). 

Accompanying this shift, traditional realms of Pite Saami experience are slowly 
being left behind in favor of Swedish ones. With the introduction of modern 
conveniences, most Pite Saami individuals have moved to permanent dwellings 
in populated communities, particularly Arjeplog, thereby leaving behind tradi- 
tional ways of life. Along with this demographic shift, they are also losing the 
need to carry out traditional occupations using the Pite Saami language. As 
a result, all Pite Saami speakers today speak Swedish fluently, and indeed use 
Swedish significantly more often in everyday life (cf. Valijarvi & Wilbur 2011). 

A gradual reverse in political and social policies in Sweden over the last de- 
cades led initially to the acceptance and then to the active promotion of multi- 
culturalism, particularly concerning the Saami people. This has helped to pos- 
itively change attitudes towards Pite Saami identity. However, concerning the 
Pite Saami language and many traditional cultural realms, this change seems 
inadequate for revitalization. For instance, the Swedish government’s minority 
language law from 2010 only applies the blanket term samiska (‘the Saami lan- 
guage’), and, in doing so, completely disregards the reality that there are five 
different Saami languages in Sweden. Even within Sapmi, Pite Saami is threat- 
ened by larger Saami languages, in particular by North Saami, which has an ac- 
tive speech community of around 30,000 speakers, regular television, radio, print 
and internet resources, and first-language instruction in public school (cf. Salmi- 
nen 2007: 209-211). The robust status of North Saami in addition to the lack of an 
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officially recognized Pite Saami orthography allow local government agencies to 
conveniently support North Saami alone in fulfilling the language law’s require- 
ments; any positive effects on the Pite Saami language are essentially negated. 

According to my own data collected from Pite Saami individuals during field- 
work, there are around 30 speakers left,’ of around 2000 ethnic Pite Saami in- 
dividuals (Krauss 1997: 24). With one exception, all speakers are older than 50. 
Based on my own observations, all speakers are fluent in the Swedish language, 
even if many of them did not learn Swedish until they began school. Indeed, 
Swedish dominates everyday life for most speakers today, particularly for those 
who do not work in reindeer husbandry, and for those not living in the tradi- 
tional Pite Saami area. Only a few households (less than five) use Pite Saami on 
a regular basis at home or in family situations, and these are still involved in 
reindeer husbandry. In public realms, the language is rarely used today. For a 
more detailed description and analysis of the situation the language is currently 
in, see Valijarvi & Wilbur (2011). 


1.2 Linguistic documentation of Pite Saami 


The Pite Saami language has been the subject of academic research in the past; 
cf. Halasz (1896), Lagercrantz (1926), Ruong (1943) and Lehtiranta (1992). This 
extant body of research was consulted in coming to terms with Pite Saami lin- 
guistic structures in creating the present description. However, in fulfilling the 
goal of describing the Pite Saami language as it is spoken in the early 21° cen- 
tury, the Pite Saami Documentation Project corpus, collected from 2008 through 
2013, is the main source of data. With this in mind, I consider this a corpus-based 
description, as opposed to a literature-based description, which would have at- 
tempted to incorporate these previous works to a much greater extent. Indeed, 
everything not specifically cited as coming from another source is based on my 
own analysis of the corpus. The current description will hopefully be seen as a 
supplement to previous work on Pite Saami, and together with previous studies, 
can facilitate exploring language change as exemplified by a severely endangered 
language. 

In the following sections, previous studies on Pite Saami are summarized in 
§1.2.1. The current corpus and the documentation involved in creating it are de- 
scribed in §1.2.2. Then §1.2.3 provides a short guide to using this description. 





7 Cf. Salminen (2007: 221), who claims there are only 10 speakers, while the English abstract in 
Lehtiranta (1992) erroneously claims that the Pite Saami language is “now extinct.” 
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1.2.1 Previous studies 


In the late 19" century the Hungarian scholar Ignacz Halasz studied Pite Saami, 
and wrote several studies in Hungarian on the language. Lule- és Pite-lappmarki 
nyelvmutatvéanyok és szotar® (Halasz 1885) contains the Gospel of Matthew in 
Lule Saami, and a combined Lule Saami/Pite Saami wordlist with translations 
in Hungarian and German. Népkoltési gytijtemény: a Pite Lappmark Arjepluogi 
egyhdazkeriiletébol’? (Halasz 1893) consists of a significant text collection of short 
Pite Saami texts, transcribed using the traditional Finno-Ugrian transcription. 
Each text is translated as a whole into Hungarian. The majority of the texts are 
traditional narratives, and a few poems and songs are also transcribed and trans- 
lated. Pite lappmarki szétar és nyelvtan'® (Haldsz 1896) includes morphological 
paradigms and a Pite Saami wordlist with translations into Hungarian and Ger- 
man. 

Sprachlehre des Westlappischen nach der Mundart von Arjeplog"' (Lagercrantz 
1926) is a grammar in German. It is based on three months of fieldwork during 
which Lagercrantz consulted three Pite Saami individuals who had settled in the 
Beiarn district in Norway but who were originally from the Arjeplog munici- 
pality. The book covers semantically driven descriptions of clause structures, a 
limited description of morphology, and an extended analysis of the phonological 
system, based on phonetic acoustic experiments. 

Lappische Verbalableitung dargestellt auf Grundlage des Pitelappischen'* (Ruong 
1943) is the dissertation of Israel Ruong, who later became professor of Saami 
languages and culture at Uppsala universitet. Ruong’s native language was Pite 
Saami; his dissertation, an elaborate categorization of Pite Saami verb deriva- 
tions, is his only study specifically dealing with the Pite Saami language. 

Arjeploginsaamen danne- ja taivutusopin pddpiirteet’’ (Lehtiranta 1992) is a Fin- 
nish-language description of Pite Saami phonology and inflectional patterns, and 
is based on recordings, publications and archived materials on Pite Saami from 
1950 and earlier. Some paradigms can be found at the end of the book, as well 
as several Pite Saami texts with phonetic and orthographic transcriptions, as 
well as Finnish translations. The phonetic transcriptions are presented in the 
transcription standard used in Finno-Ugrian studies. 





: ‘Linguistic samples and a wordlist from Lule and Pite Saami territory’. 

° ‘Collection of traditional verses from the bishopric of Arjeplog in Pite Saami territory’. 
10 “Wordlist and grammatical description from Pite Saami territory’. 

hae grammar of West Saami based on the Arjeplog dialect’. 
12 «Saami verbal derivation as illustrated by Pite Saami’. 


13 “The fundamentals of Arjeplog Saami phonology and inflection’. 
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Note that these studies deal with Pite Saami as it was spoken before 1950. 
Finno-Ugristian studies have traditionally dealt with historical-comparative stud- 
ies, and have not always been concerned with the synchronic state of Saami lan- 
guages. Indeed, the distance some scholars keep from the synchronic situation 
is highlighted by the erroneous claim by Lehtiranta that Pite Saami is “now ex- 
tinct” (Lehtiranta 1992: English abstract). Consequently, the present study is the 
first extensive description of the Pite Saami language in English and for a general 
linguistic audience. 

Since the present study is intended to be a synchronic description of the Pite 
Saami language as used in the early 21* century and reflected by the Pite Saami 
Documentation Project corpus, the previous work mentioned above have played 
an indirect but important role in its creation. However, these works were re- 
ferred to in detail particularly when the data from the corpus were not substan- 
tial enough to allow relatively certain conclusions to be drawn. Data based at 
least partly on sources other than the documentation corpus are clearly marked 
as such in this description. Specifically, the sections in Lagercrantz (1926) con- 
cerning phrasal and sentence-level syntactic phenomena in Part A ‘“Ausdruck- 
slehre’ (pp. 19-99) were informative, while Part B ‘Formenlehre’ (pp. 103-141), the 
paradigms throughout Halasz (1896) as well as the paradigms in the appendix 
to Lehtiranta (1992: 150-166) were consulted regarding morphology. In writing 
Chapter 10 on derivational morphology, Ruong’s thesis (particularly Chapters 6 
through 40, which present his data) provided valuable insights into the variety 
and complexity of Pite Saami derivation from both morphological and semantic 
perspectives. 

In addition to the academic linguistic studies mentioned above, a number of 
other texts exist concerning the Pite Saami language and its people. Valijarvi 
& Wilbur (2011) describe the current state of the Pite Saami language from the 
point of view of sociology of language. Sjaggo (2010) deals with the etymology 
of a selection of Pite Saami place names along the river Pitealven in the Arjeplog 
municipality. A large number of Pite Saami vuole’* (songs in the Saami singing 
tradition of yoik) were recorded in the first half of the 20" century. These can 
be found transcribed in a number of works: Tirén (1942) includes 139 transcrip- 
tions of Pite Saami melodies and lyrics, with German translations; Grundstrém 
& Vaisanen (1958) have 93 songs by Jonas Eriksson Steggo in the form of tran- 
scribed melodies and lyrics, with translations in Swedish and German; Grund- 
strom & Smedeby (1963) provide 73 songs by a variety of Pite Saami individuals 
in the form of transcribed melodies and lyrics, also with translations in Swedish 





14 This is nominative plural; the nominative singular form is vuolle. 
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and German. Wickman (1964) discusses a short Pite Saami text from a record- 
ing done in 1939 by Israel Ruong; the text is presented in three transcription 
standards (Finno-Ugrian close phonetic standard, the author’s own phonemic 
transcription, and a modified North Saami orthography) and includes an English 
translation. Lars Rensund’s books (1982, 1986) detail personal recollections by 
the author, himself a Pite Saami, and are interspersed with sentences and occa- 
sionally entire narratives in Pite Saami. Bylund (1956) provides an in-depth study 
of the colonization of Pite Saami territory by Swedish settlers up to the middle 
of the 19" century. No educational materials, bible translations or other com- 
mon texts exist in the Pite Saami language. With the exception of the works by 
Lars Rensund, most Pite Saami speakers today are not aware of any of the works 
mentioned above. 


1.2.2 The Pite Saami Documentation Project corpus 


The data forming the basis of the present study were collected as a part of the Pite 
Saami Documentation Project. This description is a direct result of that project, 
the main goal of which is the linguistic documentation of the Pite Saami language. 
The project has so far resulted in audio and video recordings documenting cur- 
rent language usage and grammatical structures and includes an archived cor- 
pus comprising 29,208 transcribed and translated Pite Saami words (as of early 
March 2014; cf. the Appendix for a list of recordings). From June 2008 until July 
2011, the project was carried out by Joshua Wilbur at the Nordeuropa-Institut at 
Humboldt-Universitat zu Berlin, with support from the Endangered Languages 
Documentation Programme (ELDP; a part of the Hans Rausing Endangered Lan- 
guages Project, with financial support from the Arcadia foundation and hosted by 
the School for Oriental and African Studies (SOAS) at the University of London). 
A continuation of the project is underway in 2013 and 2014 at Albert-Ludwigs- 
Universitat Freiburg thanks to generous continued funding from ELDP. 

Current trends in documentary linguistics were taken into account. Him- 
melmann’s proposal that “a language documentation is a lasting multipurpose 
record of a language” (Himmelmann 2006: 1) is a defining motivation behind the 
project. Accordingly, the resulting documentation consists of a documentation 
corpus of a variety of linguistic genres, including Pite Saami situations poten- 
tially of interest to non-linguistic disciplines and to members of the Pite Saami 





Cf. Bird & Simons (2003), Gippert et al. (2006), Woodbury (2011), Austin & Sallabank (2011), 
Grenoble & Furbee (2010), the book series Language Documentation and Description, among 
others. 
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language community themselves, as well as the present description. Initial re- 
sults have been archived at five archives at international, national, regional and 
local levels: 


« The Endangered Languages Archive (ELAR) at the School for Oriental and 
African Studies in London; 


+ The Language Archive at the Max Planck Institute for Psycholinguistics in 
Nijmegen; 


+ Dialekt-, ortnamns och folkminnesarkivet i Umed!® (DAUM) in Umea, Swe- 
den; 


- Ajtte: Svenskt Fjall- och Samemuseum” in Jokkmokk, Sweden; 


t8 


+ Silvermuseet’’ in Arjeplog, Sweden. 


Working with multiple archiving sites as well as having all data in a digital format 
help ensure accessibility to and longevity of the data. 

Access to the materials is available via the archives (in some cases, this is possi- 
ble via the world wide web). Ideally, an archive should provide interested parties 
with access to archived materials, while respecting the privacy and the wishes of 
recording participants as necessary; with this in mind, access rights to the data 
related to any given session reflect the wishes of speakers involved in a specific 
session concerning availability to the linguistics and other scientific communi- 
ties, the Pite Saami and greater Saami communities, and other individuals and 
groups in general. Furthermore, as part of a scientific endeavor, the claims made 
in this book about Pite Saami linguistic structures should be reproducible; with 
this in mind, the original data are available to the academic community via the 
Language Archive at the Max Planck Institute for Psycholinguistics in Nijmegen, 
the Netherlands; see §1.2.3.2 for more details on accessing the archive. 


1.2.2.1 Collection methods 


Data were collected and recordings were transcribed during a total of 23 months 
at the field site in and around Arjeplog, Sweden, with the invaluable assistance 





16 “The Department of Dialectology, Onomastics and Folklore Research in Umea’. 

as ‘Ajtte: the Swedish Mountain and Saami Museum’; djtte is the Lule Saami word for a traditional 
Saami storage shed. 

18 “The Silver Museum’. 
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of a number of Pite Saami speakers. They were compensated for their time and 
effort with a modest consultant honorarium. 

The documentation corpus consists of more than 55 hours of recordings cover- 
ing a variety of genres; cf. the Appendix for a list of recordings, including an indi- 
cation of genre and medium. As the morphological structure of Pite Saami words 
is quite complex, it was necessary to rely on elicitation techniques to gather a 
sufficient number of word forms for a wide variety of lexemes as a basis for mor- 
phological analyses. As a result, the majority of recordings (approximately 45 
hours) consist of elicitation sessions intended to gather specific details concern- 
ing the structure of the language. These were often conducted using Swedish as a 
metalanguage, but Pite Saami was used whenever efficient and useful, and more 
frequently in recordings made later in the project. A variety of elicitation meth- 
ods were used. To a large extent, elicitation sessions were conducted as transla- 
tional interviews (particularly in early recordings to collect initial wordlists) and 
sentence completion (using both Swedish and Pite Saami triggers, mostly to com- 
plete morphology paradigms). However, other methods were used as well, such 
as vocabulary card ordering tasks to test syntactic structures, and tasks using 
toy blocks to gather data on spatial relations. Many non-elicitation linguistic sit- 
uations were also recorded, covering genres such as conversations, explanations, 
narrations, performances, as well as songs and readings; in the current documen- 
tation corpus, such recordings comprise approximately 17,700 transcribed words. 
A few written texts were also collected to supplement recordings. 

Each collection of materials!” in the corpus corresponds to a recorded linguistic 
event. Each collection has a unique name based on the pattern: 


pitYYMMDDabc 


(pit = Pite Saami, YYMMDD = abbreviated date of recording with a two-digit year, 
abc = further disambiguation as needed). Recordings done for the project from 
2012 onwards use the ISO 639-3 code sje as a prefix for session names instead of 
pit, and a four-digit year; e.g., sje20121014b. All digital files related to a certain 
collection are named based on this pattern. 

In almost all cases, the following recording equipment, standards and software 
were used for documentation. A small number of deviations exist, and are indi- 
cated in the archived metadata for the relevant sessions. 





° Note that the archive at the Max Planck Institute for Psycholinguistics in Nijmegen, the Nether- 
lands, refers to the entire collection of files concerning a single recording as a ‘session’, not a 
‘collection’. 
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Video: a Panasonic NV-GS500EG-S video camera using miniDV cassettes in 
short play (SP) mode, using a wide-angle lens attachment and a tripod. In most 
cases, a RODE SVM stereo video microphone was mounted on the camera for 
audio in place of using the built-in microphone. 

Audio: an Edirol R-09 digital audio recorder set to record 16-bit WAV format at 
44.1 kHz. A variety of microphones was used, depending on the specific record- 
ing situation; these included a RODE SVM stereo video microphone, a Sennheiser 
lapel microphone connected to a Sennheiser EW 112-p G2 wireless set and a 
Sennheiser MKE 300 shotgun microphone. 

Still images: a Canon IXUS 80IS digital photo camera was used to take digital 
photographs to supplement documentation. Images are in JPEG format. 

Editing/Computing: video/audio recordings were transferred to a Macintosh 
MacBook Pro for further editing, as necessary. Video was edited using Final Cut 
Express and Final Cut Pro software. Audio was archived in the original quality, 
while video was compressed to MPEG-2 or MPEG-4 format. 

Transcribing/annotating: the multimedia annotation program ELAN”? was 
used to transcribe and annotate recordings. Annotation/transcription files are 
archived in both ELAN format and in plain text format. 

Initial transcriptions of recordings were completed with the help of native 
speaker assistants.*! Transcriptions in the corpus are written in various versions 
of the Pite Saami orthography under development by the wordlist project Insam- 
ling av pitesamiska ord (cf. §1.2.3.4), but have been standardized according to the 
principles explained in §1.2.3.4 when cited in this book. All transcribed words 
are provided with annotations in the form of at least a translation into English 
or Swedish or as morpheme-by-morpheme glosses. Such glosses can serve as 
the sole translation of a transcribed word or utterance, particularly for data from 
transcribed elicitation sessions. Both glosses and free translations into English 
and/or Swedish may be provided, especially in non-elicited text genres. Relevant 
notes or commentary may also exist as annotations. 

Metadata were collected in a database using the FileMaker Pro program, then 
exported to XML and plain text formats for archiving. Information collected 
concerns participants, the recording situation, location, equipment used and a 
summary of the contents of the recording, among other things. 

Any given collection consists minimally of the following set of digital files: 


+ audio recording in WAV format (16-bit, 44 kHz) 





20 ELAN is free software developed by the Technical Group of the Max Planck Institute for Psy- 
cholinguistics (see www.lat-mpi.eu/tools/elan/). 


71 T am particularly indebted to Elsy Rankvist for her invaluable transcription assistance. 
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+ transcription/annotation file in ELAN and in plain text format 
+ metadata concerning the session in XML and plain text formats 
* metadata concerning the entire collection in XML 
In addition to the above files, collections may also include the following files: 
* video recording in MPEG-2 or MPEG-4 format 
« digital images in JPEG format 
+ other supplementary files 


The transcription/annotation files are divided into numbered, utterance-based 
units and include at least a transcription of any Pite Saami language usage. A 
specific utterance can be referred to using the collection/session name and the 
utterance number. The Pite Saami original is translated into Swedish and/or En- 
glish, and provided with linguistic glosses. Other comments are included as well, 
whenever deemed relevant or useful. Finally, in cases with code-switching, the 
language being used in a certain utterance, or part thereof, is indicated. Tiers in 
all ELAN files are organized hierarchically based on the template in Figure 1.4 for 
each speaking participant in a recording, plus a ‘notes’ tier for general comments. 
A list of all recordings in the corpus can be found in the Appendix on page 261, 
including brief descriptions of content and an indication of the number of Pite 
Saami words transcribed and translated per recording. 


hierarchy tier name purpose 


root 
ref Assigns each utterance a number and time alignment 







text Transcription of utterance in Pite Saami orthography 
ftrLing Linguistic glossing 
ftrE Free translation in English 


ftrS Free translation in Swedish 






nt Notes on the utterance 


lang Language used 


= notes General comments 


Figure 1.4: ELAN tier hierarchy used in the documentation corpus 
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1.2.3 Using this description 


This description of the grammar and the accompanying documentation corpus 
are together intended to outline the structural features of the Pite Saami language 
and provide an empirical foundation for claims made in the present work. In 
addition, the documentation should give interested individuals (linguists, Saami 
individuals, etc.) the opportunity to explore other aspects of the language as 
well. Finally, it should also secure a record of the language as spoken by those 
Pite Saami individuals who likely comprise the last generations of speakers for 
future generations of ethnic Pite Saami individuals. 

The following sections are meant to assist in utilizing both the description and 
the accompanying documentation corpus. The first section (§1.2.3.1) deals with 
accountability and verifiability, while the second section (§1.2.3.2) provides brief 
instructions on how to access data from the corpus. Then, §1.2.3.3 illustrates 
how examples from the corpus are presented. Finally, §1.2.3.4 covers orthogra- 
phic considerations and includes a list of phonemes and the graphemes used to 
represent these. A list of symbols and abbreviations used in the present work is 
provided starting on page xiii. 


1.2.3.1 Accountability and verifiability 


Data in the present study are cited with a bracketed reference to the collection 
name followed by the specific utterance number or timecode within a recording. 
This should allow the reader to easily find the evidence cited and make his/her 
own judgement about the conclusions made. References to specific recordings 
marked with ‘e’ after the closing bracket indicate that the presented utterance 
was attained during an elicitation session. For instance, the reference 


[pit090930a.239]e 


refers to utterance number 239 on recording pit090930a, and indicates that this 
example is from an elicitation session. 

In order to verify, scrutinize or otherwise review the actual primary data on 
which the present study is based, the data can be accessed via one of the archives 
listed in §1.2.2. Specific instructions are provided in the following section. 


1.2.3.2 Accessing archived materials 


The archivists at the IMDI archive located at the Max Planck Institute for Psy- 
cholinguistics in Nijmegen, the Netherlands, have kindly agreed to host the Pite 
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Saami Documentation Project spoken language corpus. For those interested in 
accessing the data in connection with the present description, I recommend us- 
ing this archive. Pite Saami materials are available via the on-line IMDI-browser 
at http://corpus1.mpi.nl/ds/imdi_browser/ under the hierarchical node: Endan- 
gered Languages/Donated Corpora/Pan-Saami Language Archive/Pite. 


1.2.3.3 Explaining examples 


Examples from the corpus are numbered consecutively for easy reference, and 
consist of several lines of text. The spoken text is presented in italics in the initial 
line in the orthographic standard, followed by interpretive information in the 
form of a morpheme-by-morpheme breakdown in the second line and English 
glosses in the third line. Finally, the last line contains a free translation in English 
and a reference to the source recording in the corpus; this reference includes 
either the number of the specific utterance or its initial time code.”* Examples 
are formatted as shown in Figure 1.5. 


(no.) Pite Saami original text 
Pite Saami text with morpheme boundari-es 
Morpheme-by-morpheme glossing 
‘free English translation’ [source] 


Figure 1.5: Template used in examples of utterances 


In Chapter 2 on prosody and Chapter 3 on segmental phonology, many exam- 
ples of individual words are provided to illustrate phonological aspects of Pite 
Saami. In most cases, the phonological representation and phonetic realization 
(both using IPA standards) and the orthographic representation (based on the 
current working version) are included, as well as a gloss and a reference to the 
source recording, as summarized in Figure 1.6 on the next page. In such exam- 
ples, the phonemic representation also indicates any linear morpheme bound- 
aries. The source recording for these words indicates the recording name and 
utterance number or time code in most cases. However, when only a four-digit 
number is present (e.g., [0457]), this indicates that the original recording is not 
from the documentation corpus, but from the Wordlist Project (cf. §1.2.3.4). The 
number refers to the record number of the word in the Wordlist Project’s lexical 





22 A source recording reference followed by ‘e’ indicates that the example shown was from 
elicited data; cf. §1.2.3.1. 
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(no.) /phonem-ic/ orthography [source] 
[phonetic] ‘gloss’ 


Figure 1.6: Template used in examples for individual words 


database, as collected by the members of the Wordlist Project. The database and 
recordings of the individual lexical items are archived at the IMDI archive located 
at the Max Planck Institute for Psycholinguistics in Nijmegen, the Netherlands 
(cf. §1.2.3.2). Some examples in Chapter 10 on derivational morphology are also 
from this lexical database, and are marked in the same way. 


1.2.3.4 Orthographic considerations 


At the time of writing, Pite Saami does not have an officially recognized orthog- 
raphy. In the past, adapted versions of the Swedish orthographic standards”* 
and Lule Saami orthographies** have been used to write Pite Saami for a non- 
technical, non-linguistic audience. However, from 2008 through 2011, Arjeplogs 
sameforening (the local Saami association in Arjeplog) received funding to com- 
plete a lexicographic project called Insamling av pitesamiska ord,”° (cf. Bengtsson 
et al. 2011) and hereinafter referred to simply as ‘the Wordlist Project’. One of 
the outcomes of the Wordlist Project was a working orthography for Pite Saami. 
I have attempted to adopt this working orthographic standard in writing Pite 
Saami data in this description and the transcriptions provided in the accompa- 
nying documentation. This orthography uses the Swedish alphabet and many 
Swedish sound-to-grapheme correspondences, but also resembles to some ex- 
tent Lule Saami orthographic systems, particularly the most recent one as found 
in Korhonen (2005). To help understand the orthography, the correlations be- 
tween sounds and graphemes are discussed here and listed in Table 1.1 starting 
on page 19 for consonants, and in Table 1.2 on page 22 for vowels. Chapter 3 de- 
scribes the segmental phonology represented by these graphemes in detail. An 
orthography proposal for the Pite Saami language, including a more thorough 
description of these rules, is currently being put together by the members of the 





23 Cf. Lars Rensund’s books (1982; 1986). 

ie E.g., at literacy courses for Pite Saami individuals held in Arjeplog occasionally during the last 
decade and sponsored by the Swedish Saami Parliament. 

*5 This translates roughly as “collecting Pite Saami words”. A working version of the resulting lex- 
ical database is currently available online at: http://saami.uni-freiburg.de/psdp/pite-lex/. The 
database as well as recordings of individual entries are available at the IMDI archive located 
at the Max Planck Institute for Psycholinguistics in Nijmegen, the Netherlands (cf. §1.2.3.2). 
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Wordlist Project and the Pite Saami Documentation Project, and is scheduled 
to be published, together with the Wordlist Project’s wordlist, in late 2014 with 
funding from Arjeplog municipality (cf. Wilbur forthcoming 2014). 

It is important to note that the standards used in this book are based on a 
working orthography, i.e., it is still subject to inconsistencies and potentially to 
further refinement. Moreover, the following description and the implementation 
of the orthography is based on my interpretation of the recurring patterns used 
by the Wordlist Project in developing the orthography proposal mentioned above. 
While I generally use the spellings found in the Wordlist Project’s wordlist, some 
deviations may be found in this description and the accompanying transcriptions; 
these can be due to a variety of factors such as changes to the wordlist as it 
was developed, deviating analyses on my own behalf, or simple inconsistencies 
in spelling (a natural occurrence in the development of an orthography) in the 
source. However, I alone am ultimately responsible for the orthographic choices 
in the present work. 

The unaspirated singleton plosive phonemes are normally represented by the 
graphemes <b>, <d> and <g>, except as a single word-final consonant, in which 
case <p>, <t> and <k> are used; this is illustrated for the alveolar plosive pho- 
neme /t/ in (2) through (4). 


(2) — /ta:l:ve/ dallve ‘winter’ 
(3) — /potav/ badav “come (1SG.PRS)’ 
(4) — /po"tet/ bahtet “come (INF)’ 


The affricate phonemes are represented by the digraphs <ts> and <tj>; this is 
illustrated in (5) and (6). 


(5) _—/tsig:et/ tsigget ‘set up’ 
(6)  /almat{/ almatj ‘person’ 


In general, geminate consonants are written by doubling the relevant gra- 
pheme, as illustrated in (7) through (9). 


7) /kot:et/ addet ‘kill 
(7) g 

(8) — /ka:fia/ kaffa ‘coffee’ 
(9) /man;el/ manyel ‘after’ 
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1.2 Linguistic documentation of Pite Saami 


However, geminate segments represented by digraphs, such as <sj> for /{/ or <tj> 
for /t{/ are written by doubling the initial grapheme, as in (10) through (12). 


(10) = /pof:0/ bassjo ‘kitchen’ 
11 /mapn:e/ mannje ‘daughter-in-law’ 
ap & 
(12) = /kotfzot/ gattjat ‘urinate’ 


Preaspiration is represented by <h> when the preaspirated segment is the ini- 
tial segment in the consonant center (cf. §2.2.2.4), as in (13) and (14). 


(13) — /po*tet/ bahtet ‘come’ 
(14) = /a:*fze/ ahttje ‘father’ 


If a preaspirated segment is preceded by a sonorant consonant segment, then the 
preaspiration itself is not marked by a grapheme of its own, as in (15) through 
(17). 


(15) /mur:"ko/ murrko ‘fog’ 
(16)  /kum:"pe/ gummpe ‘wolf’ 
(17) = /va@an:"tsa/ vuanntsa ‘hen’ 


For plosives, the preaspiration is evident nonetheless because the correspond- 
ing plain segments are spelled differently, using <b, d, g>. However, the cur- 
rent working version of the orthography does not provide a way to distinguish 
between preaspirated affricates preceded by a sonorant segment, e.g., (17), and 
plain affricates preceded by a sonorant segment. 

In spoken Pite Saami, when the copular and auxiliary verb /d is preceded by 
a word ending in an open syllable, it is often encliticized as | on that preceding 
word. To reflect this in the orthography, /d is then written as 7 immediately 
following the preceding word, as in (18) and (19). 


(18)  gunne Id dan —  gunne’l dan “Where are you?’ 


(19) = dallke 1a bivval —  dallke’l bivval ‘The weather is warm: 
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1 Introduction 


Table 1.1: Consonant phonemes and their corresponding graphemes/multigraphs 
in the working version of the Pite Saami orthography 
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phoneme grapheme or 
(IPA) graphemes context 
p b default grapheme 

p word-finally; first C in a C-cluster 
"p hp default digraph 

p after sonorant C in C-center 
p: bb default digraph 

pp first C in a C-cluster 
®p: hpp default trigraph 
t d default grapheme 

t word-finally; first C in a C-cluster 
“E ht default digraph 

t after sonorant C in C-center 
t: dd default digraph 

tt first C in a C-cluster 
ob htt default trigraph 
k g default grapheme 

k word-finally; first C in a C-cluster 
"k hk default digraph 

k after sonorant C in C-center 
k: gg default digraph 

kk first C in a C-cluster 
Yk: hkk default trigraph 
ts ts default digraph 
"ts hts default trigraph 

ts after sonorant C in C-center 
ts: dts default trigraph 
Mts: htts default tetragraph 
ff tj default digraph 
"ef htj default trigraph 

tj after sonorant C in C-center 
tf: dtj default trigraph 
Tf: httj default tetragraph 





1.2 Linguistic documentation of Pite Saami 


Table 1.1: Consonant phonemes and their corresponding graphemes/multigraphs 


in the working version of the Pite Saami orthography (continued) 








phoneme grapheme or 

(IPA) graphemes context 

f f default grapheme 
f: F default digraph 

Vv v default grapheme 
Vv: vv default digraph 

s s default grapheme 
S: SS default digraph 

J sj default digraph 
Af ssj default trigraph 
h h default grapheme 
m m default grapheme 
m: mm default digraph 

n n default grapheme 
ni: nn default digraph 

n nj default grapheme 
p: nnj default trigraph 
y) 0 default grapheme 
y): nn default digraph 

r r default grapheme 
r: rr default digraph 

] l default grapheme 
IL: I] default digraph 

j j default grapheme 
j: di default digraph 
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1 Introduction 


Table 1.2: Vowel phonemes and their corresponding graphemes/digraphs in the 
working-version of the Pite Saami orthography 





phoneme grapheme or 





(IPA) graphemes context 

a a default grapheme 

a a default grapheme 

€ G default grapheme 

e e default grapheme 
ie in V1 

i i default grapheme 

u u default grapheme 

) oO default grapheme 
uo in V1 

p) a default grapheme 

aa ua default digraph 
ud allophone (umlaut) 





1.3 Typological profile 


Pite Saami is a Western Saami language in the Saamic branch of the Uralic lan- 
guage family. It is currently spoken by around thirty speakers in and around 
the Arjeplog municipality in Swedish Lapland. (Cf. §1.1 for more details on the 
current state of the language.) 

With the exception of a limited number of grammatical items, Pite Saami words 
consist minimally of one trochaic foot. All non-final odd syllables are stressed, 
with the initial syllable being most prominent. (Cf. Chapter 2.) 

There are 43 consonant phonemes and 9 vowel phonemes. With the exception 
of the glottal fricative /h/, there is a length distinction for all consonants (single- 
ton and geminate pairs). There are both voiceless and preaspirated plosive and 
affricate phonemes. Geminates and preaspirated segments are restricted to foot- 
medial position. Vowel length is only distinctive in open front position (/a/ and 
/a:/). (Cf. Chapter 3.) 

Linear morphology in Pite Saami is exclusively suffixing. However, grammati- 
cal categories are often expressed non-linearly as well. This can take the form of 
foot-internal consonant alternations, umlaut in the first vowel of the initial foot, 
and regressive vowel harmony between both vowels of a foot. 
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1.3 Typological profile 


Nouns inflect for number and nine cases. Verbs inflect for person, number, 
tense and mood. Adjectives come in sets of attributive and predicative forms 
that are not regularly derivable from one another; attributive adjectives do not 
inflect, while predicative adjectives inflect for number. Number distinctions are 
limited to singular and plural for nouns, non-personal pronouns and predicative 
adjectives, but also exhibit a dual category in pronouns and in verb agreement 
morphology. (Cf. §4.1 for a brief introduction to Pite Saami morphology; details 
on inflectional morphology can be found throughout Chapters 5 through 9.) 

There are seven word classes (verbs, nominals, adjectivals, adverbs, postposi- 
tions, conjunctions and interjections); these can be distinguished by syntactic 
criteria as well as their behavior concerning inflectional morphology. Nouns, 
verbs, adjectives and adverbs can be derived using linear and/or non-linear mor- 
phological processes. (Cf. §4.2 for an overview of the various word forms; Chap- 
ter 5 on nouns; Chapter 6 on pronouns; Chapter 7 on adjectivals; Chapter 8 on 
verbs; Chapter 9 on the other word classes; Chapter 10 provides some examples 
for derivational morphology.) 

Nominal, adjectival, adverbial and postpositional phrases and the verb com- 
plex constitute the main components of Pite Saami clauses, and are covered in 
Chapter 11. 

Pite Saami has nominative/accusative argument alignment. Basic clauses con- 
sist minimally of a single finite verb form and potentially further non-finite verb 
forms, as well as any arguments, complements and adjuncts. Copular clauses re- 
quire the fully inflected copular verb. Negation is expressed by the fully inflected 
verb of negation in combination with a special non-finite form of the negated lex- 
ical verb. Polar interrogatives can be identified by a question marker, but this is 
exceptionally rare in current Pite Saami usage. Clause-level possession can be 
expressed using a transitive verb with the possessor as the subject and the pos- 
sessum as the object, or using a copular phrase with the possessum as the subject 
and the possessor in an oblique case. Relativization uses a relative pronoun in- 
troducing a relative clause with a fully inflected finite verb; the relative pronoun 
is not restricted in the syntactic role it has in the relative clause. Constituent 
order is not determined syntactically, but by information structure. (Chapters 12 
through 14 deal with clause-level syntax.) 

The Pite Saami language exhibits a number of features which are potentially 
remarkable from a general typological point of view, even if most of these fea- 
tures are not particularly unusual among the Saami languages. A selection of 
such features and the sections that deal with these are listed in Table 1.3 on the 
next page. 
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1 Introduction 


Table 1.3: A selection of potentially interesting features in Pite Saami from a ty- 
pological perspective 








feature section 
utterance-final voicelessness §2.3.2 
preaspirated phonemes §3.1.1.1 
phonemic length distinction for all consonants §3.1.1.2 
morphological categories commonly expressed via stem alterna- §4.1.2 
tions 
three-way number distinction in personal pronouns and verb  §6.1, 
agreement §8.1.1 
irregular distinction between attributive and predicative adjec- §7.3 
tives 
suppletion in the lexeme for ‘small’ §7.6 
potential mood in verbal inflection §8.1.3.2 
negation expressed by a finite negation verb §8.2.3 


predicative possession expressed by either locative or ‘have’-verb §13.1.4 
no regular distinction between polar interrogatives and declara- §13.2.2 
tives 
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2 Prosody 


This description of the phonology of Pite Saami begins with a discussion of 
prosodic structures before the segmental phonology is described. This choice of 
ordering is motivated by the important role that prosodic positions play in the 
distribution of phonemes (as well as in morphophonology). It is useful to first 
understand the prosodic structure of Pite Saami words before looking at their 
segmental composition here, and later to better understand morphophonology. 

While there are a number of monosyllabic functional words, all Pite Saami 
lexical forms and many functional words are minimally bisyllabic. The first two 
sections (§2.1 and §2.2) describe the prosodic structures of these two groups of 
words. Then, utterance-level prosodic phenomena are dealt with in §2.3. 


2.1 Monosyllabic word structure 


While the majority of Pite Saami words are polysyllabic, a small set of functional 
words are monosyllabic. This set includes, for instance, some interjections, con- 
junctions and pronouns. These monosyllabic words consist of at least one vowel! 
and one consonant. This consonant can be in either onset or coda position; it is 
also possible for both consonant positions to be filled. Consonant clusters are 
licensed in coda position as well. The possible segmental structure templates for 
monosyllabic words are listed with examples in Table 2.1 on the following page. 


2.2 Multisyllabic word structure 


All lexical forms and a large number of functional words in Pite Saami are mini- 
mally bisyllabic. The smallest prosodic segmental structure attested for polysyl- 
labic words is 


VCV 





All vowel phonemes except /ta/ are attested in monosyllabic words. 


2 Prosody 


Table 2.1: Segmental templates for monosyllabic words 








examples 

template IPA orth. gloss 
VC aj aj ‘also’ 

ij ij ‘isn’t’ (NEG\3SG.PRS) 
CV te da ‘then’ 

le la ‘is’ (be\3sG.PRs) 

jo juo ‘already’ 
CVC jus jus Sf? 


tat dat ‘that’ (Nom.sc) 
men men ‘but’ 
van  vanj_ ‘really’ 
CVCC kujt gujt ‘definitely’ 
mejt mejd ‘what’ (acc.PL) 
CVCCC  ta:jst dajst ‘from these’ (DEM-PROX-ELAT.PL) 





but larger words are both possible and common, and expand upon this minimal 
foundation; examples are provided throughout the following discussion. Due to a 
number of phenomena, it is sensible to posit a phonological domain, which, in fol- 
lowing basic principles of phonology and the prosodic hierarchy (cf. e.g., Dixon 
2010: 280-283, Selkirk 1980, Hayes 1989, Nespor & Vogel 1986), I will refer to 
as a foot. A Pite Saami foot is trochaic (counting from left to right) and essen- 
tially bisyllabic. Multisyllabic words with an odd number of syllables thus have 
a final (unstressed) syllable which falls outside of the last foot. Whether such a 
final syllable should belong to the preceding foot or not is a theoretical question 
which will not be addressed here, but it should be noted that the segments in 
such syllables are subject to highly restrictive phonotactics compared to those 
clearly located within a trochaic foot.” Evidence for the foot as a domain can be 
found in prosodic (intonation, cf. §2.2.1; minimal size restrictions as described 
here), phonological (segmental restrictions, cf. Chapter 3) and morphophonolog- 
ical (stem alternations and vowel harmony, cf. §4.1.2) phenomena. 


2.2.1 Word stress 


The initial syllable (cf. §2.2.3 on syllabification) of a Pite Saami foot always re- 
ceives main stress. All other foot-initial syllables receive secondary stress. If 





* Cf, §3.2.1 on the phonotactics of vowel phonemes. 
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2.2 Multisyllabic word structure 


a final syllable is odd, it does not receive any stress. As a result, the patterns 
of stressed and unstressed syllables presented in Figure 2.1 are attested in Pite 


Saami; Table 2.2 provides some examples for the syllabic structure of words with 
up to five syllables. 


‘00 

‘000 
‘00,00 
‘00,000 
'00,00,00 
'00,00,000 


Figure 2.1: Trochaic rhythmic patterns in Pite Saami; here, o stands for a syllable 


Table 2.2: Four common syllable structure patterns 








pattern example gloss 

Foxe /ko.le/ guole fish\NOM.PL 

‘000 /‘bet.na.ka/ bednag-a dog-NOM.PL 

00,00 ~_/sa:lp.ma. kir:.je/ salbma-girrje psalm-book\Nom.sG 


00,000 /kuh.ka.jol.kikijt/ guhka-juolgi-gi-jd long-leg-NMLz-acc.PL 


Note that some recent borrowings from Swedish deviate from these structures 
by having an initial unstressed syllable, as they do in Swedish. For instance, the 
example in (1) is from Swedish departement. 


(1) /de'parte men:ta/ departemdannta [3583] 
[de'parte men:ta] ‘department\Nom.sc’ 


The acoustic correlates for stress seem to be intensity and pitch. Note that 
vowel length does not play a role in stress. Indeed, there are words with a short 
first vowel and a long second vowel that receive stress on the first syllable, as in 
the two examples in (2) and (3). 


(2) /ana:/ ana [pit101208.246] 
[‘ana:] ‘have\2sc.prs’ 

(3) /‘kola:-tf/ guolatj [pit110413a.067] 
[ktsla:t{] “fish-DIM’ 
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2 Prosody 


However, more detailed analyses is required to fully describe the acoustic-phone- 
tic behavior of word-level stress, including the difference between primary and 
secondary stress. 


2.2.2 Relevant prosodic domains 


Due to systematic restrictions on the distribution of a number of segments and 
consonant clusters as well as to the prosodic domains of morphophonological 
processes, it is useful to name and describe various prosodic positions for poly- 
syllabic words. The domains themselves are described below, while the relevant 
phonological restrictions and morphophonological processes are described in the 
pertinent sections on consonant phonemes (§3.1), vowel phonemes (§3.2) and 
morphophonology (§4.1.2). Only a very limited number of recent loan words 
do not adhere to this structure. The schema in Figure 2.2 shows these prosodic 
positions, and they are described further below. In the schema, only segments 
represented by bold capital letters are obligatory. 


os Soo oa GS 


x 
g ¥ 
6 g 


Figure 2.2: Illustration of prosodic domains for segments and the foot; segments 
represented by C and V are obligatory, while c and v are not. 


Note that Table 2.3 on page 31 provides examples of how a word’s segments 
fill these positions; it may be useful to refer to this to better understand these 
prosodic domains. 


2.2.2.1 Foot 


A foot in Pite Saami is a prosodic unit consisting of a stressed syllable and the fol- 
lowing unstressed syllable, and is thus trochaic. Every multi-syllabic Pite Saami 
word consists of at least one foot. 
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2.2 Multisyllabic word structure 


2.2.2.2 Foot onset 


Foot onset position is the first consonant or consonant cluster of a foot. It is not 
obligatorily filled. In Saamic linguistics, this has typically been referred to as the 
‘initium’ (cf. Sammallahti 1998: 39). 


2.2.2.3 V1 


V1 is the first vowel of a foot, and is the peak of the stress-carrying syllable for 
the foot. It can be long or short, and can be a monophthong or a diphthong. The 
vowel in the final V1 position? of a word is the location for umlaut and ablaut/j- 
harmony (cf. §4.1.2.2 and §4.1.2.3). In Saamic linguistics, this has been referred 
to as the ‘vowel center’ (cf. Sammallahti 1998: 39). 


2.2.2.4 The consonant center 


The consonant center is the consonant or consonants that follow V1 (the initial 
vowel) and precede V2 (the second vowel), and essentially form the core of a foot. 
Every foot has a consonant center. The final consonant segment of the consonant 
center is the onset of the second syllable due to syllabification (cf. §2.2.3). The 
final consonant center of a word is the location for consonant gradation. The 
term ‘consonant center’ is commonly used in Saami linguistics (cf. Sammallahti 
1998: 39). 


2.2.2.5 V2 


V2 is the second vowel of a foot. It never carries stress. Every foot has a vowel 
in this position. With the exception of the diphthong phoneme /1a/, all vowel 
phonemes are attested here. In Saamic linguistics, this has been referred to as 
the ‘latus’ (cf. Sammallahti 1998: 39). 


2.2.2.6 C2 


C2 is the consonant or consonants following V2. It is not obligatorily filled. If 
it is followed by a V3, then its final segment is resyllabified as the onset of the 
following syllable. In Saamic linguistics, this has also been referred to as the 
‘consonant margin’ (cf. Sammallahti 1998: 39). 





- Only words of four or more syllables can have more than one V1 position. 
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2 Prosody 


2.2.2.7 V3 


V3 is the unstressed vowel of any syllable following the final foot of a polysyllabic 
word form, and is thus the last syllable nucleus of a word (when present). Only 
a limited set of vowel phonemes can occur in this position. If the V3 position is 
filled, then there is always a consonant margin as well. In Saamic linguistics, this 
has been referred to as the ‘vowel margin’ (cf. Sammallahti 1998: 39). 


2.2.2.8 C3 


C3 is a consonant or one of a limited set of consonant clusters (cf. §3.1.2.2) follow- 
ing V3 of a polysyllabic word, and is thus always word-final (when present). It is 
not obligatorily filled. If the C3 position is filled, then there is always a vowel in 
V3 and a consonant margin as well. In Saamic linguistics, this has been referred 
to as the ‘finis’ (cf. Sammallahti 1998: 39). 


2.2.2.9 Discussion and examples 


Table 2.3 on the next page provides several examples for Pite Saami polysyllabic 
words and how their segments fill the prosodic domains described above. Note 
that there are always segments in V1, the consonant center and V2, forming a 
sort of ‘minimal core? Only the final foot of a word can be followed by a single, 
odd syllable with V3 and potentially C3 segments. 

Similarly, only the final foot of a word is subject to morphophonological phe- 
nomena (cf. §4.1.2). For instance, salbmagirrje ‘book of psalms, hymnal’ is a com- 
pound consisting of salbma ‘psalm’ and girrje ‘book’. It consists of two feet: 
salbma- and -girrje. It is not possible to add another syllable (e.g., via suffixa- 
tion) between these two feet because they belong to the same compound noun. 
Furthermore, the inflected form for acc.sc is salbmagirjev, in which consonant 
gradation (weakening of rr to r) is only triggered in the second foot, even though 
the first foot undergoes gradation (weakening of the cluster /Ipm/ to /lm/) in 
non-compound environments, cf. salmav ‘psalm-acc.sc’. This is illustrated by 
the word forms in Table 2.4 on the facing page. 


2.2.3 Syllabification 


The distribution of vowel phonemes between consonant phoneme slots patterns 
clearly, particularly with respect to intonation and the distribution of vowel pho- 
nemes. This, along with the sonority sequencing principle (cf. e.g., Selkirk 1984), 
indicates that vowels are the nuclei of Pite Saami syllables. However, the location 
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2.2 Multisyllabic word structure 


Table 2.3: Examples showing how the segments of Pite Saami words fill prosodic 














domains 
prosodic domains 
IPA footonset | V1 C-center V2 | C2 V3 C3_ gloss 
ane a n e have\sG.1MP 
pena p e n a dog\NoM.sG 
atne-t a tn e t have-INF 
kok k re) I: e fish\NOM.SG 
kok:a:-j k ) I: a | j fish-ILL.sG 
va:jpmo v a: jpm 0) heart\NoM.sG 
laak:ta-j ] aa kt a | j bay-ILL.sG 
sera Jn e ri a rat\NOM.SG 
uviata u Vv: a t a kiss\2sc.PRs 
pu"tsu-jta p u "ts u | jt a reindeer-ILL.PL 
sa:kasta-v s a k a | st a v__ say-1SG.PRS 
petnaki-st p e tn a | k ist dog-ELAT.sG 
minimal core 











Table 2.4: Examples showing how the scope of consonant gradation is limited to 
the final foot of a word 








NOM.SG ACC.SG gloss 
salbma salmav ‘psalm’ 
girrje girjev ‘book’ 
salbmagirrje salbmagirjev ‘hymnal’ 
*salmagirjev 





of syllable boundaries is not as easy to determine; in fact, syllable boundaries are 
not highly relevant in Pite Saami prosody. 
Because the consonant center has by far the widest variety of consonants and 


consonant combinations of any of the consonant positions, it is best to consider 


this position first. Although the consonant center spans the preceding and fol- 


lowing syllabic nuclei, there is no solid phonotactic or phonological evidence for 


where the syllable boundary is located inside the consonant center. Table 2.5 on 


the next page lists the possible syllabification patterns for the consonant center. 
Maximizing onsets, the patterns V.CCCV, VC.CCV and V.CCV would create 
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2 Prosody 


Table 2.5: Logically possible syllabification patterns for the consonant center 





C-center segment count _ possible patterns 





one C 
two Cs 
three Cs 


V.CV VCV 
V.CCV VC.CV VCC.V 
V.CCCV VC.CCV VCC.CV VCCC.V 





highly unusual onsets (such as /vkn/, /pm/ or /vp/) unattested in any other onset 
positions. Similarly, trying to maximize codas, the patterns VCCC.V and VCC.V 
would also result in highly unusual codas (such as /vky/ or /vp/) unattested in 
any other coda positions. While the pattern VCC.CV would also create some 
otherwise unattested codas (such as /vt/ or /rk/), these are phonologically sim- 
ilar to attested word-final codas such as /st/ or /jk/ (also fricative+plosive and 
oral-sonorant+plosive, respectively). The patterns VC.CV, V.CV and VCV result 
in onsets and codas which are not unusual. However, keeping in mind the far 
greater diversity of single consonant phonemes licensed in word-initial onset po- 
sition compared to word-final coda position, syllabification favoring singleton 
onset consonants results in onsets and codas which most resemble word-initial 
onsets and word-final codas. Note that even then, onsets and codas in positions 
other than the consonant center form subsets of the possibilities in consonant 
center position (with the exception of a few non-native word-onset clusters). It 
is therefore most plausible that syllables are assigned a single consonant segment 
as an onset in syllabification. The examples in (4) through (9) show some results 
of this syllabification for a variety of consonant constellations in the consonant 
center. 


(4) /ana:/ ana [6278] 
[a.na:] ‘have\2sc.prs’ 

(5)  /atne-t/ adnet [0006] 
[atinet] ‘have-INF’ 

(6)  /lokta/ luokta [pit080702b.54m38s] 
[1é0k*.ta] ‘bay\NOM.PL’ 

(7) — /kisto-t{/ gistotj [6048] 
[kis.tot{] “‘box-DIM’ 
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2.2 Multisyllabic word structure 


(8) /parka-v/ bargav [6241] 
P § 
[par.kav] “work-1SG.PRS’ 
(9) /tfa:zjpma-t/ tjajbmat [pit100323a.001] 
[tfa:jp.mat"] ‘laugh-INF’ 


This syllabification preference for a single onset segment can be applied to 
syllable boundaries outside of the consonant center, as shown in (10) and (11). 


(10) = /sa:kasti-t/ sagastit [1480] 
[sa:.kas.tit"] “speak-INF’ 

(11) = /evu-jna/ avujna [4372] 
[e.vuj.na] ‘happiness-COM.sG’ 


When the consonant center consists of a geminate phoneme (cf. §3.1.1.2), there 
is no phonological test which indicates where the syllable boundary is located; 
indeed, this syllable boundary is likely not relevant in Pite Saami phonology. 
With this in mind, a symbolic syllable boundary is postulated somewhere within 
a phonological geminate; this divides the geminate symbolically into two com- 
ponent parts and results in syllables conforming to a syllable template with a 
singleton in the onset. In the examples in (12) through (15), this symbolic bound- 
ary is placed in the middle of the geminate. 


(12) = /pot:o/ badda [0231] 

P 
[pot:to] ‘while\NoM.sG’ 

(13) /namza/ namma [3433] 
[nam.ma] ‘name\NOM.SG’ 

(14) — /na:"p:e/ nahppe [pit080621.54m38s] 
[na:hp.pe] ‘milking.cup\NOM.sG’ 

(15) /a:*tfze/ ahttje [0016] 
[ahttfe] ‘father\NOM.sG’ 


If a geminate precedes another consonant segment in the consonant cluster, 
the syllabification border is after the geminate, as in (16): 


(16) — /pis:te/ bisste [0190] 
[pis:.te] “spoon\NOM.sG’ 
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2 Prosody 


When the final consonant in the consonant center is preaspirated, there is 
again no test for the location of a syllable boundary, as with geminates. With this 
in mind, a symbolic boundary is posited between the realization of preaspiration 
(cf. §3.1.1.1) and the rest of the preaspirated segment, which results in syllables 
conforming to a syllable template with a simgleton in the onset. The examples 
in (17) and (18) show a preaspirated plosive and affricate, respectively, with a 
syllable boundary indicated between the glottal fricative (preaspiration) and the 
stop or affricate component. 


(17) —/to"pe/ dahpe [0416] 
[toh.pe] ‘house\NoM.sG’ 

(18) /ke*tfe/ gehtje [0594] 
[keh.tfe] “end\NOM.SG’ 


The same is the case when a geminate precedes a preaspirated segment, as in the 
example in (19). 


(19) /kir:*ko/ girrko [0640] 
[kirr.ko] ‘church\NoM.sc’ 


Note, however, as pointed out above, the actual position of syllable bound- 
aries in Pite Saami does not seem to be relevant in other areas of prosody. For 
this reason, the consonant center is a preferable prosodic domain to consider 
when describing prosody and phonotactics, and thus is referred to regularly in 
the following descriptions. 


2.2.4 A note on syllables and feet 


With the above description on stress in polysyllabic word structure in mind, it 
should become clear that syllables are only relevant for bearing word stress and 
creating feet, while feet form a relevant unit on several levels (prosodic, phono- 
logical, morphophonological). As a result, it could be more useful to rephrase the 
‘bisyllabic minimal word structure’ as ‘obligatory footedness’ for Pite Saami lex- 
ical items and many functional words. Furthermore, the choice of the term ‘foot’ 
to describe this minimal size requirement may not be ideal because the edges 
of the Pite Saami foot are quite irrelevant to morphophonological processes. In- 
stead, the V1+Consonant-Center+V2 core is a vital domain for morphophonology, 
while segments at the edges are not relevant. Perhaps a better descriptive term 
would be ‘minimal core’. 
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2.3 Utterance-level prosody 


2.3.1 Intonation in utterances 


While the following observations are of a preliminary nature, and a more thor- 
ough study must be left for future investigation, the relative intensity of stressed 
syllables in declarative utterances in Pite Saami tends to decrease towards the 
end of the utterance, with the final stressed lexical item, and particularly the fi- 
nal syllable, being realized with noticeably lower intensity than the beginning 
syllables. As an example, the waveform and intensity trace for the utterance 
glossed in (20) are provided in Figure 2.3. 





71.06 


Intensity (dB 





32.844 
0 








dal 1a tjakktja ja gillgima sarvajd njuovvat 



































Figure 2.3: Waveform and intensity trace illustrating the drop in intensity at the 
end of an utterance 


(20) da la tjakktja ja_ gillgijmad — sarvajd 
da la tjakktja ja gillgi-jma sarva-jd 
then be\3sc.prs autumn\Nom.sc and will-1pL.psT reindeer.bull-acc.PL 
njuovvat 
njuovva-t 
slaughter-INF 
‘It is autumn and we will slaughter the reindeer bulls: [pit090826.003] 


Here, the initial syllable nucleus of the first lexical item in the sentence tjakttja 
has an intensity of 69.7 dB. The other lexical items hover between 63.5 dB and 70.3 
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dB. The final lexical item njuovvat begins at 64 dB on the initial syllable nucleus, 
and drops abruptly to 50 dB on the final syllable nucleus. 


2.3.2 Utterance-final weakening 


The final two or three syllables of a declarative utterance in Pite Saami can be 
weakened as a way to mark the end of an utterance.’ This weakening is typically 
realized by completely devoicing the final one, two or three syllables, often to 
the point that these are essentially whispered. Alternatively, this can be realized 
as creaky voice instead of voicelessness. For instance, in the example utterance 
depicted in the waveform in Figure 2.4 and transcribed in (21), devoicing occurs 
in the final lexical word giesev ‘summer’, which contains the last two syllables 
of the utterance. 


a Eh nen 


da’l adnam buorak buorak giesev 
































Figure 2.4: Waveform illustrating utterance-final weakening 


(21) da’ adnam  buorak, buorak giesev 
t-a=l atha-m pédrak" pédrak kfése-y 
DEM-3PL.NOM=be\3PL.PRS have-PRF good good summer-Acc.sG 
“They have had a good summer. [pit090826.012] 


The lack of energy in the waveform corresponding to giesev shows clearly that 
the word is weakened significantly compared to the rest of the utterance. Note 
that even the vowels are completely devoiced. 

It is not clear what triggers this devoicing, and future study, particularly look- 
ing at the possibility of it being a turn marker in discourse, is needed. 





3 Arjeplogsmal, the local Swedish dialect, features a similar phenomenon. 
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Pite Saami has 43 consonant phonemes and 9 vowel phonemes. In the present 
chapter, the first section (§3.1) deals with consonants phonemes, their allophonic 
variation, and consonant clusters. The second section (§3.2) covers vowel phone- 
mes, their allophonic variation, and schwa-epenthesis. 


3.1 Consonants 


The consonant phoneme inventory of Pite Saami can be found in Figure 3.1. There 
are plain and preaspirated phonemes for all plosive and affricate positions, and 
geminate and singleton pairs for all categories. Preaspirated, geminate and pre- 
aspirated geminate phonemes are restricted to the consonant center position. 





bilabial labiodental alveolar  post-alveolar palatal velar glottal 
plosive | p"p p:"p: tet tt kk k:*k: 
affricate ts Mts ts: Mts: ony i oy: 
fricative ffivv: Ss: Sf: h 
nasal mm: nn: pp: yy: 
trill rr: 
approx. 1k: jk 








Figure 3.1: Consonant phoneme inventory 


A description of the consonant phonemes and the distribution of their relevant 
allophones can be found in §3.1.1 for each mode of articulation. This is followed by 
a discussion of consonant clusters. For the sake of clarity, the term postaspiration 
will be used here to refer to what is commonly referred to simply as aspiration; 
this decision also emphasizes the contrast to preaspiration, which is, in fact, more 
relevant for Pite Saami than postaspiration. 


3.1.1 Consonant phonemes and allophonic variations 


After a brief note on preaspiration in the following section (§3.1.1.1) and a discus- 
sion of gemination in §3.1.1.2, the consonant phonemes and their allophones are 


3 Segmental phonology 


described in the remaining sections (§3.1.1.3 through §3.1.1.7). They are grouped 
based on manner of articulation. 


3.1.1.1 Preaspiration 


In Pite Saami, preaspirated’ phonemes only occur in consonant center position. 
While preaspirated phonemes can be plosives or affricates, the phenomenon that 
goes along with them is essentially the same. The period of aspiration, ie., the 
voicelessness preceding the formation of the oral closure, is realized in different 
ways and depends on the preceding segment. If the preceding segment is a voiced 
continuant consonant, then the final part of that segment is devoiced. 

While a minimal contrast between a voiceless obstruent preceding a preas- 
pirated consonant phoneme and a voiceless obstruent preceding a plain coun- 
terpart phoneme (e.g., /st/ vs. /s"t/) is theoretically possible, this cannot be de- 
tected because such a consonant cannot be devoiced as it is already voiceless 
(e.g., /st/—>[st] and /s"t/—>[st]). When following a high front vowel /i/, preaspira- 
tion is realized as a voiceless palatal fricative [¢]. In all other cases, preaspiration 
is a voiceless glottal fricative [h]. This is summarized in Table 3.1. 


Table 3.1: The phonetic realizations of preaspiration 





preceding segment __ realization of preaspiration example 

voiced consonant end devoicing of voiced consonant /m"p/— [mmp] 
front high vowel /i/ voiceless palatal fricative [¢] /i*p/— [i¢p] 
other vowels voiceless glottal fricative [h] /a’p/— [ahp] 





3.1.1.2 Geminates 


The occurrence of geminate consonants is restricted to the consonant center. As 
illustrated in Table 3.1 on the preceding page, only the glottal fricative /h/ does 





1 As is hopefully evident from this discussion on preaspiration, the term ‘preaspiration’ is not 
entirely accurate from a phonetic-acoustic point of view since the acoustic correlate of this 
phenomenon is not actually aspiration in all cases. Nonetheless, there are several reasons 
to select this term: 1. in the majority of cases, the acoustic correlate is in fact preaspiration, 
2. this phonemic phenomenon is often referred to as preaspiration in the literature on other 
Saami languages (cf. e.g., Sammallahti 1998: 54-55 or Feist 2010: 57,67), and 3. preaspiration 
can be reconstructed for the half-long and long Proto-Saami plosive and affricate phonemes 
(cf. Sammallahti 1998: 54) that became the current Pite Saami preaspirated phonemes. 
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not have a comparable geminate phoneme. Geminate segments are realized with 
a longer overall duration than the corresponding singleton phonemes. This obser- 
vation is based not only on speakers’ observations that such sounds are ‘longer’, 
but also on my own observations and analyses, including an acoustic-phonetic 
comparison of duration in geminate phonemes; cf. §3.1.1.3.5 for a detailed com- 
parison non-voiced plosive durations in the consonant center. 

For plosives and affricates, only one stop closure is formed, and the overall 
duration of the stop closure is longer than the duration of a corresponding single 
consonant. Some examples are provided in (1) through (5). 


(1) — /tap:en/ dabben [3672] 
[tap:en] “DEM\INESS.SG’ 

(2) /patze/ badde [pit080701b.082] 
[pat:e] ‘ribbon\NoM.sG’ 

(3) — /pek:a/ bagga [pit080702b.067] 
[pek:a] ‘wind\NoM.sG’ 

(4) — /va:ts:e-t/ vadtset [2049] 
[va:t:set”] “g0-INF’ 

(5) — /Afitfre/ tjidtje [3618] 
[tfit:fe] ‘mother\NoM.sG’ 


Preaspirated plosive and affricate geminates also exist. In such cases, the du- 
ration of both the preaspiration phase and the following stop closure are longer 
than in the corresponding preaspirated single consonants. Some examples are 


found in (6) through (9). 


(6) — /tfe"p:e/ tidhppe [pit090930b.077] 
[tfehp:e] ‘clever\PRED.SG’ 

(7) /ma:*t:e-t/ mahttet [pit080926.03m21s] 
[mazht:et"] “‘can-INF’ 

(8) /ma:"ts:a-j/ mahttsaj [6613] 
[mazht:saj] ‘turn.around-3scG.PsT” 

(9) /a:*tf:e/ ahttje [0016] 
[a:ht:fe] ‘father\NOM.sG’ 
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For all other consonants, the overall duration of a geminate is longer than for 
the corresponding singleton consonant. Examples of such geminates are pro- 


vided in (10) through (20). 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


/ta:f:o/ 
[ta:fio] 


/ra:v:e/ 
[ra:v:e] 


/os:e/ 
[os:e] 


/of:e/ 
[ofie] 


/pam:a/ 
[pamza] 
/pin:a/ 

[pin:a] 

/man:e/ 
[manze ] 
/man:el/ 
[man;:el] 


/kor:oti-t/ 
[kor:otrt"] 


/tolo/ 
[tol:9] 


/paij:a-t/ 
[pa;j:at”] 


daffo 


‘area\NOM.SG’ 


ravve 
‘peace\NOM.SG’ 


asse 

‘part\NOM.SG’ 
dssje 
‘horsetail\NoM.sG’ 


njamma 
“suck\3sG.PRS’ 


binna 
‘little. bit\NomM.sG’ 


mannje 
‘daughter.in.law\NoM.sG’ 


mannel 
‘after’ 


garrodit 
“‘ice.over-INF’ 


dalla 
“fire\NOM.SG’ 


bajjat 
‘let-INF’ 


[2367] 


[1366] 


[2269] 


[2270] 


[pit080701b.005a] 


[2446] 


[pit080621.74m04s] 


[pit080924.529] 


[4693] 


[0421] 


[3439] 


Due mostly to the nature of morphophonemic stem alternations, there are nu- 


merous minimal pairs differing only in the presence of a singleton versus a gemi- 
nate consonant; cf. §4.1.2.1 on consonant gradation for examples. 

It is also possible to have geminate fricative or sonorant phonemes, as de- 
scribed above, followed by a plosive or affricate phoneme, as illustrated by the 
examples in (21) through (24). 
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(21) —/pev:te/ bavvde [0289] 
[pev:te] ‘table\NoM.sc’ 

(22) — /lus:pe/ lusspe [1077] 
[lus:pe] ‘rapids\NOM.SG’ 

(23) /kal:ka/ gallga [6626] 
[kal:ka] ‘will\3sc.pRs’ 

24 /karr"t{e/ arrtje [0554] 

(24) /ka:r:? g 
[ka:rrtfe] ‘tight\PRED.SG’ 


A series of two identical consonant phonemes can arise at the internal stem 
boundary of a compound. In such cases, the resulting duration can be longer 
than for a single plosive, but is not necessarily so, as the two phonemes are often 
realized as a singleton, as in (25). 


(25)  /tffepot+ta:k:te/ tjiebotdakkte* [3771] 
[ifiépota:k"te] ‘cervical.vertebra\NOM.sG’ 


Due to the morpheme boundary separating such segments, it is clear that this is 
not a case of a geminate phoneme, even if the realization may resemble that of a 
geminate. 


3.1.1.3 Plosives 


The plosive series in Pite Saami consists of the phonemes and their phonetic real- 
izations shown in Table 3.2 on the next page. The distribution of the allophones 
will be discussed here. As all three relevant places of articulation behave in much 
the same way, the various manners of articulation for each place will be treated 
together. 


3.1.1.3.1 Voiceless singleton plosives The segments /ptk/ are bilabial, alveolar 
and velar (respectively) voiceless singleton plosive phonemes. The voiceless sin- 
gleton plosives can occur in all prosodic consonant positions and are subject to 
allophonic variation, depending on the prosodic environment. In syllable-onset 
position, a plain (unaspirated) voiceless plosive [ptk] is produced, as seen in 
examples (26) through (32). 





2 The word tjiebotdakkte literally means ‘throat-bone’, cf. tjiebot ‘throat’ and dakkte ‘bone’. 
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(26) 


(27) 


(28) 


(29) 


(30) 


(31) 


(32) 


Table 3.2: Plosive phonemes and their realizations 


/pena/ 
[piéna] 


/sa:v:a-pa/ 
[sa:v:apa"] 
/toj/ 
[toi] 


/vosta/ 
[vidsta] 


/koptok/ 
[kop"tok*] 


/juka-v/ 
[jokav] 


/pora-kit/ 
[paorakit"] 








/p/ [p] [p"] [Pp] 
/p:/ [p:] 
/"p/ [hp] Ep] [sp] 
/pi/ [hp:] 
/t/ (t] [t"] [¢] 
/t:/ [t:] 
/*t/ [ht] [,t] [ct] 
/™t:/ [ht:] 
/k/ Ck] [k*) [kK] 
/kk:/ [k] 
/*k/ [hk] [,k] [ck] 
/"k:/ ["k:] 
bena 
‘dog\NoM.sc’ 
savvabah 


‘wish-3DU.PRS’ 
daj 
‘2SG.NOM’ 


vuosta 
“cheese\NOM.PL’ 
gabdak 
“wide\PRED.SG’ 


jugav 
‘drink-1sG.PRs’ 


buoragit 
“good-ADvz’ 


[pit090926.057] 


[pit100323a.060] 


[pitl00323a.014] 


[pit080917c.09m47s] 


[pit091001.035] 


[pit100323a.115] 


[pitl00323a.213] 


The plain voiceless singleton pronunciations [ptk] are also found in conso- 


nant clusters in word-onset position, an environment usually found in recent 
and older loan words from (North) Germanic, as in examples (33) and (34). 
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(33) — /trotnik/ drodnik? [0377] 
[trotnik"] ‘queen\NOM.SG’ 

(34) — /kla:s:a/ glassa* [0529] 
[kla:s:a] ‘ice.cream\NOM.SG’ 


The voiceless singleton plosive phonemes are postaspirated word-finally° as 
[p" t"k"], as in examples (35) through (37). This is also the case across an internal 
compound boundary, as in (38).° 


(35) — /or:0-p/ arrop [pitl100323a.158] 
[or:op"] ‘be-1PL.PRS’ 

(36) — /pora-kit/ buoragit [pit100323a.213] 
[posrakit"] “good-ADVz’ 

(37) — /iktok/ iktuk [pit100323a.169] 
[ik*tok"] ‘alone’ 

(38) = /poktfanit+kos:os/ baktjanitgassas [5993] 
[pok"fanit"kos:os]  ‘whooping.cough\Nom.sc’ 


When preceding a non-homorganic plosive or affricate, a short aspiration oc- 
curs between the two segments, as in (39) here, and in (37) and (38) above. 


(39) — /vopta/ vuopta [pit080701b.092] 
[vadp"ta] ‘hair\NOM.PL’ 


For all three plosive singleton phonemes, the closure is not released when a ho- 
morganic consonant follows; they are then realized as [p't'k’]. Word-internally, 
this situation is only found in the consonant center and with a homorganic sono- 
rant, as shown in examples (40) through (43). 


(40) = /va:jpmo/ vajbmo [pit080701b.115] 
[va:jpmo] ‘heart\NoM.sG’ 





3 From Swedish drottning. 

* From Swedish glass (<French glace). 

> Note, however, that speakers from the northern parts of Pite Saami territory tend to voice the 
voiceless plosives phonemes as [b d g] in word-final position. 

° The word baktjanitgdssds in (38) refers to the whooping cough, and is a compound composed 
of baktjanit ‘to suffocate’ and gdssds ‘cough’. 
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(41) = /etni-t/ ednit [pit100323a.251] 
[ethrt"] ‘have-2DU.IMP’ 

(42) = /jekya/ jegna [pit080702b.070] 
[jekya] ‘ice\NOM.SG’ 

(43) — /votja/ vuodja [pit080926.01m15s] 
[véstja] ‘butter\NOM.SG’ 


3.1.1.3.2 Voiceless geminate plosives The segments /p: t:k:/ are bilabial, alveo- 
lar and velar (respectively) geminate plosive phonemes. They are very restricted 
in their distribution as they only occur in the consonant center and never occur 
word-initially or word-finally. Examples for the geminate plosive phonemes can 
be found in examples (44) through (46). 


(44) —_/top:en/ dobben [3581] 
[top:en] ‘yonder’ 

(45) — /patze/ badde [pit090930a.215] 
[pat:e] ‘ribbon\NoM.sG’ 

46 /pek:a/ agga it080621.77m27s 

(46) /pek bagg [p ] 
[pek:a] ‘wind\NoM.sG’ 


When preceding a non-homorganic plosive or affricate, a short aspiration oc- 
curs between the two segments, as in (47). 


(47) — /la@ak:ta/ luakkta [pit080917c.03m51s] 
[léak:"ta] ‘bay\NOM.sG’ 


3.1.1.3.3 Preaspirated singleton plosives The segments /"p "t"k/ are preaspira- 
ted bilabial, alveolar and velar (respectively) singleton plosive phonemes. They 
are only licensed as the sole consonant or the final consonant segment in the 
consonant center. The phonetic realization of preaspiration depends on the pre- 
ceding phoneme, as described in §3.1.1.1. Examples can be found in (48) through 
(52). 


(48) /na:*pe/ nahpe [pit080621.55m16s] 
[na:hpe] ‘milking.cup\NOM.PL’ 

(49) —/to"pe/ dahpe [pit100310b.083] 
[tohpe] ‘house\NOM.SG’ 
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(50) = /nur:"tas/ nurrtas [pit081011.177] 
[nurrtas] ‘towards.the.north’ 

(51) — /kij"to-v/ gijtov [pit080621.11m45s] 
[kijjtov] ‘thanks-Acc.sc’ 

(52) = /ti*ke/ dihke [2359] 
[ticke] ‘louse\NOM.SG’ 


3.1.1.3.4 Preaspirated geminate plosives The plosive segments /"p:"t:"k:/ are 
preaspirated bilabial, alveolar and velar (respectively) geminate phonemes. They 
are only licensed as the sole consonant in the consonant center. Examples can be 
found in (53) through (55); cf. §3.1.1.1 on allophonic variation in preaspiration. 


(53) — /tfe"p:e/ tidhppe [pit090930b.077] 
[ffehp:e] ‘clever\PRED.SG’ 

(54) — /na:*pze/ nahppe [pit080621.54m38s] 
[na:hp:e] ‘milking.cup\NoM.sG’ 

(55) — /ma:"t:e-t/ mahttet [pit080926.03m21s] 
[mazht:et”] ‘can-INF’ 


3.1.1.3.5 Comparison of non-voiced plosive durations in the consonant center 
While a thorough study of length phenomena in Pite Saami is beyond the scope 
of the current study, it is worth noting the actual duration which the various 
plosive phonemes are realized with in the consonant center. Specifically, a plain 
geminate plosive and a singleton preaspirated plosive have approximately the 
same duration for the period of stop closure (around 300ms), and are at least 
100ms longer than plain singleton plosives and 100ms shorter than a preaspira- 
ted geminate plosive. In this respect, plain geminate plosives and preaspirated 
singleton phonemes seem to group together concerning stop closure duration. 
Table 3.3 on the following page shows some (near) minimal sets and duration 
measurements as a comparison. However, this alignment seems to be irrelevant 


phonologically. 


3.1.1.4 Affricates 


The affricate series in Pite Saami consists of the phones and their phonetic real- 
izations shown in Table 3.4 on the next page. As affricates, they begin as a plosive 
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Table 3.3: Minimal sets or near minimal sets for comparison of stop closure 
durations (in milliseconds) for plain and preaspirated singletons and 


geminates 





plain single 


plain geminate 


preasp. single preasp. geminate 








/p/ /p:/ /"p/ /"p:/ 
145-150ms 320-340ms 280-340ms 460-490ms 
short medium long 
[tope] [tup:en] [tohpe] [tahp:o] 
sak 150ms 320ms 340ms 490ms 
% house\GEN.sG outside house\NoM.sG sheath\NoM.sG 
[pit100310b] [3581] [pit100310b] [3627] 
[na:perti-t] [nup:e] [na:hpe] [na:hp:e] 
o 145ms 340ms 280ms 460ms 
a drill-INF other milking.bowl\Nom.PL milking.bowl\Nom.sc 
[3378] [1317] [pit080917a] [pit080917a] 





stop, which is then released into a sibilant fricative. These are described on the 


following pages. 


Table 3.4: Affricate phonemes and their realizations 





/ts/ 
/ts:/ 
/*ts/ 
/*ts:/ 
/t{/ 
/tf:/ 
/"f/ 
/f:/ 





3.1.1.4.1 Plain singleton affricates 


The segments /ts t{/ are unvoiced alveolar 


and postalveolar (respectively) singleton affricate phonemes. Both can occur in 
syllable onset position. Examples can be found in (56) through (59). 


(56) —/tsis:a-t/ 
[tsis:at”] 
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tsissat 


[3700] 


‘pee-INF’ 


3.1 Consonants 


(57) — /patsoj/ batsoj [0263] 
[potsoj] ‘reindeer\NOM.SG’ 

(58) — /tfa:tse-v/ tjatsev [1861] 
[ifa:tsev] “water-GEN.sG’ 

(59) — /potfesti-t/ batjestit [0262] 
[potfestit"] ‘wring-INF’ 


The postalveolar affricate /t{/ can also occur in word-final’ position, frequently 
as the diminutive suffix -tj, as in (60). 


(60)  /petnaka-t{/ bednagatj [5717] 
[pethakat{] ‘dog-DIM\NOM.sG’ 


3.1.1.4.2 Plain geminate affricates The segments /ts: ff:/ are unvoiced alveolar 
and postalveolar (respectively) geminate affricate phonemes. As with all other 
geminates, the affricate geminates only occur in the consonant center. The du- 
ration of the stop closure is longer in geminate affricates compared to their sin- 
gleton affricate counterparts, while the duration of the fricative element is not 
relevant. Examples can be found in (61) and (62). 


(61) —/varts:e-t/ vadtset [2049] 
[va:t:set"] “g0-INF’ 

(62) —/tfitfre/ tjidtje [3618] 
[tfit:fe] ‘mother\NoM.sc’ 


3.11.4.3 Preaspirated singleton affricates The segments /"ts"{{/ are preaspira- 
ted alveolar and postalveolar (respectively) singleton affricate phonemes. Just as 
with the preaspirated plosives, the preaspirated affricates only occur as the sole 
consonant or the final consonant in the consonant center. The phonetic realiza- 
tion of preaspiration depends on the preceding phoneme, as described in §3.1.1.1. 
Examples can be found in (63) through (65). 


(63) — /pu'tsu/ buhtsu [pit110413b.085] 
[puhtsu] “‘reindeer\NOM.PL’ 





7 There is one particle guts with the alveolar affricate in final position, but it is not clear what 
this is or whether it is /ts/ or /tts/ in the consonant center (it is spelled inconsistently, as well). 
Noticeably, it is monosyllabic, and could be an abbreviated form of a typical bisyllabic word 
which has been lexicalized in its rapid-speech form, in which case it was historically in word- 
medial position. 
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(64)  —/po*tfe-t/ bahtjet [0239] 
[pohtfet"] ‘milk-INF’ 

(65) = /vaan:"tsa/ vuanntsa [2140] 
[vGanntsa] ‘hen\Nom.sc’ 


3.11.4.4 Preaspirated geminate affricates The segments /"ts: "{{:/ are preaspi- 
rated alveolar and postalveolar (respectively) geminate affricate phonemes. Just 
as with the preaspirated geminate plosives, the preaspirated geminate affrica- 
tes only occur in the consonant center. The duration of the preaspiration and 
stop closure is longer in geminate affricates compared to their singleton affricate 
counterparts, while the duration of the fricative element is not phonologically 
relevant. Examples can be found in (66) and (67). 


(66) — /ma:"ts:a-j/ mahttsaj [6613] 
[mazht:saj] ‘turn.around-3scG.PsT” 

(67) — /a:*tf:e/ ahttje [pit110415.19m16s] 
[a:ht:fe] ‘father\NOM.sG’ 


3.1.1.5 Fricatives 


The fricative series in Pite Saami consists of the phonemes and their phonetic 
realizations shown in Table 3.5 on the facing page. 


3.1.1.5.1 Singleton fricative consonants ‘The segments /fvsfh/ are singleton 
labiodental (unvoiced and voiced), alveolar, post-alveolar and glottal fricatives, 
all of which are attested in syllable onset and word-internal coda position. Some 
examples are provided in (68) through (75). 


(68)  /ta:fo-st/ dafost [6803] 
[ta:fost"] “area-ELAT.SG’ 

(69) — /viva-v/ vivav [pit110415.08m08s] 
[vivav] ‘son.in.law-ACc.sG’ 

(70) /sa:kasti-t/ sagastit [1480] 
[sa:kastit"] “speak-INF’ 

(71) /kese-n/ giesen [pit100310b.019] 
[kiésen] “summer-INESS.SG’ 
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Table 3.5: Fricative phonemes and their realizations 








/f/ [f] 

/f:/ [f:] 

/v/ [v] [vy] [v] 
/v:/ [v:] [vy:] [v:] 
/s/ [s] 

/s:/ [s:] 

/f/ ] 

i: 

/h/ [h] 

sjullo 

‘ugly’ 

usjudav 


‘think-1sG.PRs’ 
hallat 
“say-INF” 


baha 
‘evil\NOM.sG’ 


[1598] 


[6815] 


[0856] 


[0101] 


The phonemes /v s/ can also occur in word-final position, as in examples (76) 


(72) — /ful:o/ 
[ful:o] 
(73) — /ufuta-v/ 
[ufutav] 
(74) — /hok:o-t/ 
[hol:ot"] 
(75) — /paha:/ 
[paha:] 
and (77). 
(76) — /ka:la:v/ 
[ka:la:v] 
(77) — /nevres/ 
[niévres | 


galav 
“ford\NOM.sG’ 


nievres 


‘bad’ 


[4332] 


[5101] 


For some speakers from the north-eastern parts of Pite Saami territory, /{/ is also 
possible word-finally because the diminutive suffix is sometimes /-{/(instead of 
/-t{/); however there are not enough data in the corpus to determine when the 


diminutive suffix is /-f/. 


Two of these phonemes require further explanation. First of all, the labioden- 
tal voiced fricative /v/ is often realized as a labiodental approximant [v] when 
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following an open front vowel /a/ or /a:/, as illustrated by examples (69) and (73) 
above.® In this case, the open front vowel is realized as an open back vowel [a]. 
Furthermore, /v/ is frequently realized as either [v] or as a voiced labial-velar 
approximant [w] in word-initial position as well, particularly in the Pite Saami 
dialects along the Pite River to the north. However, the [v] pronunciation seems 
to be in free variation with a fricative [v] sound. This is illustrated by the example 
in (78). 


(78) — /vuas:ta/ [wtas:ta]~ vuassta [pit110517b2.038] 
[vids:ta] “‘cheese\NOM.SG’ [pit080917c.9m42s] 


Secondly, a glottal fricative [h] as the sole consonant in word-final position is 
possible, but it seems to be limited to certain morphological conditions in contem- 
porary Pite Saami, and only realized by some speakers, and then inconsistently. 
However, some of the literature describing older stages of Pite Saami’ indicates 
that at a previous stage of the language, a word-final /h/ was obligatory when 
it had morphological status. Two examples for this variation can be seen in (79) 
and (80). 


(79) /parka/ [parka] ~ barga [pit101208.032] 
[parkah] ‘work\CONNEG’ [pit101208.029] 
(80) /kola:-f{-a/ — [k&dla:tfa]~ guolatja [pit110413a.077] 
[kédla:t{ah] ‘fish-DIM-GEN.SG’ [pit110413a.079] 


3.1.1.5.2 Geminate fricative consonants The segments /f: v: s:f:/ are geminate 
labiodental (unvoiced and voiced), alveolar and post-alveolar fricatives. As with 
all geminate phonemes, these fricatives only occur in consonant center position. 
The unvoiced labiodental geminate /f:/ is rather uncommon and unique in this 
series in that it never occurs as part of a consonant cluster. Note that, unlike 
the singleton fricative series, there is no glottal geminate fricative phoneme /h:/. 
Some examples are provided in (81) through (85). 





8 This fact is even evident in some Swedish place name spellings which use the more open vowel- 
like spelling <au> instead of the fricative spelling <av>, such as in Batsjaur, a small community 
near Arjeplog whose name is likely based on the (Pite) Saami words batsoj ‘reindeer’ and javvre 
‘lake’. 

° Cf. the paradigms in Lehtiranta (1992: 150-159) indicate that there is an -h suffix for NOM.PL, 
GEN.SG, CONNEG and 2sG.PRs, among others. Note that Lehtiranta (1992) describes Pite Saami 
up through 1950, but not after that. Also note that Lagercrantz (1926: 104,120) does not include 
any such suffix in these morphosyntactic contexts. 
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(81) — /ta:f:o/ daffo [2367] 
[ta:fio] “‘area\NOM.SG’ 

(82) — /ra:f:e/ raffe [2713] 
[ra:f:e] ‘rapids\NOM.SG’ 

(83) — /ra:v:e/ ravve [1366] 
[ra:v:e] ‘peace\NOM.SG’ 

(84) = /os:e/ asse [2269] 
[os:e] ‘part\NOM.SG’ 

(85) —/afze/ dssje [2270] 
[of:e] ‘horsetail\NoM.sc’ 


3.1.1.5.3 Fricatives and preaspiration When the voiced fricative phoneme /v/ 
precedes a preaspirated segment, it becomes devoiced towards the end of its re- 
alization as [vy].'° The near minimal pair illustrated by the examples in (86) and 
(87) shows a voiced fricative preceding a plain and a preaspirated plosive, respec- 
tively. 


(86) = /na:v:te/ navvde [6042] 
[na:v:te] ‘predator\NOM.sG’ 

(87) — /na:v"te/ navte [1252] 
[na:vyte | ‘like this’ 


Evidence for a preaspirated segment following the other fricatives is impossible 
to ascertain due to their inherent voicelessness. 


3.1.1.5.4 Dialect variation and the historical voiced dental fricative A num- 
ber of Pite Saami lexemes historically featured a voiced dental fricative *6 in 
Proto-Saamic. These items are subject to variation in the corresponding syn- 
chronic phoneme across Pite Saami territory. Specifically, Proto-Saamic *6 can 
correspond to a singleton or geminate alveolar voiceless plosive /tt:/, alveolar 
trill /rr:/, or voiced dental fricative /66:/; the selection of phoneme varies from 
speaker to speaker. The alveolar plosives and trills /tt:rr:/ are realized as de- 
scribed in §3.1.1.3 and §3.1.1.7. For speakers with /66:/, these are realized as a 





10 Cf §3.1..8 for essentially the same phenomenon in sonorant phonemes. 
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voiced dental fricative singleton [6] or geminate [6:], respectively.'! Phonemes 
subject to this variation are only found in the consonant center. To illustrate 
this, the phonemic variation in the word for stone, which goes back to Proto- 
Saamic *keadcé (Sammallahti 1998: 243), is presented in Table 3.6. 


Table 3.6: Phonemic variation in the historical voiced dental fricative 





variant phonemicform phoneticform gloss 





t /ket:ke/ [ketrke] 
r /ker:ke/ [ker:ke ] “stone\NOM.SG’ 
6 /ked:ke/ [ked:ke] 





Generally speaking, the phoneme /t/ is found on the northern side and the pho- 
neme /r/ on the southern side, although the borders are not absolutely clear. The 
phoneme /6/ is least common, and seems to only be found in the speech of the 
eldest speakers. Speakers are quite aware of this variation. In the current work- 
ing version of the Pite Saami orthography, the grapheme <r> has been chosen to 
represent all three variants (thus the word for stone is spelled gdarrge), although 
spellings using the grapheme <d> or even <d> may be used as well. 

Other lexemes subject to this variation include (here in the orthographic rep- 
resentations): dddet/arret/addet ‘sleep’, adda/arra/adda ‘new’ and gidda/girra/ 
gidda ‘spring (season)’. 


3.1.1.6 Nasals 


The nasal series in Pite Saami consists of the phones and their phonetic realiza- 
tions shown in Table 3.7 on the next page. The distribution of the allophones will 
be discussed here, as well as in §3.1.1.8 concerning the devoiced allophones. 


3.1.1.6.1 Singleton nasal consonants The segments /mnp.n/ are singleton bil- 
abial, alveolar, palatal and velar nasal consonant phonemes. They can be found 
in onset and coda positions, with the exception of the velar nasal, which cannot 





1 The phonological system of the few speakers who have the voiced dental fricatives /6 6:/ ac- 
tually has two more phonemes than the systems of speakers with /t t:/ or /rr:/, as these latter 
four phonemes are already present in the phonology of all speakers. Note that, because /6/ is 
very uncommon and not a feature that all speakers share, it is not included in the consonant 
inventory presented in Table 3.1 on page 37. 
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Table 3.7: Nasal phonemes and their realizations 





/m/ : [m] [mm] 
/m:/: [m:] [mm:] 
/nf/ s(n) [ng] 
/n:/ : [n:] [nn:] 
// [p] Ine 
pels] [ne] 
/y/ : [y) [yy] 
/y/ os Ly] [ny] 





appear word-initially” and is only attested once word-finally (shown in example 
(98)). Note that the devoiced allophones are triggered by a following preaspirated 
phoneme (cf. §3.1.1.8). Some examples for singleton nasal phonemes in various 
positions within words can be found in (88) through (98). 


(88) = /mon/ 
[mon] 


(89) — /oro-jmen/ 
[orojmon] 


(90) — /por:9-m/ 
[por:om] 


(91) = /pimki-t/ 
[nmmkit"] 


(92) — /nej:ta/ 
[nej:ta] 


(93) — /pertna/ 
[pertha] 


(94) Initfie/ 
[niff:e] 


man [pit100323a.004] 
“1sG.NOM’ 
drojmen [pit100323a.181] 


“‘reside-1DU.PST’ 


barram [pit100323a.103] 
‘eat-PRF’ 

njimgit [1287] 
“glue-INF’ 

ndjjda [pit110415.06m31s] 


‘girl\NoM.sG’ 


bardna [pit080926.01m19s] 
‘bear\NOM.sG’ 


njidtje [pit080701b.114] 
‘breast\NOM.SG’ 





BA phonotactic restriction barring a phonemic velar nasal in word-initial position is a common 
trait for languages spoken in Europe and western Asia (cf. Anderson 2013). 
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(95) — /mape/ 
[mane] 

(96) = /van/ 
[van] 

(97) — /jekya/ 
[jiékya] 


(98)  /mudin/ 
[mudin | 


manje [pit080621.74m26s] 
‘daughter.in.law\NoM.PL’ 


vanj [pit090702.035] 
‘really’ 

jegna [pit080702b.070] 
‘ice\NOM.SG’ 

mudin [pit080708_Session02.026] 


© : > 
sometimes 


3.1.1.6.2 Geminate nasal consonants The segments /m:n:p:y:/ are geminate 
bilabial, alveolar, palatal and velar nasal consonant phonemes. As is the case 
for all other geminate phonemes, their distribution is restricted to the consonant 
center. Note that the devoiced allophones are triggered by a following preaspi- 
rated phoneme (cf. §3.1.1.8). Some examples with the geminate nasal phonemes 
can be found in (99) through (104). 


(99) /namxa/ 
[nama] 
(100) = /pin:a/ 
[pin:a] 
(101) = /mape/ 
[man:ze] 
(102)  /man:el/ 
[man;:el] 
(103) /kum:"pe/ 


[kummpe] 


(104) = /par:"ka-t/ 
[parrkat"] 


3.1.1.7 Oral sonorants 


njamma [pit080701b.01m38s] 
‘suck\3sG.PRS’ 
binna [2446] 
‘little.bit\Nom.sc’ 
mannje [pit080621.74m05s] 
‘daughter.in.law\NoM.sG’ 
mannel [pit080924.529] 
‘after’ 
gummpe [0671] 


‘wolf\NOM.sG’ 


barrgat 
‘work-INF’ 


[pit101208.005] 


Pite Saami has three oral sonorant phonemes; because their behavior is very 
similar, they will be described together in the rest of this section. Their phonetic 
realizations are shown in Table 3.8 on the facing page, as well as in §3.1.1.8 con- 
cerning the devoiced allophones. 
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Table 3.8: Oral sonorant phonemes and their realizations 





/r/ (r] [rr] [¢] 
/r:/ [r:] [rr:] 
vo: (WO 
/li/: [1:] [ll] 
Ws OGD 
/j:/ Li) Lip] 





3.1.1.7.1 Singleton trill consonant The segment /r/ is a singleton alveolar trill. 
It can occur in syllable onset and coda positions. In rapid speech, it is often real- 
ized as an alveolar tap [r], particularly intervocalically. Some examples are found 
in (105) through (108). It becomes devoiced [rr] towards the end of its realization 
when preceding a preaspirated phoneme. Word-finally, it is also optionally com- 
pletely devoiced as [y]. 


(105) = /ra:f:o/ rassjo [1385] 
[ra:f:o] ‘rain\NOM.SG’ 

(106) = /kora/ gara [0768] 
[koro] ‘bad’ 

(107) — /er*po-jn/ arpojn [6794] 
[errpojn] “wire-COM.SG’ 

(108) /felpar/ fielbar [0473] 
[felpar] ‘snowdrift\NoM.sG’ 


3.1.1.7.2 Geminate trill consonant The segment /r:/ is a geminate alveolar trill. 
It only occurs in the consonant center. It becomes devoiced [ry:] towards the 
end of its realization when preceding a preaspirated phoneme. Examples can be 
found in (109) and (110). 


109 /kor:oti-t/ arrodit [4693] 
(109) /k garrod 
[kor:otrt"] ‘ice.over-INF’ 
(110) = /pa:r:*ko/ barrko [0147] 
[pa:rr:ko] ‘bark\NoM.sG’ 
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3.1.1.7.3 Singleton lateral approximant ‘The segment /I/ is a lateral approxi- 
mant. It can occur in syllable onset and coda positions. It becomes devoiced [II] 
towards the end of its realization when preceding a preaspirated phoneme. Some 
examples are found in (111) through (115). 


(111) /lokev/ lagev [2313] 
[lokev] ‘ten’ 

(112) = /pala/ bala [6332] 
[pala] ‘become.scared\2sG.PRS’ 

(113) — /kalka-v/ galgav [6627] 
[kalkav] ‘will-1sG.PRs’ 

(114) = /olol/ alol [2257] 
[olol] ‘jaw\NOM.SG’ 

(115) /sal*pek/ salpek [4773] 
[sallpek"] ‘antler.tool\NoM.sG’ 


3.1.1.7.4 Geminate lateral approximant ‘The segment /I:/ is a geminate lateral 
approximant. It only occurs in the consonant center, and it becomes devoiced 
[l]:] towards the end of its realization when preceding a preaspirated phoneme. 
This phoneme is found in the examples in (116) and (117). 


(116) = /tol:o/ dalla [0421] 
[tol:o] ‘fire\NOM.SG’ 

(117) /il:tfak/ iltjak [0894] 
[ill:tfak"] ‘stubborn’ 


3.1.1.7.5 Singleton central approximant The segment /j/ is a central approx- 
imant phoneme. It can occur in syllable onset and coda positions. It becomes 
devoiced [jj] towards the end of its realization when preceding a preaspirated 
phoneme. Some examples are found in (118) through (122). 


(118) = /jekya/ jegna [0922] 
[jiékia] ‘ice\NOM.SG’ 
(119) /asja/ aja [2685] 
J 
[a:ja] ‘spring\NOM.SG’ 
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(120) —/tijstak/ dijstak [pit081017.00m57s] 
[tijstak"] “Tuesday\NOM.SG’ 

(121) = /a;jte-n/ ajten [pit100310b.100] 
[a:jjten] ‘shed-INESS.SG’ 

(122) = /ayj:"ta:-j/ ajjtaj [6676] 
[a:jj:ta:j] ‘shed-ILL.sG’ 


3.1.1.7.6 Geminate central approximant The segment /j:/ is a geminate cen- 
tral approximant. It only occurs in the consonant center, and becomes devoiced 
[jj:] towards the end of its realization when preceding a preaspirated phoneme. 
Examples are found in (123) as well as (122) above. 


(123) = /paxj:a-t/ bajjat [3439] 
[pa;j:at"] ‘let-INF’ 


3.1.1.8 Sonorants and preaspiration 


All sonorant phonemes become devoiced towards the end of their realization 
when preceding a preaspirated plosive or affricate.’* Since preaspiration is lim- 
ited to the consonant center, this devoicing is (with the exception of word-final 
devoiced /r/) also limited to the consonant center. Some near minimal pairs are 
listed in (124) through (131). 


(124) = /par:ko/ barrgo [0146] 
[par:ko] ‘job\NOM.SG’ 

(125) = /pa:r:*ko/ barrko [0147] 
[pa:rr:ko] ‘bark\NoM.sG’ 

(126) — /ka:m:pal/ gambal [2493] 
[ka:m:pal] ‘old’ 

(127)  /kum:*pe/ gummpe [0671] 
[kumm:pe] ‘wolf\NoM.sG’ 

(128) — /rin:ko/ rinngo [2326] 
[rm:ko] ‘lasso.ring\NOM.sG’ 





8 Cf §3.1.1.5.3 for essentially the same phenomenon in voiced fricative phonemes. 
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(129) /run:*ka/ runnka [1428] 
[runy:ka] ‘raven\NOM.SG’ 

(130) = /asjto/ ajdo [0023] 
[a:jto] ‘path.in.snow\NoM.PL’ 

(131) — /a;j"te/ ajte [6677] 
[a:jjte] ‘shed\NOM.PL’ 


These examples all show a sonorant preceding a preaspirated plosive; note that 
a preaspirated affricate triggers the same devoicing in the preceding sonorant. 


3.1.2 Consonant clusters 


In Pite Saami, it is frequently the case that up to three consonants can occur con- 
secutively, particularly in the consonant center. Because syllabification does not 
cross word boundaries, consonant clusters in word-initial and word-final posi- 
tion are necessarily tautosyllabic. However, word-internally, syllabification of 
the final consonant as a syllable onset (cf. §2.2.3 on syllabification) creates a syl- 
lable boundary within a group of consecutive consonants. There are two ways 
of approaching such word-internal consecutive consonant groups: on the one 
hand, one can consider the syllable boundary to be a significant fissure dividing 
such a consonant grouping into two units, and then only study any tautosyllabic 
consonant clusters that result. On the other hand, one can disregard any sylla- 
ble boundaries, and thus treat any consonant groupings, even those spanning a 
syllable boundary (heterosyllabic consonant clusters), as a unit. In determining 
whether syllable boundaries are a meaningful part of Pite Saami phonotactics, a 
discussion of the inventories for both tautosyllabic and heterosyllabic consonant 
clusters is provided below. 

In the following, tautosyllabic consonant clusters will be described first, be- 
fore moving on to heterosyllabic consonant groupings. Note that this does not 
include consecutive consonants which arise in compounding at an internal root- 
boundary. 


3.1.2.1 Consonant clusters in syllable onset position 


In syllable onset position, 21 CCs and 2 CCCs are attested, as listed in Table 3.9 
and Table 3.10 on the next page; all are in word-initial position.’* Words with an 





4 This is because syllabification results in onsets consisting of a single consonant word- 
internally; thus tautosyllabic consonant clusters can only occur in word-initial onset position. 
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onset cluster tend to be of either unknown or of Germanic origin, which helps 
explain why eleven of the word-initial CCs and both of the CCCs would not 
be attested in word-internal onsets even if syllabification allowed tautosyllabic 
consonant clusters word-internally. 


Table 3.9: Bipartite consonant clusters in syllable onset position 





Cy Cy attested CCs 
plosive + sonorant pyr, pl, tr, kn, ky, kl 
sibilant + obstruent sp, st, sk, sv, fk, fv 
fricative + sonorant fr, fl, sm, sn, sp, sl, fm, fp, fl 








Table 3.10: Tripartite consonant clusters in syllable onset position 





Cy Co C3 attested CCCs 
s + plosive + r__ str,skr 








3.1.2.2 Consonant clusters in syllable coda position 


Because syllabification results in syllable onsets of a single consonant segment 
(cf. §2.2.3), only the coda of the initial syllable can host tautosyllabic consonant 
clusters in the consonant center. An inventory of these CCs is provided in Ta- 
ble 3.11. 


Table 3.11: Tautosyllabic CC clusters in the consonant center (all in coda position) 





Cy Cy attested CCs 
fricative + plosive vt, vk 
oral sonorant + plosive rp, Ip, jp, rt, It, jt, rk, lk 








Syllable codas in word-final position are more restrictive, as only three CCs 
and one CCC are frequently found in this position, while four other CCs are 
found in a very limited set of words; the attested clusters in word-final syllable 
codas are listed in Table 3.12 on the next page. The regularly occurring word-final 
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coda clusters are quite common suffixes.” The clusters /rt rm Im jk/ are limited 
to a single, seemingly native lexical item each, but there are not enough data at 
this point to make any further conclusions. 


Table 3.12: Word-final consonant clusters 





type attested 
CCs _ st, jt, lt (rare: rt, rm, lm, jk) 
CCC _ jst 








3.1.2.3 Heterosyllabic consonant clusters in the consonant center 


The inventories of tautosyllabic consonant clusters in various word positions de- 
tailed above are lacking any regularity concerning position within syllable struc- 
ture (onset or coda). In other words, the sets of coda clusters licensed word- 
internally only overlap with the coda clusters licensed word-finally to a very 
limited extent. Specifically, only the clusters /jt lt rt/ are attested both word- 
internally and word-finally, while all the other clusters are unique to either word- 
internal or to word-final position. Furthermore, the relatively large number of 
word-initial consonant clusters, but complete lack of consonant clusters in other 
syllable-onset positions word-internally is also asymmetrical. These facts indi- 
cate that perhaps a different approach to explaining the data would be more 
fruitful. 

Keeping the above in mind, as well as the exceptional role that the consonant 
center plays in morphophonology (consonant gradation, cf. §4.1.2.1) and phono- 
tactics (geminates, preaspiration, overall length), an inventory of the possible 
heterosyllabic consonant clusters, e.g., disregarding syllable boundaries, that oc- 
cur in the consonant center as a unit proves more insightful in describing Pite 
Saami phonology. 

In addition to the 21 geminate consonants that can occur alone in the conso- 
nant center, there are a total of 213 heterosyllabic CCs attested in the consonant 
center. Table 3.13 on the facing page lists the 197 heterosyllabic CCs with either 
two singleton consonants or a geminate consonant and a singleton consonant. 





5 The suffixes -st ELAT.SG, -jst ELAT.SG, -jt ACc.PL form an integral part of any noun paradigm. 
The suffix -/t is limited to a handful of directional particles and may be an old case suffix. It 
should also be noted that Pite Saami speakers from the northern side of Pite Saami territory 
use -s and -js for elative case marking. 
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Table 3.13: Heterosyllabic consonant clusters in the consonant center 








Cy Co possible clusters 
plosive + plosive pt, p:t, pk, p:k, tk, tk, kt, ket 
affricate pts, p:ts, ptf, p:tf) kts, kts, kt) k:f 
fricative Ps, pis, tv, t:v, ks, k:s, kf, k:f 
nasal pm, p:m, pn, p:n, pp, p:p, tm, t:m, tn, tn, tp, tn, ky, 


fricative + 


nasal + 


oral sonorant + 


oral sonorant 
plosive 


affricate 
fricative 
nasal 

oral sonorant 
plosive 


fricative 
plosive 
affricate 


fricative 


nasal 
oral sonorant 


ky 

pr, px, pl, p:l, pj, py, tj, ty, kL k:l 

vt, vit, v"t, v:"t, vk, vik, v'k, v:"k, sp, s:p, st, s:t, sk, sik, 
Jk, f:k 

vts, v:ts, v"ts, v:"ts, vif, vif, v"tf, vif 

vs, v:s, Vf, vif 

fn, fin, vn, vp, vy, sm, s:m, sn, s:n, sx, fm 

vr, v:r, vl, v:l, vj, vj 

mp, m:p, m"p, m:"p, mk, m:k, m"k, m:"k, nt, nnt, n"t, 
n="t, nk, nk, nk, nk, n:k, nok, nk 

ms, m:s, mf, m:f 

rp, rp, rp, r"p, rt, rt, r®t, rt, rk, rk, rk, r:*k, lp, kp, 
I"p, Lp, It, Ist, It, 1:"t, Ik, lik, I"k, Lk, jp, jsp, j"p, jp, 
jt, jet, pot, jet, jk, jek, jk, j2k 

rts, rtts, ref, ref, lef, 1 3yf, jts, j°ts 

rf, rf, rv, r:v, rs, rs, rf, rf, lf, Lf, lv, l:v, 1s, ls, jv, j:v, js, 
js 

Im, In, Ip, ly, rm, rn, ry, jm, jn, jy 

rj, rj, lj, 13, jr, jx, jl, jl 





Most combinations of various natural classes are found; however, it is striking 
that a nasal as the first element can only have an obstruent as the second element. 
It is also noteworthy that a single oral sonorant plus a nasal is attested, but no 
double oral sonorant plus a nasal. 

Turning to heterosyllabic consonant clusters with three members (tripartite 
CCs), there are 16 attested in the consonant center; these clusters are listed in 
Table 3.14 on the next page. The heterosyllabic consonant clusters in the first 
two rows of this table are fairly common, and correspond paradigmatically to 
consonant clusters lacking the plosive but with only the fricative and sonorant 
(see above on heterosyllabic CCs and §4.1.2.1 on consonant gradation). The other 
three tripartite consonant clusters /jst mst rtm/ are only attested in one or two 
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Table 3.14: Tripartite consonant clusters in the consonant center 





Cy Co C3 possible CCCs 
fricative + plosive + sonorant  vtn, vtp, vky 
sonorant + plosive + sonorant rpm, lpm, jpm, rtn, Itn, jtn, rtp, ltp, rky, lky 
other limited CCCs jst, mst, rtm 








words each,'® and there are not enough data to reach any further conclusions at 
this point. 

Due to the morphophonological process of consonant gradation, which fea- 
tures paradigmatic stem allomorphy characterized by quantitative alternations 
in the consonant center in many cases (cf. §4.1.2.1), almost all of the heterosyl- 
labic CCs can be grouped into short~long pairs, e.g., /pt~p:t/ or /j'ts~j:"ts/. There 
are only 16 heterosyllabic CCs which do not seem to have a corresponding quan- 
titative partner; for reasons explained below, it is useful to divide these into the 
two groups listed in (132): 


(132) Group A: /vn vp vy Im In Ip ly rm rn ry jm jn jy/ 
Group B: /sy fm pk/ 


Members of the first and larger group all have a corresponding morphophonemic 
partner, but this corresponding partner is a consonant cluster consisting of three 
consonant segments, and differs qualitatively as well. Specifically, tripartite CCs 
consisting of /v 1 r j/ followed by a plosive+sonorant pair correspond to Group A 
(those lacking the plosive element of the relevant tripartite CC); these pairings 
are listed in Table 3.15 on the facing page. 

The remaining heterosyllabic CCs /sy fm nk/(Group B) seem to lack a quanti- 
tative partner. It is likely that the corresponding long CCs /s:n f:m n:k/ would be 
acceptable since CCs with very similar phonemic structures in quantitative pairs 
exist. However, a lack of data at this point prevents this from being ascertained 
for certain. 

It is worth noting that the only consonant cluster which occurs in a word- 
medial position other than the consonant center is /st/ from the suffix -st-, a 
derivational morpheme which derives a verb, e.g., basestit ‘to fry quickly’ (cf. bas- 
set ‘to fry’).’” 





16 Recent loan words from Swedish may also contain tripartite CCs not found elsewhere in Pite 
Saami, e.g., konsto ‘art’ <Swedish konst. 
Y of. §10.2.2 for more on this verbalizer. 
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Table 3.15: Quantitative and qualitative CC~CCC pairs 








CC ~ CCC CC ~ CCC 
vn: vtn Im : Ipm 
vp oo: vtp In: Itn 
vy : vky In =: ~~ Itp 
m : rpm In :  Iky 
m : rtn jm : jpm 
m : rky jn: jtn 





Ultimately, this massive inventory of consonants and consonant clusters in the 
middle of words can only really make sense when one understands the extent to 
which morphology is expressed in this position, as becomes clear in Chapters 4 


through 10. 


3.2 Vowels 


Pite Saami has eight monophthong vowel phonemes and one diphthong vowel 
phoneme. These are listed in Figure 3.2, with the monophthongs in the vowel 
chart on the left, and the diphthong on the right. 





i 


\ 


e 


x 


rT || 


¢ ————“—— 
= 
a/a: 


Figure 3.2: Vowel phoneme inventory 


A discussion of these phonemes and the distribution of the relevant allophones 
follows. Note that there is a short open front vowel /a/ and a long open front 
vowel /a:/; for the latter case, length is marked with a triangular colon <a:> in 
phonemic transcription, as according to IPA standards, and with an acute accent 
<a> when represented in orthography. 

The monophthong phonemes /a a: € i u 9/ are realized as monophthongs in all 
cases. The monophthong phonemes /e/ and /o/ are realized as slight diphthongs 
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in V1 position, namely as [ié] and [t6], respectively. They can be very short 
in duration. There is a relatively minimal difference between the beginning and 
ending positions of each of the [ié] and [G0] phones in the oral cavity, a closeness 
which is even reflected in inconsistencies in the working version of the Pite Saami 
orthography: both <e> and <ie> are used for /e/, and <o> and <uo> for /o/. 

The diphthong phoneme /%a/ is restricted to V1 position. Due to vowel har- 
mony, /ta/ can be realized as [6€] or [6a], and needs not be particularly long in 
duration. 

Note that farther north within the Pite Saami language territory, monophthong 
phonemes are often realized as slight diphthongs. This is closer to Lule Saami 
within the Saami dialect continuum; indeed, many Lule Saami monophthong 
vowel phonemes are realized as slight diphthongs (cf., e.g., Spiik 1989: 11). 

Because there is no significant difference in behavior between monophthongs 
and diphthongs which would justify treating them separately, all nine vowel 
phonemes are dealt with together in the following section. 


3.2.1 Vowel phonemes and allophonic variations 


The following sections describe the Pite Saami vowel phonemes and their allo- 
phonic realizations in the three vowel positions V1, V2 and V3. Table 3.16 on the 
facing page summarizes the distribution of the vowel phonemes in these three 
prosodic vowel slots. All vowel phonemes are licensed in V1, and all except /e/ 
and /@a/ occur in V2.'* However, V3 position is the most restrictive and allows 
only /i e a u/. This distribution reflects the fact that V1 is the most prosodically 
relevant slot, and V3 the least significant. 


3.2.1.1 Close front high vowel 


The segment /i/ is a close front high vowel. In V1 position, it is not realized with 
a very narrow oral cavity, but closer to [1], while in V2 and V3 position it is even 
less close and essentially [1], and tends to be shorter in duration. When a palatal 
approximant /j/ immediately follows, this triggers a slight raising of /i/ so that it 
is closer to [i]. Some examples are found in (133) through (136). 


(133) — /kartfeti-t/ artjedit [0555] 
§ 
[kartfetrt"] “decrease-INF’ 





8 The phoneme /e/ only occurs in a limited phonological context in V2 of grammatical words, 
and is therefore in parentheses in Table 3.16.; cf. §3.2.1.3. 
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Table 3.16: Distribution of vowel phonemes in the three prosodic vowel slots 


(134) 


(135) 


(136) 





vowel V1 V2 V3 








i + + + 
e + + = 
€ + (¢-) + 
a + + + 
a + + - 
A) + + 
) + + = 
u + + + 
aa + - 
/jimki-t/ jimkit [2775] 
[jimkrt"] ‘blink-1NF’ 
/li-jin/ lijin [4114] 
[lijrn] ‘be-3PL.PST’ 
/t{ilmi-jt/ tjilmijt [1877] 
[ifilmijt] ‘eye-ACC.PL’ 


3.2.1.2 Close-mid front vowel 


The segment /e/ is a close-mid front vowel. In V1 position, it is realized as a slight 


diphthong [ié], while in V2 position it is normally a monophthong [e]. It is not 
attested in V3 position.’ Some examples are found in (137) through (139). 


(137) 


(138) 


(139) 


/el:o/ ello [0449] 
[iél:o] ‘reindeer.herd\NoM.sG’ 

/re"pe-ha/ rehpeha [2790] 
[xiéhpeha] ‘red.fox-NOM.PL’ 

/kole/ guole [pit110413a.002] 
[kGole] ‘fish\NOM.PL’ 





1 Note that, in the current working orthography, the V3 position can contain the grapheme <e>, 
but this is in fact the phoneme /i/ realized as [1]. 
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3.2.1.3 Open-mid front vowel 


The segment /e/ is a open-mid front vowel. It normally occurs in V1 position. 
Examples can be found in (140) and (141). 


(140) = /pek:a/ bagga [2302] 
[pek:a] ‘wind\NOM.sG’ 

(141) ~—/ref:me/ rassjme [2754] 
[refsme ] ‘ice.fishing.line\NoM.sG’ 


The phoneme /e/ can also be found in V2 position, but this is limited to gram- 
matical words and it is never followed by a final consonant.”° In such cases, /e/ 
is realized slightly more open than when in V1 position. Examples can be found 
in (142) through (145). 


(142) = /konze/ anne [0759] 
§ 

[kon:e] ‘where’ 

(143) = /a"te/ ahte [0014] 
[ahte] ‘in.order.to’ 

(144) —/ta:le/ dale [2303] 
[tale] ‘now 

(145) = /sinse/ sinne [pit080702b.144] 
[smze ] ‘inside’ 


In a few recent loan words from Swedish which are originally French or Latin 
loans words in Swedish that have retained their second syllable stress, /e/ can 
occur as the vowel of the second syllable. However, as this is the stressed syllable 
in such cases, it is, from a prosodic perspective, still in the V1 position of a normal 
Pite Saami trochaic foot. Two examples are provided in (146) and (147). 


(146) = /adres:a/ adrdssa [2683] 
[adres:a] ‘address\NOM.SG’ 

(147) — /profes:or/ profdssor [4268] 
[profes:or] ‘professor\NOM.SG’ 





20 The current working Pite Saami orthography is rather inconsistent with the spelling of the /e/ 
phoneme. In V1 position, it is spelled with <a>, while in V2 (in grammatical words) it is spelled 


<e>. 
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Due to the verbal suffixes -jmd ‘1pL.pst’ and -jdd ‘2PL.pst’, verbs with a bisyl- 
labic stem in these forms thus feature /e/ in the third and final syllable, as in (148) 
and (149). Note also that the current working orthography inconsistently spells 
/¢/ as <e> or <A> in these suffixes. 


(148)  /juga-jme/ jugajma [pit100323a.138] 
[jokajme] “drink-1PL.psT’ 

(149) = /aro-jte/ arojda [pit100323a.223] 
[orojte"] ‘reside-2PL.PST’ 


Otherwise, /e/ is unattested in V3 position. 


3.2.1.4 Short open front vowel 


The segment /a/ is an open front vowel of short duration. It can occur in V1, V2 
and V3 positions. When preceding /v/, such as before the suffix -v Acc.sc or -v 
1sG.pRs, /a/ is usually pronounced more to the back towards [a].”1 Examples can 
be found in (150) through (153). 


(150) = /sita-v/ sidav [pit080926.03m14s] 
[sitav] “want-1sG.PRS’ 

(151) = /pala/ bala [6332] 
[pala] ‘become.scared\2sG.PRS’ 

(152) = /kola-t{/ guolatj [pit110413a.150] 
[ksolatf] ‘testicle-DIM\NOM.SG’ 

(153)  /sa:kasta/ sagasta [pit101208.228] 
[sa:kasta ] “say\2SG.PRS’ 


3.2.1.5 Long open front vowel 


The segment /a:/ is an open front vowel of long quantity. It can occur in V1 and 
V2 positions. When preceding a /v/, such as before the suffix -v Acc.sc or -v 
1sG.PRS, /a/ is usually pronounced more to the back towards [a].’*Examples can 
be found in (154) through (158). 





At Simultaneously, /v/ is optionally but frequently pronounced as [v] when following /a/ or /a:/; 
cf. §3.1.1.5.1. 
22 See previous footnote. 
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(154) = /pazla/ bala [6314] 
[pala] ‘dig\2sG.PRs’ 

(155) = /kola:-tf/ guolatj [pit110413a.066] 
[kcola:t{] ‘fish-DIM\NOM.SG’ 

(156) = /mazn:a:/ manna [1129] 
[ma:n:a:] ‘child\NoM.sc’ 

(157) = /ana:-v/ anav [pit101208.263] 
[ana:v] “‘have-1sG.PRS’ 

(158) = /ka:la:v/ galav [4332] 
[ka:la:v] ‘ford\NoM.sG’ 


3.2.1.6 Open-mid back vowel 


The segment /9/ is a open-mid back vowel. It can occur in V1 or V2 position. 
However, if it is in V2 position, then V1 is also /9/. Examples can be found in 
(159) through (163). 


(159) = /oktse/ aktse [2823] 
[ok"tse] ‘nine’ 

(160) = /pot:ne/ baddnje [0230] 
[pottne] ‘husband\nom.sc’ 

(161) = /paj"tot/ bajtot [0242] 
[pojjtot"] ‘wrong’ 

(162) = /poj:"tfo/ bajjtja [2569] 
[pojj:f>] ‘boy\NOM.SG’ 

(163) = /joko-tf/ jagatj [3435] 
[jokot{] “stream-DIM\NOM.SG’ 


3.2.1.7 Close-mid back vowel 


The segment /o/ is a close-mid back vowel. In V1 position, it is realized as a slight 
diphthong [60], while in V2 position it is the monophthong [o]. It is not attested 
in V3 position. Some examples are found in (164) through (167). 
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(164) —/por:e/ 
[péor:e] 


(165) = /kol:e/ 
[kcol:e] 


(166) — /va:jpmo/ 
[va:jpmo] 


(167)  /amnoti-p/ 
[a:notrp"] 


3.2.1.8 Close back vowel 


3.2 Vowels 


buorre [0213] 
‘good’ 

guolle [pit110413a.003] 
‘fish\NOM.SG’ 

vajbmo [pit080701b.115] 


‘heart\NOM.sG’ 


anodip [6301] 
‘request-1PL.PRS’ 


The segment /u/ is a close back vowel. In V1 position, it is not realized with a 
completely narrow oral cavity, while in V2 and V3 positions it is even less close 


and essentially [«], and tends to be shorter in duration. Some examples are found 


in (168) through (173). 


(168) = /juk:sa/ 
[juk:sa] 


(169) = /mur:"ko/ 
[murr:ko] 


(170) = /pu"tsu/ 
[puhtse] 


(171) —_/tsiptsu-t/ 
[tsip"tsest"] 

(172) = /nal:ka-jmus/ 
[nal’kajmus] 


(173) = /sulzu-tf/ 
[sul:etf] 


jukksa [0934] 
‘ski. binding\NoM.sc’ 


murrko [pit080702b.065] 
‘fog\NOM.SG’ 
buhtsu [pit110413b.088] 


“‘reindeer\GEN.SG’ 


tsibtsut [5712] 
‘pinch-INF’ 
njallgajmus [4462] 


‘tasty-SUPERL 


sullutj [5148] 
‘island-DIM\NOM.SG’ 


3.2.1.9 Close back to open front vowel 


The segment /t1a/ is a diphthong which begins as a close but slightly centralized 
back vowel and opens to an open front vowel [a] in most cases. However, the 
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vowel in V2 position can trigger vowel harmony that slightly closes the end po- 
sition of the oral closure so that it is realized as [6é],”° but the triggering vowels 
vary between Pite Saami dialects. For southern dialects, only a close /i/ or close- 
mid vowel /e/ in V2 position can trigger this harmony. In northern dialects, an 
open front /a/ in V2 position”* also triggers this vowel harmony. A few cognate 
pairs are provided in Table 3.17. 


Table 3.17: Examples of allophony for the diphthong /ta/ 











allophone phonemic phonetic orthography — gloss 
[sa] kaal:to k&al:to gualldo ‘snow. flurry\NOM.SG’ 
ffaar-vo-t = {6ar:vot" tjuarrvot ‘call.out-INF’ 
[6é] jaatke-t joet"ket® judatkit ‘extend-INF’ 
puaj:te poéj:te budjjde ‘fat\NOM.SG’ 
northern southern 
[Sé]~[6a]  laak:ta Isekt:a Iéakt:a luakkta ‘pay\NOM.SG’ 


vuasta véesta vGasta vuasta ‘cheese\NOM.SG’ 





Note that this vowel harmony is triggered by a purely phonological context, as 
opposed to the vowel harmony described in §4.1.2.3 in the chapter on morphol- 
ogy, which is triggered morphologically. 


3.2.2 Epenthetic schwa 


In a small number of Pite Saami words, a vowel is inserted between two non- 
homorganic consonants in the consonant center position. This centralized vowel 
is exceptionally short in duration, and is transcribed here with a superscript 
schwa [?]. Waveforms for the two examples provided in (174) and (175) are found 
in Figure 3.3 on the facing page. 


(174) —/rip:re/ ribbre [1403] 
[rip’re] ‘liver\NOM.sG’ 

(175) = /pa:lka/ njalga [1277] 
[na:l°kah] ‘candy\NOM.PL’ 





ee Despite the orthography being quite phonemic rather than phonetic, these two allophones of 
/aa/ are reflected in spelling: [Ga] is spelled <ua> and [Gé] is spelled <ua>. 

24 There are not enough data at this time to know whether a long /a:/ also triggers this in northern 
dialects. 
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Figure 3.3: Waveforms of two words (ribbre ‘liver’ and njalga ‘candy’) with an 
epenthetic schwa, including segmental durations 


In both cases, the epenthetic schwa is clearly linked to more energy, and it 
stands out from the surrounding consonants. These waveforms also make visi- 
ble the shorter duration of the epenthetic schwa (59ms and 47ms, respectively) 
compared to the other vowels (the shortest of which is 108ms). 

Speakers are rarely conscious of this vowel, and it is not reflected in the or- 
thography. In neighboring Lule Saami, a similar epenthetic vowel exists and is 
predictable based on the prosodic and phonological structure of a word (cf. Spiik 
1989: 14-15). It therefore seems likely that this epenthetic schwa is not phone- 
mic in Pite Saami either. However, more data are needed to confirm this and 
thoroughly describe its distribution. The fact that this epenthetic vowel seems to 
be significantly more prevalent in northern Pite Saami dialects complicates the 
situation further. The examples in (176) through (178) provide dialectal variants, 
with the more southern variant first (lacking the epenthetic vowel), and the more 
northern variant second (with the epenthetic schwa). 


(176) /spazj:ta/ [spa:jj:ta] ~ spajta [1711] 
[spa:j°ta] ‘fast’ [pit110518a.3m22s] 
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(177) — /nal:ke/ [nal:ke]~ njallge [pit091001.087] 
[nal?k:e] ‘tasty’ [pit081111.2m59s] 
(178) = /tfaav:tfa/ [faav:tfa]~ tjuavvtja [1954] 
[fudv’ fa] ‘whitefish\NoM.sG’ [pit0906_Ahka- 


javvre_a.168] 
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4 Morphological patterns and word 
classes 


Morphology plays an essential role in Pite Saami, a highly synthetic language. 
Based on morphological patterning and in addition to syntactic criteria, seven 
word classes can be posited. §4.1 first provides an introduction to morphological 
phenomena in Pite Saami, before §4.2 summarizes the word classes. 


4.1 Overview of morphology 


A number of inflectional categories exist in Pite Saami; Table 4.1 provides a sum- 
mary of inflectional categories relevant for each sub-category of the relevant 
word classes. 


Table 4.1: Inflectional categories for pertinent word classes and sub-categories of 
word classes 





word class/sub-category inflectional categories 
verbs 

- finite forms person, tense, mood 

+ non-finite forms aspect, connegation, etc. 
nominals 

* nouns case, number 

+ interrogative, relative pronouns case, number 

+ personal, reflexive pronouns case, number, person 

« demonstrative pronouns case, number, distance 
adjectivals 

+ attributive adjectives comparative, superlative 
+ predicative adjectives comparative, superlative, number 





Derivational morphology is commonly used to create nouns, verbs, and, to 
a lesser extent, adjectives and adverbs. Both derivational and inflectional mor- 


4 Morphological patterns and word classes 


phology manifest themselves linearly (by suffixing) or non-linearly, via conso- 
nant gradation, umlaut and/or vowel harmony. More often than not, linear and 
non-linear morphological phenomena are combined. 

The present section only provides an overview of these various morphological 
phenomena, and is divided into §4.1.1 on linear morphology and §4.1.2 on non- 
linear morphological processes. Because morphological behavior varies between 
the word classes, it is described in more detail individually in the relevant word 
class chapters. 


4.1.1 Linear morphology 


Concerning linearly separable morphology, Pite Saami is an exclusively suffix- 
ing language. Both inflectional and derivational suffixes exist. According to the 
general linear morphological structure of Pite Saami words, derivational suffixes 
attach to a root before inflectional suffixes occur on the resulting stem, as illus- 
trated in (1). 


(1) [lexical root + derivational morphemes + inflectional morphemes] yo,¢ 


4.1.2 Non-linear morphology (morphophonology) 


There are three ways in which non-linear morphology can be expressed in Pite 
Saami: 


+ stem consonant alternations (consonant gradation) 
+ stem vowel alternations in V1 position (umlaut) 
* regressive vowel harmony in V1 and V2 vowels 


These are triggered by a word’s position within an inflectional paradigm, or in 
derivation. All inflectional non-linear morphology is restricted to the final foot 
of a given word, while derivational non-linear morphology can also occur in 
a non-ultimate foot. Non-linear processes may apply simultaneously. The fol- 
lowing sections describe these phenomena in more detail: §4.1.2.1 for consonant 
gradation, §4.1.2.2 for umlaut and §4.1.2.3 for vowel harmony.! 





1 Cf Korhonen (1969) for historical explanations of these morphophonological processes in 
Saami. 
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4.1.2.1 Consonant gradation 


The term consonant gradation* refers to regular alternations of the consonant 
phonemes in the consonant center of the final foot of a word.’ 

All consonant phonemes in the consonant center are included in the present 
classification of such alternations. These alternations come in pairs of stem al- 
lomorphs that differ quantitatively and/or qualitatively. Alternations can be be- 
tween a preaspirated and the corresponding non-aspirated consonant (°x-x), a 
geminate consonant and the corresponding singleton consonant (x:-x), a gemi- 
nate+singleton and the corresponding singleton+singleton (x:y-xy), two single- 
tons and only the latter singleton (xy-y), and three singletons and only the initial 
and final singleton (xyz-xz).* 

These patterns and the attested alternations are provided in Table 4.2 on the 
following page. The term strong grade (abbreviated ‘str’) is used to refer to the 
form with preaspiration, a geminate or more consonant segments than the cor- 
responding form. Likewise, the term weak grade (abbreviated ‘wk’) refers to the 
form lacking a preaspirated or geminate consonant, or having fewer consonant 
segments, respectively. To facilitate reading Table 4.2, the attested alternations 
for each pattern are organized by alternations with a non-aspirated element first, 
followed by patterns with at least one preaspirated element. Furthermore, the 
individual lists of alternations are organized by mode of articulation and by the 
order set forth in the consonant phoneme inventory in Table 3.1 on page 37. Some 
examples illustrating this can be found below. 

The minimal pair in (2) shows a consonant gradation alternation /"p-p/, which 
corresponds to the pattern "x-x. 


(2) — /do*pe/ /dope/ [pit100324] 
dahpe dabe 
house\NoM.sG house\GEN.SG 





* This term is quite common in Saami linguistics, e.g., in Feist (2010), although it is also known as 
‘grade alternation’, e.g., in Sammallahti (1998). As much of the literature on Saami linguistics 
is in languages other than English, it may be useful to provide some translations of the term 
‘consonant gradation’: German: Stufenwechsel, Swedish: stadievdxling, Finnish: astevaihtelu, 
Hungarian: fokvaltakozds and Russian: uepedoeanue cmyneneti. 

3 Cf. §2.2.2 on prosodic positions, including the foot and the consonant center. 

* There are certainly other ways to classify these alternations in the consonant center as well. For 
instance, one could disregard any consonant phonemes that are present in both alternations 
(then x:-x and x:y-xy would be the same type), or consider the x:-x and x:-x patterns in Table 4.2 
to be the same type as simply a case of alternating consonant phonemes. However, the patterns 
in the present classification demonstrate the regularity of patterning between phonological 
features (such as geminate vs. singleton). 
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Table 4.2: Consonant center gradation patterns 





strong <> weak 


attested alternations 





Xx 


ae 


Xx 


xy bed xy 


xy 
XYZ 


ty 


XZ 


'p-p, *t-t, "k-k, "ts-ts, "Yf-tf 

f:-f, v:-v, si-s, f-f, m-m, nn, p-p, rer, bel, j:-j 

®p:-"p, "t-"t, "k:-"k, "f:-Mf, Mts:-"ts 

pt-pt, p:k-pk, p:ts-pts, p:tf-pt{, p:s-ps, psm-pm, p:n-pn, 
p:p-pp, p:r-pr, p:l-pl, p:j-pj, tk-tk, tm-tm, t:n-tn, t:n-tp, 
k:t-kt, ketf-kt{, k:ts-kts, k:s-ks, k:f-kf, kay-kn, k:1-kl, 

f:t-ft, fr-n, v:t-vt, v:k-vk, v:ts-vts, v:t{-vt{, v:s-vs, v:f-vf, 
vir-vy, v:l-vl, v:j-vj, s:p-sp, s:t-st, s:k-sk, s:m-sm, s:n-sn, 
Jk-fk, 

m:s-ms, m:{-mf, n:t-nt, n:k-nk 

rp-rp, rt-rt, rk-rk, rits-rts, r-f-rf, ms-rs, rf-rf, rf-rf, 
rv-rv, rj-rj, lp-lp, I:t-lt, ik-lk, bff lv-ly, ks-ls, 1j-j, 
jp-jp, j:t-jt, j:k-jk, j:s-js, j:f-jf, jev-jv, jr-jr, jl-jl 
m:"p-m'"p, m:"k-m"k, n:"t-n"t, n:"ts-n"ts, n:"k-n"k, 
r"p-r"p, r“t-r"t, rtk-r'k, r"f-r'ff, r:ts-r"ts, L:"p-l"p, 1:"t-1"t, 
I"k-I’k, L:'ts-I'ts, 1Py-Tf, jPt-j't, j2k-jhk, p"y-joef, j:*ts-j"ts 
pm-m, pp-p, tn-n, tn-p, tj-j, ky-n 

vin-vn, vtn-vp, rpm-rm, rtn-rn, rtj-rj, lpm-lm, Itn-In, 
Itp-Ip, jpm-jm, jtn-jn 





The minimal pairs in (3) and (4) are examples of consonant gradation patterns 
which differ in a geminate-singleton alternation. The consonant gradation al- 
ternations illustrated are /v:-v/ and /r:k-rk/, respectively, and correspond to the 


patterns x:-x and x:y-xy. 


(3) — /sa:v:a/ 
savva 
wish\3sG.PRS 


(4) — /per:ko/ 
barrgo 
meat\NOM.SG 


/sa:va/ [pit100323a] 
sava 
wish\2sG.PRS 


/perko/ [pit090926] 
biergo 
meat\NOM.PL 


The minimal pairs in (5) and (6) are examples of consonant gradation patterns 
in which a phoneme present in the first form is absent in the second form. The 
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consonant gradation alternations illustrated here are /tn-n/ and /jpm-jm/, respec- 
tively, and correspond to the patterns xy-y and xyz-xz. 


(5) /atna/ /ana/ [pit101208] 
adna ana 
have\3sc.prS have\2sc.PRs 


(6) —/va:jpmo/ /vayjmo/ [pit110413a] 
vajbmo vajmo 


heart\Nom.sG heart\NOM.PL 


As may be inferred from the examples above, paradigmatic alternations be- 
tween NOM.SG and NoM.PL forms for nouns, or between 2sG.PRs and 3sG.PRS forms 
for verbs are often a good source of minimal pairs concerning consonant grada- 
tion alternations, and are a useful way to determine consonant gradation pat- 
terns. 

Note that the geminate plosives and affricates /p: t:k: ts: t{:/ are lacking in Ta- 
ble 4.2 on the facing page for the pattern x:-x, although alternations such as p:-p 
could be expected. However, due to a lack of sufficient data and some conflicting 
data in the corpus, it is not entirely clear what the current status is for consonant 
gradation in words with a consonant center consisting solely of a geminate plo- 
sive or affricate. The fact that Pite Saami lacks consonant gradation in a limited 
number of contexts is one of the main differences to Lule Saami to the north, 
which does not lack consonant gradation, and Ume Saami to the south, which 
features consonant gradation even less frequently (cf. Sammallahti 1998: 21-23). 
The example in (7) illustrates a word clearly lacking consonant gradation in the 
corpus data, here with the geminate velar plosive /k:/. 


(7) /vatk:e/ /va:k:e/ (*/va:ke/) [pit110522] 
vagge vagge 
valley\Nom.sc — valley\NOM.PL 
Corpus data also indicate that variation within the Pite Saami area complicates 
things. For instance, the adjective tjabbe ‘beautiful’ undergoes consonant grada- 
tion in the speech of speakers from the northern parts of Arjeplog, but does not 
for southern speakers, as illustrated in (8). For northern speakers, the gradation 
is realized as an alternation in voicing, and not length. 


(8) — /tfaxp:a/ /Yap:e/ ——/tfazb:e/ [pitl10522, sje20131017] 
southern northern 
tjabba tjabbe 


beautiful\aTTR Dbeautiful\prep 
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This being the case, some speakers from farther north may have further voiced 
plosive phonemes /b: d: g:/ that only occur in consonant gradation alternations 
with the corresponding unvoiced phonemes /p: t: k:/. However, it is not clear 
based on the corpus data how widespread this feature is, or if it also affects gemi- 
nate affricates. 

Finally, it is not clear from the corpus data what the status of the phonolog- 
ical contexts lacking consonant gradation mentioned in Sammallahti (1998: 21) 
(working from a historical perspective and with older data) is. Further research 
is needed to complete the picture, and variation within Pite Saami and possible 
effects of language attrition should also be taken into consideration. 


4.1.2.2 Umlaut 


The term umlaut refers to regular allomorphic alternations of the vowels in the 
V1 position of a stem.° The two umlaut patterns attested in the corpus are listed 
in Table 4.3. 


Table 4.3: The two attested umlaut patterns 








IPA orthography 
€ - e a <- ie 
ta <-— oO ua/ud <> uo 





These umlaut alternations are qualitative and not quantitative. These alterna- 
tions are not triggered by the phonological environment, but instead morpholog- 
ically. The allomorph /e/ in the first pattern is found in the same paradigmatic 
slots for each inflectional class as /ta/° in the second pattern, just as the allo- 
morphs /e/ and /o/ also correspond to the same paradigmatic slots. Word forms 
for bdgge ‘wind’ in (9) and for budlldet ‘burn’ in (10) provide examples of the two 
umlaut patterns. 


(9) /beg:a/ /beg:a/ [pit080621] 


bagga biegga 
wind\NOoM.sG wind\NOM.PL 





> Cf. §2.2.2 on prosodic positions, including V1 position. 
° Note that /a/ has an allomorph [é] triggered by purely phonological vowel harmony; 
ef. §3.2.1.9. 
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(10) = /pual:ta/ /polta/ [pit101208] 
buallda buolda 
ignite\3sG.PRS ignite\2sG.PRs 


For lexemes subject to consonant gradation, forms featuring /e/ or /aa/ are typ- 
ically in the strong grade, while forms with /e/ or /o/ are normally in the weak 
grade; cf. the word forms in example (10). 


4.1.2.3 Vowel harmony 


The term vowel harmony (abbreviated “VH’) here refers to non-adjacent regres- 
sive phonological assimilation concerning the place of articulation of the V1 
vowel of a stem in the context of certain V2 vowels.’ Specifically, mid-high or 
high front vowels in V2 position in specific paradigmatic slots trigger raising 
of the vowel in V1 position. Because the paradigmatic slots that trigger vowel 
harmony differ between word classes and inflectional classes, and do not apply 
across the board, vowel harmony is not a purely phonological process, but mor- 
phophonological. Furthermore, the results of harmony on the same underlying 
vowel are inconsistent, and may be due to a word’s membership is certain mor- 
phological classes concerning vowel harmony. However, future research must 
be conducted to come to a more thorough conclusion on this. 

Verbs and nouns can be subject to vowel harmony, but the assimilation pat- 
terns vary both between these word classes and within them. Table 4.4 on the 
following page summarizes the various patterns and the word classes that they 
are attested in based on the current corpus. 

The morphological categories that trigger vowel harmony also vary. This is 
the case not only between nouns and verbs (as these have different inflectional 
categories), but also between inflectional classes for verbs. These categories are 
presented in Table 4.5 on the next page. 

Some examples for vowel harmony are provided here. In (11), an example is 
shown of vowel harmony in the Class Ie noun guolle ‘fish’, as it alternates be- 
tween /o/ in the V1 vowel of the Nom.sc form, and /u/ in the Nom.PL form. 


(11) = /kole/ /kealij/ [pit110413a] 
guole guli-j 
fish\NoM.PL  fish-GEN.PL 


In (12), an example of vowel harmony in the class II verb bassat ‘wash’ is pro- 
vided. Here, a vowel harmony alternation between /a/ in the V1 vowel of the 





7 Cf. §2.2.2 on prosodic positions, including V1 and V2 positions. 
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Table 4.4: Vowel harmony assimilation patterns and the word classes these are 
found in 





VH pattern nouns verbs 





e/e — i V V 
Ga/o — u V V 
a — ¢€ V V 
A) —> u V V 
a — e€ V 

a —> i V 
a — i A 
a —> e V 





Table 4.5: Paradigm slots that trigger vowel harmony 





word class inflectional class forms triggering VH 





nouns class Ie GEN.PL, ACC.PL, ILL.PL, INESS.PL, 
ELAT.PL, COM.SG, COM.PL 
verbs class II 1DU.PRS, 3PL.PRS, 1SG.PST, 2SG.PST, 
3PL.PST, PL.IMP 
class III 1DU.PRS, 3PL.PRS, 1SG.PST, 2SG.PST, 


3SG.PST, 1DU.PST, 2DU.PST, 3DU.PST, 
1PL.PST, 2PL.PST, 3PL.PST, PL.IMP 





2sc.PRs form, and /i/ in the 2sc.pst form is evident (in addition to a consonant 
gradation alternation). 


(12) — /pasa/ /bis:e/ [pit101208] 
basa bisse 
wash\2sc.prRs wash\2sc.pst 


Finally, (13) shows an example of vowel harmony in the class III verb budlldet 
‘burn’. Here, a vowel harmony alternation between /o/ in the V1 vowel of the 
2sc.PRs form, and /u/ in the 2sc.pstT form is evident (in addition to a consonant 
gradation alternation). 
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(13) /polta/ /pul:te/ [pit101208] 
buolda bullde 
ignite\2sc.pRs ignite\2sc.psT 


See §5.3.1.2 for more details on vowel harmony in nouns, and §8.4.2.1 in verbs. 
Note that, for nouns, vowel harmony is also referred to as ‘j-suffix vowel har- 
mony’. 


4.2 Overview of word classes 


By characterizing the morphological and syntactic behavior of words in Pite 
Saami, and grouping such words based on that behavior, a total of seven word 
classes can be distinguished. These can be divided into two general categories 
containing generally open word classes and closed word classes, and are listed in 
Table 4.6. The specific syntactic criteria and inflectional categories defining these 
are summarized in Table 4.7 on the next page. 


Table 4.6: Pite Saami word classes and the corresponding chapter/section 





open word classes Ch./Sec. closed word classes Sec. 





nominals adpositions §9.2 
nouns Ch. 5 conjunctions §9.3 
pronouns Ch.6 _ interjections §9.4 

adjectivals 
adjectives Ch. 7 
numerals §7.9 

verbs Ch. 8 

adverbials §9.1 





Some word classes consist of two or more subclasses: nominals refer to nouns 
and pronouns (personal, demonstrative, reflexive, interrogative and relative), and 
adjectivals include both adjectives and numerals. Note that pronouns and numer- 
als are closed subclasses belonging to open classes. 

This categorization is intended to provide a broad starting point for classifying 
Pite Saami words; details for each word class can be found in the relevant chap- 
ters below. Chapter 5 concerns the nominal subclass nouns, which provide fairly 
straightforward examples of the morphophonological complexities involved in 
Pite Saami inflection and derivation, while the nominal subclass pronouns is dealt 
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Table 4.7: Morphological and syntactic criteria for word classes 








word class inflectional categories syntactic criteria 
nominals case/number head of a nominal phrase 
adjectivals number (for predicate adjec- head of an adjectival phrase 
tives) 
verbs tense/mood/person/number, _ head of a verb complex 
non-finite forms (connega- 
tion, aspect) 
adverbials none head of an adverbial phrase 
adpositions none head of an _ adpositional 
phrase 
conjunctions none connect words, phrases, 
clauses, texts 
interjections none independent words at clause- 


level 





with in Chapter 6. Chapter 7 then covers the adjectival subclasses adjectives and 
numerals. Following this, Chapter 8 deals with verbs. Finally, the remaining 
small classes (adverbials, adpositions, conjunctions and interjections) are covered 


in Chapter 9. 
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Nouns in Pite Saami form an open class of words that are formally defined by 
their ability to head a nominal phrase. As the head of an NP, a noun inflects for 
case and number. Each nouns consists of a lexical stem followed by an inflectional 
class marker and a portmanteau suffix indicating case and number, as illustrated 
in (1). 


(1) > + class-marker + case/number 


Pite Saami noun stems can have up to three allomorphic forms throughout the 
nominal paradigm due to a complex combination of morphophonological pro- 
cesses. The current chapter first describes the morphological categories number 
(§5.1) and case (§5.2) in a general way in order to provide a background for the 
variables discussed in §5.3 on morphological case and number marking. A de- 
scription of the inflectional class markers and the resulting inflectional classes 
for nouns is given in §5.4.' The final section (§5.5) deals briefly with the posses- 
sive suffixes, an infrequent set of archaic suffixes that indicate number and case 
and signify the possessor of the head noun’s referent. 


5.1 Number in nouns 


Pite Saami nouns inflect for singular and plural in all grammatical cases except 
the essive and possibly the abessive case. Dual is not a relevant category for 
nouns, despite being an integral category in verb morphology and for some pro- 
noun classes. Number is expressed along with case by portmanteau suffixes, stem 
alternations, or a combination of both. §5.3 on number and case marking treats 
this in more detail. 

There is no formal distinction between count and mass nouns in Pite Saami, as 
illustrated by the example in (2), in which the words for ‘flour’, ‘sugar’ and ‘food’ 
are all inflected for plural. 





1 Cf. §10.1 for derivational morphology creating nouns. 
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(2) dan ajten inima jafojd ja 
d-a-n ajte-n ini-ma jafo-jd ja 
DEM-PROX-INESS.SG shed-INEss.sG have-1PL.psT flour-Aacc.PL and 
suhkurijd ja garvojd ja_ iehtja biebmojd 
suhkuri-jd ja garvo-jd ja iehtja biebmo-jd 


sugar-Acc.PL and clothing-acc.pL and other food-acc.PL 
‘In this shed we had flour and sugar and clothing and other food: 
[pit100310b.100-104] 


When the singular form is used, a noun’s referent is either generic, as illustrated 
by both nouns in (3), or it refers to a single unit, as the noun djten ‘shed’ in 
example (2) above. 


(3) men vudsta, del kafan njallge 
men vuasta del kafa-n njallge 
but cheese\Nom.sc definitely coffee-INEss.sc tasty 
‘But cheese, (it’s) definitely tasty in coffee’ [pit080924.139] 


5.2 The nominal case system 


Pite Saami has nine cases: nominative, genitive, accusative, illative, inessive, ela- 
tive, comitative, abessive, and essive.* Nouns inflect for these cases, in addition 
to number, via portmanteau suffixes, stem alternations, or a combination of both. 
A general description of the cases is provided here. Note that the case system is 
valid for pronouns (also a subclass of nominals) as well, but not for adjectives 
and numerals. Case is expressed along with number by portmanteau suffixes, 
stem alternations, or a combination of both. §5.3 on treats this in more detail. 


5.2.1 Nominative case 


In addition to being used as the citation form, most commonly in singular, nomi- 
native case (NOM) marks the grammatical subject of a verbal clause (typically the 
most agent-like argument for transitive verbs) as in (4) and (5). 


(4) da stuor sarves bahta 
da __stuor sarves bahta 
then big moose\NoM.sc come\3sG.PRS 
‘Then a big moose arrives. [pit090702.319] 





2 The terminology chosen here for the nine cases reflects the names used traditionally in Uralic 
studies. 
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(5) ja da dahka almatj dalav 
ja da dahka almatj dala-v 
and then make\3sc.prs person\NOM.SG fire-ACC.SG 
‘And then one makes a fire’ [pit100404.102] 


The possessed noun in a possessive copular clause (cf. §13.1.4) is also in the 
nominative case, as in (6). 


(6) muvne la bijjla 
muvne 1a bijjla 


1sG.INEss be\3sG.PRS car\NOM.SG 
‘Thave a car. (lit.: ‘at-me is car’) [pit080926.01m44s]e 


5.2.2 Genitive case 


The genitive case (GEN), the only adnominal case in Pite Saami, marks the pos- 
sessor modifying the head of a noun phrase (the possessed noun), as in (7). 


(7) gokt la dan almatja namma 
gokt la d-a-n almatj-a namma 
how be\3sG.PRS DEM-DIST-GEN.SG person-GEN.SG name\NOM.SG 
majna sagasta? 
ma-jna sagasta 


REL-COM.SG talk\2sG.PRs 
‘What is the name of that person who you are talking with?’ 
[pit110521b1.040]e 


Furthermore, the nominal complement in a postpositional phrase occurs in the 
genitive case, as the noun gdde ‘hut’ in (8). 


(8) gdde sinne suovastit 
gade sinne suovasti-t 
hut\GEN.sc in — smoke-INF 
‘to smoke (something) inside a hut’ [pitl00405a.157] 


5.2.3 Accusative case 


The accusative case (Acc) marks the object of a transitive verb, as illustrated by 
the monotransitive clause in (9). 
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(9) da virtiv valldet giehpajd ja_ ribrev ja 
da virti-v vallde-t giehpa-jd ja ribbre-v ja 
then must-1sc.pRs take-1nF lung-Acc.PL and liver-acc.sc and 
dagarijd _—_ulgos 
dagari-jd_ __ulgos 
such-ACc.PL out 
‘Then I have to take out the lungs, the liver and such things. 
[pit080909.103] 


In ditransitive clauses, the accusative marks the object referring to the theme 
while the recipient is marked by the illative, as in (10). 


(10) man vaddav gajka buhtsujda biebmov 


man — vadda-v gajka buhtsu-jda biebmo-v 
1sG.NOM give-1sG.PRs all\ILL reindeer-1LL.PL food-acc.sG 
‘I give food to all the reindeer’ [pit110413b.137]e 


The accusative can also mark nouns functioning as a clause-level temporal ad- 
verbial phrase denoting a period of time, as in (11). 


(11) jo dan vuolen udemda ijav 
jo d-a-n vuolen ude-ma ija-v 
yes DEM-DIST-GEN.SG under sleep-1PL.psT night-Acc.sG 
‘Yes, and we slept under that for a night’ [pit090702.305] 


5.2.4 Illative case 


The illative case (ILL) marks nouns that are the goal of the action expressed by a 
verb of motion, as in (12). 


(12) muhten batsoj ij bade garrdaj 
muhten batsoj ij bade garrda-j 
some _ reindeer\NOM.PL NEG\3PL.PRS come\CONNEG corral-ILL.sG 
“Some reindeer don’t come into the corral? [pit080909.007] 


In addition, the illative case marks nouns that refer to the addressee of commu- 
nication, as in (13), and the recipient of ‘giving’ actions, as in (14). 


(13) muv — ahttje halloj sames raddndj... 
muv ahttje hallo-j sames raddna-j 
1sG.GEN father\NoM.sG say-3sG.PsT some friend-ILL.sG 
‘My father said to some friend..’ [pit090702.505] 
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(14) vadde Jassjaj aj 
vadde Jassja-j aj 
give\sc.IMP Josh-ILL.sG also 
“Give (one) to Josh, too!’ [pit090519.033] 


Finally, familial relations can also be expressed using an illative construction. 
In such cases, the ‘ego’ of the family relation is in the illative, as in (15). 


(15) dan la eddno munje 
dan la eddno munje 
2SG.NOM be\2sG.PRS maternal.uncle\NOM.SG 1SG.ILL 
“You are my maternal uncle’ (lit.: you are maternal uncle to me) 
[pit110413b.035]e 


In this example, the illative nominal is a pronoun, but it is plausible that full 
nouns are possible in this function as well, although there are no such tokens in 
the corpus. 


5.2.5 Inessive case 


The inessive case (INEss) marks nouns that function as adjuncts to verbal clauses 
indicating the location of the event or action, as in (16). 


(16) nda, mav enabov dihki Ahkkabakten? 
na ma-v enabo-v dihki Ahkkabakte-n 
well what-acc.sc more-acc.sG do\2sc.pst Ahkkabakte-INEss.sc 
‘Well, what more did you do in Ahkkabakkte?’ [pit080924.021] 


Similarly, as the complement of the copular verb, an inessive noun indicates 
the location of the subject referent, as in (17). 


(17) vaggen Salvojahka'l 
vagge-n Salvo-jahka=1 
valley-INEss.sG Salvo-creek\NoM.sG=be\3sG.PRS 
‘Salvo Creek is in the valley’ [pit100404.007] 


The possessor noun in a possessive copular clause (cf. §13.1.4) is also in the 
inessive case, as in (18). 


(18) samen la bena 
same-n la bena 
Saami-INEss.sG be\3sc.pRs dog\NOM.sG 
‘The Saami man has a dog. (lit.: at Saami is dog) [pit080917a.068]e 
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5.2.6 Elative case 


The elative case (ELAT) marks nouns as the source of an action of transfer, as in 
(19), as well as the origin, as in (20) and (21). 


(19) valdav tiajvev ribrist luovas 
valda-v tjajve-v ribri-st luovas 
take-1sc.pRs stomach-acc.sc liver-ELAT.sG loose 
‘T loosen the stomach from the liver. [pit080909.079] 
(20) na gasse dija algijda Ornvikast vuodjet vadndsav? 
na gasse dija algi-jda Ornvika-st vuodje-t vadnasa-v 


well when 2PL.NoM begin-2PL.pst Ornvik-ELAT.sG drive-INF boat-Acc.sG 
‘Well when did you start taking the boat from Ornvik?’ _[pit080924.563] 


(21) dan bada Amerigist 
dan bada Amerig-ist 
2SG.NOM come\2sc.PRS America-ELAT.SG 
“You come from America. [pit080621.28m02s]e 


The elative also marks the addressee of a question (the source of information), 
as in (22). 


(22) Eddest galgav gatjadit 
Edde-st galga-v gatjadi-t 
Edgar-ELAT.sG will-1sG.pRs ask-INF 
‘T will ask Edgar’ [pit090519.357] 


Similarly, in a copular clause, the elative case can mark a noun whose referent 
is a source of pain, as in (23). 


(23) man lev ajvest 
man __le-v ajve-st 
1sG.NOM be-1sc.pRs head-ELAT.SG 
‘T have a headache. (lit.: ‘I am from head’) [pit110331b.079]e 


The noun referring to the material that something consists of or is made of is 
in the elative case, as in (24) and (25). 


(24) man iv tuhtje dav farska mdlest 
man i-v tuhtje d-a-v farska male-st 
1sG.NOM NEG-1sc.PRS like\CONNEG DEM-DIST-ACC.SG fresh blood-ELAT.sG 
‘I don’t like that (made) of fresh blood? [pit080924.271] 
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(25) da la sasnest garroduvum 
d-a la sasne-st garro-duvu-m 
DEM-PROX\NOM.PL be\3PL.PRS furless.leather-ELAT.SG se W-PASS-PRF 
“These are sewn out of furless leather: [pit080708_Session08.001] 


The elative case can be used to mark the agent which carries out the action 
referred to by a passivized verb, as in (26). 


(26) gahte la tsiggijiduvvum  mandjst 
gahte la tsiggij-duvvu-m mana-jst 
hut\Nom.sc be\3sc.PRs build-pAss-PRF  child-ELAT.PL 
‘The hut has been built by children’ [pit110518a.28m41s]e 


In comparative constructions, elative marks a noun whose referent is the stan- 
dard in the comparison, as in (27). 


(27) man lev stuorab  Svienast 
man __ile-v stuora-b Sviena-st 
1sG.NOM be-1sc.PRs big-cOMP Sven-ELAT.SG 
‘I am bigger than Sven’ [pit110331b.087]e 


5.2.7 Comitative case 


The comitative case (COM) marks nouns referring to someone or something partic- 
ipating in an action together with the agent as in (28), or some other participant, 
as in (29). 


(28) men ddtjo same gielav sagastit duv 
men adtjo same giela-v sagasti-t duv 
but may\2sc.psT Saami\GEN.sG language-Acc.sG speak-INF 2SG.GEN 
arbenij? 
arbeni-j 


sibling-coM.PL 
‘But were you allowed to speak the Saami language with your siblings?’ 
[pit080924.366] 


(29) valda kafav suhkorijn jala suhkorahta? 
valda kafa-v suhkori-jn jala suhkor-ahta 


take\2sc.prs coffee-ACC.sG sugar-COM.SG or sugar-ABESS 
‘Do you take your coffee with sugar or without sugar?’ 
[pit110509b.11m41s]e 
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The comitative also marks nouns referring to an instrument used to carry out 
an action, as in (30). 


(30) del vuodja bijlajn Ornvikaj ja dda vadnasijn 
del vuodja bijla-jn Ornvika-j ja da  vadnasi-jn 
now drive\3scG.PRs car-CoM.sG Ornvik-ILL.sc and then boat-com.sc 
Tjeggelvasa badjel 
Tjeggelvas-a badjel 
Tjeggelvas-GEN.SG over 
‘Now one drives to Ornvik by car, then by boat over Lake Tjeggelvas’ 
[pit080924.471] 


When two persons or things are equated with respect to a certain characteris- 
tic, the comitative marks the noun whose referent is the standard of comparison, 
as in (31). 


(31) Svenna la akta vuoras Ingerijn 
Svenna la akta vuoras Inger-ijn 
Sven\Nom.sc be\3sc.prs one old _—sInger-coM.sc 
‘Sven is as old as Inger” (lit: Sven is one age with Inger) _ [pit110331b.135]e 


5.2.8 Abessive case 


The referent of a noun marked by the abessive case (ABESS) is lacking or missing, 
as illustrated by (32)° and (33). 


(32) valda kafav suhkorijn jala suhkorahta? 
valda kafa-v suhkori-jn —_jala suhkor-ahta 


take\2sc.pRs coffee-ACC.SG sugar-COM.SG or sugar-ABESS 
‘Do you take your coffee with sugar or without sugar?’ 


[pit110509b.11m41s]e 
(33) dan la vajmodak dal 
dan la vajmo-dak dal 
2SG.NOM be\2sc.prRs heart-ABESS now 
“You are heartless now. [pit110413a.226]e 


Note that nouns in abessive are rare in natural speech, and limited to elicitation 
sessions in the corpus.* While the meaning of nouns in the abessive case is quite 





3 This example is also found in (29) above but is repeated here for convenience, as well as to 
focus on the abessive noun. 

4 The Wordlist Project’s wordlist indicates that the word djndt can also be used to express ‘with- 
out’ (entry 4367; cf. §1.2.3.4), but the corpus does not provide any tokens of this. 
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clear, their morphophonological behavior is problematic; see §5.3.3 for more de- 
tails. 


5.2.9 Essive case 


The essive case (Ess) generally marks predicative nouns functioning as comple- 
ments of verbs such as sjaddat ‘become’, as in (34) and (35), and gahtjoduvvat ‘be 
called’, as in (36). Note that nouns in the essive case do not inflect for number. 


(34) bednan sjaddav 
bedna-n sjadda-v 
dog-Ess become-1sG.PRS 


‘I become a dog: [pit110509b.05m49s]e 
(35) jegna sjadda tjahtsen 

jegna sjadda tjahtse-n 

ice\NOM.SG become\3scG.PRS water-Ess 

‘Ice becomes water. [pit110331b.160]e 
(36) dut sahke vadnasan gahtjoduvva 

d-u-t sahke vadnasa-n gahtjo-duvva 

DEM-RMT-NOM.SG birch\Nom.sc boat-Ess__ call-pass\3sc.PRS 

“Yonder birch is called a boat? [pit110509b.14m02s]e 


Furthermore, the complement of the particle dugu ‘like’ can be in the essive 
case, as illustrated by the example in (37). 


(37) dat vuodja dugu goullen 
d-a-t vuodja dugu goulle-n 
DEM-DIST-NOM.SG swim\3sc.PRS like fish-Ess 
“He swims like a fish’ [pit110413a.059]e 


However, while my main consultant accepted constructions like in (37), her ini- 
tial response normally consisted of nearly the same construction, only with the 
noun in nominative case, as in (38). 


(38) vuodja dugu goulle 
vuodja dugu goulle 
swim\3sc.PRs like fish\NoM.sG 
‘He swims like a fish’ [pit110413a.052]e 


Finally, it should be pointed out that essive is not particularly common in the 
corpus; tokens for this case are only found in elicitation sessions. In summary, 
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there are not enough data to come to any definitive conclusions concerning the 
status of essive in current Pite Saami usage. 


5.3 Number and case marking on nouns 


As indicated in the previous sections, Pite Saami nouns inflect for nine cases and 
two number categories (only the essive and possibly the abessive cases do not 
inflect for number). While case and number are generally marked by nominal suf- 
fixes, they are often supplemented by other morphophonological marking strate- 
gies, or even expressed solely by non-linear morphology. These other strategies 
are: 


* consonant alternations in the stem (also known as consonant gradation) 
* stem-vowel alternations (umlaut) 
+ vowel harmony 


Concerning nouns, the segmental alternations are discussed in detail in §5.3.2, 
while vowel harmony is presented in §5.4.1.1. First, a short discussion of the 
nominal suffixes follows here. 


5.3.1 Nominal suffixes 


Pite Saami has a number of portmanteau suffixes expressing case and number. 
Only NOM.SG, NOM.PL and GEN.SG are generally not marked by any linear mor- 
phology. The nominal suffixes marking case and number are listed in Table 5.1 
on the facing page. Note that the status of the abessive suffixes is unclear, includ- 
ing whether they inflect for number, as discussed in §5.3.3. Nouns in essive case 
do not inflect for number. 

In NOM.PL and GEN.SG, the -h suffix is optional in Pite Saami (and therefore 
appears in parentheses in Table 5.1).° The com.sc suffix has two allomorphs: -jn 
and -jna, which seem to be in free variation in the corpus, and not determined 
phonologically. 


5.3.1.1 Nominal suffixes and syncretism 


Several of the nominal inflectional suffixes, considered by themselves, are homo- 
phonous: 





> The paradigms in Lehtiranta (1992: 156-157) also indicate an optional -h, while Lagercrantz 
(1926: 104-105) does not indicate any -h at all. 
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Table 5.1: Nominal case and number suffixes 





SINGULAR PLURAL 








NOM - - (~ -h) 

GEN - (~ -h) -j 

ACC -v -jt 

ILL -j -jda 

INESS -n -jn 

ELAT  -st -jst 

com — -jn(a) -j 

ABESS -dak, -daga, -gat, -gahta, -ahta 
ESS -n 





- -j for ILL.SG, GEN.PL, and COM.PL 
« -jn for INESS.PL and COM.SG 


- -n for ESS and INESS.SG 


(optional) -h for NoM.PL and GEN.sc° 


For Class III nouns’ which do not exhibit any stem allomorphy, the correspond- 
ing inflected noun forms within a paradigm are therefore syncretic. Two exam- 
ples are listed in Table 5.2. 


Table 5.2: Syncretic inflectional form sets for Class III nouns without stem 
allomorphy 





ILL.SG/GEN.PL/COM.PL INESS.PL/COM.SG __ESS/INESS.SG NOM.PL/GEN.SG 
almatjij almatjijn almatjin almatja(h) ‘person’ 
alolij alolijn alolin alola(h) ‘tool’ 








However, for nouns which have stem allomorphy (consonant gradation, um- 
laut and/or j-suffix vowel harmony), different stem allomorphs are chosen for 
ILL.SG than for GEN.PL and COM.PL, for Ess than for INEss.sG, and for NOM.sG than 
for NOM.PL and GEN.SG. 





6 The alternative to the optional -h suffix for Nom.PL and GEN.sG forms is no suffix (except for 
Class III nouns, which are marked by -Ca). 
7 Cf. §5.4.3. 
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As a result, only the inflected forms for GEN.PL and coM.PL, for INEss.PL and 
COM.SG (the -jn variant of the latter), as well as for NOM.PL and GEN.SG are syn- 
cretic in all noun paradigms. Some examples are provided in Table 5.3. 


Table 5.3: Syncretic inflectional form pairs valid for all noun classes 





NOM.PL/GEN.SG GEN.PL/COM.PL INESS.PL/COM.SG class 





luokta(-h) luokta-j luokta-jn Ia ‘bay’ 
vajma(-h) vajma-j vajma-jn Id ‘heart’ 
guole(-h) guli-j guli-jn le ‘fish’ 
vagge(-h) vaggi-j vaggi-jn le ‘valley’ 
alma(-h) alma-j alma-jn II ‘man’ 
almatja(-h) almatji-j almatji-jn IIIa ‘person’ 
bednaga(-h) bednagi-j bednagi-jn IIIb = ‘dog’ 





5.3.1.2 Nominal suffixes with a -j component 


When looking at the inflectional suffixes, it is noticeable that a number of suffixes 
contain a -j component, as highlighted by Table 5.4. It is tempting to posit a plural 
marking suffix -j because it occurs in GEN.PL, ACC.PL, ILL.PL, INESS.PL, ELAT.PL and 
COM.PL; however, the ILL.sc suffix -j and the com.sc suffix -jn(a) both have a 
similar -j element, but are clearly not plural. 


Table 5.4: Nominal case/number suffixes with a -j- segment 





SINGULAR PLURAL 





NOM 

GEN J 
ACC -jt 
ILL -j -jda 
INESS -jn 
ELAT -jst 
COM -jn(a) -j 
ABESS 

ESS 
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Furthermore, as illustrated in Table 5.5, the plural cases with a -j component in 
the suffix trigger vowel harmony in stem consonants in Class Ie nouns (cf. §5.4.1.1), 
but so does the com.sc suffix, while the 1LL.sc suffix does not trigger j-suffix 


Table 5.5: Nominal case/number suffixes with a -j- segment and triggering 
j-suffix vowel harmony 





SINGULAR PLURAL 





NOM 
GEN 

ACC 

ILL xX 
INESS 

ELAT 

COM A 
ABESS 

ESS 


IR IRS 





vowel harmony (despite being segmentally identical to GEN.PL and CoM.PL suf- 
fixes). Thus, -j suffixes that trigger vowel harmony also fail to align with number 
marking. As a result, I do not analyze any -j suffix as a plural marker, but do 
point out this nearly pervasive plural pattern.® 


5.3.2 Non-linear noun morphology 


In addition to the suffixes described above, most nouns are also marked for case 
and number by non-linear stem allomorphy (cf. §4.1.2). Because NOM.SG, NOM.PL 
and GEN.sG lack suffixes completely,’ nouns in these three case/number cate- 
gories can only be marked by non-linear morphology. 

To illustrate this, the inflectional paradigm for the noun bdrrgo ‘meat’ is pro- 
vided in Table 5.6 on the next page and described here. Note that, due to /o/ 
occurring in V2 position in all forms as the inflectional class marker, the stem 
has two allomorphs: bdrrg- and bierg-. 

In summary, the inflectional paradigm for bdrrgo is characterized by both con- 
sonant gradation and umlaut in the stem, and the morphological environment 
determines which of these allomorphs is selected. As a result, the acc.pL form 





8 Cf. ‘eidemic resonance’ in Bickel & Nichols (2007: 209-210). 
° As mentioned in §5.3.1 above, there is an optional -A suffix marking NoM.PL and GEN.SG. 
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Table 5.6: The inflectional paradigm for the noun bdrrgo ‘meat’ 





SINGULAR PLURAL 





NOM _ barrgo biergo 

GEN biergo biergoj 

ACC biergov biergojd 

ILL barrgoj biergojda 
INESS _ biergon biergojn 
ELAT _ biergost biergojst 
com _ biergojn biergo 
ABESS_ biergodak _ biergodahta 
ESS barrgon 





biergojd is marked for case/number by the weak bierg- stem and the -jd suffix 
simultaneously, and the 11L.sc form bdrrgoj is marked by the strong bdrrg- stem 
and the -j suffix. The most obvious evidence that the choice of stem allomorph 
is morphologically meaningful can be found in a comparison of the Nom.sc form 
bdrrgo and the Nom.PL”” form biergo. These forms differ exclusively in the choice 
of the strong versus the weak stem allomorph and in the choice of umlaut. Thus, 
the Nom.sc form bdrrgo is marked for case/number by the fact that the stem is in 
the strong grade and features the vowel a, while the NoM.PL stem is in the weak 
grade and features the vowel ie. 

This pattern of non-linear case/number marking throughout the paradigm for 
barrgo is illustrated in Table 5.7 on the facing page. Here, two patterns are man- 
ifest: the forms for NOM.SG, ILL.sG and Ess show one pattern, while all other 
case/number combinations exhibit the other pattern. This alignment of stem allo- 
morph selection is more or less prevalent throughout Pite Saami noun paradigms 
whenever stem allomorphy is a part of a noun’s inflectional paradigm. Note, how- 
ever, that not every noun undergoes consonant gradation and/or umlaut; instead, 
their presence are determined by the phonological form of a noun. Consonant 
gradation is described in detail in §4.1.2.1, and umlaut in §4.1.2.2; some exam- 
ples of nouns with consonant gradation and umlaut alternations are shown in 
Table 5.8 on the next page and Table 5.9 on page 98, respectively. 





10 As the Nom.P1 form is always syncretic with the GEN.sG form, a comparison of the latter with 
the Nom.sc form would be equally insightful. 
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Table 5.7: Non-linear morphological case/number marking in the paradigm for 
the noun bdrrgo ‘meat’ 





SINGULAR 


PLURAL 





NOM 


d+str 





GEN 
ACC 





ILL 





d+str 





ietwk 





INESS 
ELAT 
COM 
ABESS 





ESS | 


d+str 





Table 5.8: Consonant gradation patterns for nouns, with NoM.sG and NOM.PL ex- 
ample pairs 








strong - weak NOM.sSG NOM.PL 

nx - x /to*pe/ /tope/ ‘house’ 
dahpe dabe 

x: - x /koke/ /kole/ ‘fish’ 
guolle guole 
/na:"p:e/ /na:*pe/ ‘milking bowl’ 
nahppe nahpe 

xy - xy /narka/ - /parka/ ‘cape’ (geog.) 
njarrga njarga 

xy - y _ /etno/ - /eno/ ‘river’ 
edno eno 

XyZ  - xz /vajpmo/ - /va:jmo/ ‘heart’ 
vajbmo vajmo 





5.3.3 Problematic case/number marking in abessive case 


Unlike the other cases, the behavior of nouns in the abessive case is a bit of an 
enigma, even if its meaning, which typically translates as ‘without’, is quite clear 
(cf. §5.2.8). Indeed, it is difficult to come to any certain conclusions about the rela- 
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Table 5.9: Umlaut alternation patterns for nouns, with Nom.sc and NOM.PL exam- 








ple pairs 
X - y  NOM.SG NOM.PL 
e - e /pek:a/ - /pek:a/ ‘wind’ 
bdgga biegga 
ta - o /ldakta/ - /lokta/ ‘bay’ 
luakkta luokta 





tionship between abessive as a case per se and the morphophonological marking 
of nouns in the abessive case. It seems to be rarely used in natural speech, and 
is only attested in the corpus in elicitation sessions. Even in elicitation sessions, 
language consultants were often hesitant or uncertain of the word forms they 
produced, and often produced conflicting forms for a single item. Indeed, the 
slipperiness of the abessive case is nothing new, as both Lagercrantz (1926) and 
Lehtiranta (1992) only provide incomplete treatments of abessive. 

One potential source of the confusion (even for speakers) is the fact that abes- 
sive suffixes are unique in two ways. First, there is significant allomorphy, and, 
secondly, some of the allomorphs are the only bisyllabic nominal inflection suf- 
fixes in Pite Saami. The attested forms are -dak, -daga, -gat, -gahta and -ahta 
(cf. examples (32) and (33) on page 90). Furthermore, the weak grade usually 
accompanies abessive, but sometimes the strong grade does. In some cases of 
Class Ie nouns, j-suffix vowel harmony is triggered, in others it is not. In some 
cases, number is clearly marked, in other cases, there is no distinction between 
singular and plural. 

As a result, the following sections on inflectional noun classes are only able to 
provide a limited and preliminary description concerning abessive. 


5.4 Inflectional classes for nouns 


Nouns in Pite Saami can be grouped into three main inflectional classes, with 
several subclasses, based on recurring patterns across case/number inflectional 
paradigms. Each noun is marked by a class suffix"! which is attached directly 
after the noun stem and precedes case/number suffixes (cf. Figure 1 on page 83). 





"| T am indebted to phonologist and Lule Saami scholar Bruce Morén-Duollja for inspiring me to 
consider an approach to the data involving post-stem class marking morphology. 
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For the majority of nouns, this suffix consists only of a vowel (in V2 position); 
however, the class marking suffixes in the less frequent classes II and III deviate 
from this pattern. The presence of umlaut alternations and/or consonant grada- 
tion for a given noun is not dependent on the noun’s membership in a specific 
class, but is determined by whether the phonemes occupying the V1 position 
and the consonant center of the final foot, respectively, are susceptible to um- 
laut and/or consonant gradation. Furthermore, some derivational suffixes (such 
as the diminutive suffix -tj) can block consonant gradation and umlaut from hap- 
pening in the new derived form. Note that membership in a specific noun class 
does not seem to be semantically motivated. 

The following sections present the four inflectional noun classes based on a 
preliminary analysis of the corpus; it is possible that, with more research, more 
noun classes may result, or that the present classes may need revision. Because 
each noun paradigm consists of seventeen inflectional forms, most of the data on 
which these classes are based come from elicitation sessions, as it is far beyond 
realistic for a single, non-native-speaker linguist to collect a sufficiently large 
natural (i.e., un-elicited, spontaneous) spoken language corpus which includes 
all inflectional forms for a large variety of nouns. 

There are two main criteria for positing the different noun classes: 


* the allomorphy of the Nom.sc form of a noun stem in relation to the rest 
of the inflectional paradigm (i.e., consonant gradation, umlaut) 


« the regularity of the pattern of vowels occurring between the stem and 
case/number suffixes (i.e., the class marking suffix) 


To illustrate these differences, it is sufficient to look at the class suffix in NOM.sG 
and the alignment of consonant gradation allomorphs, as summarized in Ta- 
ble 5.10. The header grade alignment refers to the choice of stem allomorph in 
NOM.SG versus NOM.PL whenever consonant gradation is relevant for a specific 


Table 5.10: Noun classes and their defining features 








grade class suffix 
class alignment in NoM.sG 
I str-wk -a/a/o/a/e 
II wk-str -Vj 
Ill wk-str : 
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noun paradigm: the value ‘str-wk’ indicates that NoM.sc is marked by the strong 
grade and Nom.P1 by the weak grade, while ‘wk-str’ is the opposite pattern. 

Class I is a sort of default class and is therefore dealt with first in §5.4.1, while 
classes II and III are described in §5.4.2 and §5.4.3. The final section (§5.4.4) pro- 
vides a brief summary of the noun classes, including a table listing examples from 
each class. 


5.4.1 Class I 


Nouns in Class I are characterized by: 
« str-wk grade alignment (when relevant) 


Class I nouns can be divided into five subclasses, depending on the class-marking 
vowel they have, as illustrated in Table 5.11. 


Table 5.11: Subclasses of Class I nouns and their class marking suffixes 





subclass noun class suffix 





Ia -a 
Ib -a 
Ic -0 
Id -a 
Te -€,i,d 





The first four subclasses behave very similarly, while subclass Ie is unique due 
to the presence of j-suffix vowel harmony, as discussed in detail in §5.4.1.1. For 
subclasses Ia, Ib, Ic and Id, the class marking suffix is invariable throughout the 
paradigm, while the class marking suffix for subclass Ie varies due to j-suffix 
vowel harmony. 

For nouns with consonant gradation and/or umlaut in Class I, NOM.SG, ILL.SG 
and Ess are in the strong grade and have 4 or ua/ud in V1 position, while other 
case/number slots in a paradigm have the weak grade and ie or uo in V1 position. 
The gradation pattern and class marking suffixes for Class I are summarized in 
Table 5.12 on the facing page. Here, V stands for the vowel which comprises the 
suffix for each class (i.e., a for Class Ia, a for Class Ib, o for Class Ic, a for Class Id 
and e/i/a for Class Ie). 

Inflectional paradigms can be found on pages 101 and 102 to illustrate sub- 
classes Ia, Ib, Ic and Id. The paradigms for the words luakkta ‘bay’ and manna 
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Table 5.12: The consonant gradation pattern and inflectional noun class suffixes 


for Class I 








SINGULAR PLURAL 
NoM str -V wk -V 
GEN wk -V- wk -V- 
ACC wk -V- wk -V- 
ILL str -V- wk -V- 
INESS wk -V- wk -V- 
ELAT wk -V- wk_  -V- 
COM wk -V- wk _ -V- 
ABESS wk -V- wk -V- 
ESS str -V- 





‘child’ are provided in Table 5.13 as an example for Class Ia and Class Ib nouns, 
respectively. Table 5.14 shows the paradigms for babbmo ‘food’, a Class Ic noun, 
and for skavvla ‘school’, a Class Id noun. Because subclass Ie is more complex 
due to j-suffix vowel harmony, it is discussed separately in §5.4.1.1. 


Table 5.13: The inflectional paradigms for the Class Ia noun luakkta ‘bay’ and the 
Class Ib noun manna ‘child’ 





SINGULAR 





PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom _ luakkt-a luokt-a NOM = _mdnn-a man-a 
GEN luokt-a luokt-a-j GEN man-a man-a-j 
ACC luokt-a-v luokt-a-jd ACC man-ad-v_ —_ man-a-jd 
ILL luakkt-a-j luokt-a-jda ILL mann-a-j man-a-jda 
INESS __luokt-a-n luokt-a-jn INESS mdan-d-n  man-d-jn 
ELAT —_luokt-a-st luokt-a-jst ELAT  mdn-d-st mdan-d-jst 
COM luokt-a-jn luokt-a-j COM man-d-jn = man-4a-j 
ABESS_ luokt-a-dak __luokt-a-daga ABESS n/a n/a 

ESS luakkt-a-n ESS n/a 
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Table 5.14: The inflectional paradigms for the Class Ic noun baébbmo ‘food’ and 
the Class Id noun skavvla ‘school’ 








SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 

NoM  babbm-o biebm-o NOM _ skavvl-a skavl-a 

GEN biebm-o biebm-o-j GEN skavl-a skavl-a-j 
ACC biebm-o-v biebm-o-jd ACC skavl-a-v skavl-a-jd 
ILL babbm-o-j biebm-o-jda ILL skavvl-a-j skavl-a-jda 
INEss — biebm-o-n biebm-o-jn INESS _ skavl-d-n skavl-a-jn 
ELAT __ biebm-o-st biebm-o-jst ELAT  skavl-d-st skavl-d-jst 
COM biebm-o-jn biebm-o-j COM skavl-d-jn skavl-a-j 
ABESS biebm-o-dak _ biebm-o-daga ABESS skdvl-d-dak  skavl-d-daga 


ESS babbm-o-n ESS skavvl-ad-n 





5.4.1.1 Class Ie 


Class Ie nouns are a special subset of class I nouns due to two features: 
+ j-suffix vowel harmony 
« allomorphy in the class markers (e, i, a) 


The inflectional paradigm for the words guolle ‘fish’ and vagge ‘valley’ are pro- 
vided as examples for Ie nouns in Table 5.15 on the next page; note that vagge is 
not subject to consonant gradation. For nouns with consonant gradation and/or 
umlaut in Class Ie, NOM.SG, ILL.sG and Ess are in the strong grade and have d or 
ua/ud in V1 position, while other case/number slots have the weak grade and ie 
or uo in V1 position, just as with all Class I nouns. 

As mentioned above, nouns in Class Ie are subject to j-suffix vowel harmony. 
This refers to non-adjacent regressive vowel harmony triggered by the presence 
of /j/ in certain case/number suffixes. In this, certain V1 vowels and the V2 vowel 
are raised in accommodating the palatal position of the /j/ in the suffix. The vowel 
in V2, which is e in Class Ie nouns, is raised to i, while the vowel in V1 is raised 
depending on its initial value: 4A—i, uo/ua—u, a— A, 4—4 and a—u. Other V1 
vowels in Class Ie are not affected, but the V2 vowel is always raised from /e/ to 
/i/ in the relevant paradigm slots. 

The class marking suffixes and consonant gradation pattern for Class Ie are 
summarized in Table 5.16 on the facing page. 
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5.4 Inflectional classes for nouns 


Table 5.15: The inflectional paradigms for the Class Ie nouns guolle ‘fish’ and 


vagge ‘valley’ 














SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
NOM _ guoll-e guol-e NOM -vagg-e vagg-e 

GEN guol-e gul-i-j GEN vagg-e vagg-i-j 

ACC guol-e-v gul-i-jd ACC vagg-e-v vagg-i-jd 
ILL guoll-a-j gul-i-jda ILL vagg-a-j vagg-i-jda 
INESS guol-e-n gul-i-jn INESS vdgg-e-n vagg-i-jn 
ELAT guol-e-st — gul-i-jst ELAT vdgg-e-st vagg-i-jst 
com ~ gul-i-jn gul-i-j COM  vdgg-i-jn vagg-i-j 
ABESS guol-e-dak guol-e-daga ABESS vagg-e-dak vagg-e-daga 
ESS guoll-e-n ESS vagg-e-n 








Table 5.16: The consonant gradation pattern and inflectional noun class suffixes 


for Class Ie 








SINGULAR PLURAL 
NOM str -e wk -e 
GEN wk -e wk -i- 
acc wk -e- wk_= -i- 
ILL str) -d- wk  -i- 
INESS wk -e- wk = -i- 
ELAT wk -e- wk -i- 
comM wk -i- wk -i- 
ABESS Wk -e- wk_= -e- 
ESS str -e- 
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5 Nominals I: Nouns 


5.4.2 Class II 


Two features mark nouns in Class II: 


« the class marking suffix for NoM.sc is -Vj, while for the other case/number 
slots, the class marker is -V 


+ wk-str grade alignment (when relevant) 


The inflectional paradigm for the words bdtsoj ‘reindeer’ and almaj ‘man’ are 
provided as examples in Table 5.17. 


Table 5.17: The class-marker suffix and case/number paradigms for the Class II 
nouns bdatsoj ‘reindeer’ and almaj ‘man’ 








SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom _ bats-oj buhts-u NOM dlm-aj alm-a 
GEN buhts-u buhts-u-j GEN alm-a alm-a-j 
ACC buhts-u-v buhts-u-jd ACC alm-a-v alm-a-jd 
ILL buhts-u-j buhts-u-jda ILL alm-a-j alm-a-jda 
INESS  buhts-u-n buhts-u-jn INESS  dlm-a-n alm-a-jn 
ELAT — buhts-u-st buhts-u-jst ELAT dlm-a-st  alm-a-jst 
COM buhts-u-jn buhts-u-j com alm-a-jn- — alm-a-j 
ABESS buhts-u-dak _ buhts-u-daga ABESS n/a n/a 


ESS bats-o-n ESS alm-a-n 





Note that the grade alignment in the batsoj paradigm is for the most part wk-str, 
ie., the weak grade is found in Nom.sc and Ess, and the strong grade elsewhere. 
The lexical item almaj does not feature consonant gradation, and attempts to 
elicit the abessive forms resulted in three inconsistent forms. The gradation pat- 
tern and class marking suffixes for Class II are summarized in Table 5.18 on the 
facing page. 

There do not appear to be many words in Class II, and the data in the corpus are 
ultimately inconclusive. There are some irregularities which cannot be explained, 
for instance why the vowel in V2 position in bdatsoj is only 0 in NoM.sG and Ess, 
but otherwise u, while the V2 vowel in dlmaj is consistently a. Furthermore, it is 
unclear why consonant gradation in the 1LL.sc form in the batsoj paradigm does 
not align with NoM.sc and Ess. 
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5.4 Inflectional classes for nouns 


Table 5.18: The Class II consonant gradation pattern and inflectional noun class 
suffixes 





SINGULAR PLURAL 
NoM wk -Vj_ str -V 
GEN str -V str -V- 
ACC str -V- str -V- 
ILL str -V- str -V- 
INESS str -V- str -V- 
ELAT str -V- str -V- 
COM str -V- str -V- 
ABESS str -V-_ str -V- 
ESS wk -/- 








5.4.3 Class III 


Three features mark nouns in Class III: 
¢ the stem is consonant-final 
¢ the Nom.sc form lacks a class suffix 
+ wk-str grade alignment (when relevant) 


This class consists of two subclasses (IIIa and IIIb), as discussed in the following 
two sections. 


5.4.3.1 Class Illa 


Class IIIa is the more common Class III subclass. It exhibits a Nom.sc form which 
lacks a class marker and ends in a closed syllable; in this case, the stem-final 
consonant is thus the word-final consonant. The paradigms for the nouns sabek”” 
‘ski’ and vands ‘boat’ are provided in Table 5.19 on the next page as examples for 
this subclass. The word vands ‘boat’ is similar to sabek ‘ski’, but is subject to 
consonant gradation. Finally, denominal nouns derived by the diminutive suffix - 
tj are all in Class IIa. Table 5.20 on the following page provides a nearly complete 
paradigm for guolatj ‘little fish’. 





12 In adhering to Pite Saami orthographic conventions, word-final /k/ is spelled with <k>, while 
intervocalic /k/ is spelled <g>. 
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5 Nominals I: Nouns 


Table 5.19: The inflectional paradigms for the Class Ila nouns sabek ‘ski’ and 
vandas ‘boat’ 








SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
NOM _ sabek sabeg-a NOM  vands vadnas-a 
GEN _ sabeg-a sabeg-i-j GEN vadnas-a vadnas-i-j 
ACC sabeg-a-v _ sabeg-i-jd ACC vadnas-a-v _ vadndas-i-jd 
ILL sabeg-i-j sabeg-i-jda ILL vadnas-i-j vadnas-i-jda 
INESS sabeg-i-n _ sabeg-i-jn INESS vadndas-i-n __vadnas-i-jn 
ELAT  sabeg-i-st — sabeg-i-jst ELAT vadndas-i-st —-vadnds-i-jst 
com  sabeg-i-jn__ sabeg-i-j com vadnas-i-jn —vadnas-i-j 
ABESS n/a n/a ABESS n/a n/a 
ESS n/a ESS n/a 





Table 5.20: The inflectional paradigm for the Class IIIa denominal noun guolatj 
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‘little fish’ 








SINGULAR PLURAL 
NOM — guolatj guolatj-a 
GEN guolatj-a guolatj-i-j 
ACC guolatj-a-v_ _—_guolatj-i-jd 
ILL guolatj-i-j — guoldtj-i-jda 
INESS guolatj-i-n _guolatj-i-jn 
ELAT guolatj-i-st guoldtj-i-jst 
com —  guolatj-i-jn = guolatj-i-j 
ABESS n/a n/a 
ESS 


n/a 





5.4 Inflectional classes for nouns 


5.4.3.2 Class IIIb 


The less common subclass of Class III nouns exhibits a Nom.sc form which also 
lacks a class marker but ends in an open syllable; thus, the stem-final consonant, 
which is present in all other slots in the paradigm, is lacking. The word bena ‘dog’ 
is provided in Table 5.21 as a example for this second subclass. 


Table 5.21: The inflectional paradigm for the Class IIIb noun bena ‘dog’ 





SINGULAR PLURAL 





NOM _ bena bednag-a 
GEN bednag-a bednag-i-j 
ACC bednag-a-v _ bednag-i-jd 
ILL bednag-i-j — bednag-i-jda 
INESS bednag-i-n _ bednag-i-jn 
ELAT bednag-i-st _bednag-i-jst 
com _ bednag-i-jn__bednag-i-j 
ABESS n/a n/a 

ESS n/a 





5.4.3.3 Class III summary 


The gradation pattern and class marking suffixes for Class III are summarized 
in Table 5.22 on the following page. As with Class II words, the corpus only 
provides limited data on Class III words, and attempts to elicit abessive and essive 
forms led to inconsistent results, partly due to uncertain native speaker intuition 
for these rare forms. However, elicited abessive forms were consistently in the 
strong grade, while elicited essive forms were sometimes in the strong grade, 
sometimes in the weak grade, without any seemingly consistent patterns.” 


5.4.4 Summary of noun classes 


Table 5.23 on page 109 is provided to facilitate cross-class comparison of inflec- 
tional paradigms for examples from the various noun classes. While the whole 





13 One language consultant fairly consistently produced aBEss.sG forms without the stem final 
consonant for some nouns in this class, but still felt uncertain about this. Specifically, this indi- 
vidual produced the forms vadnddaga ‘boat-aBEss.sc’, bednadaga ‘dog-aBEss.sG’ and sabedaga 
‘ski-ABESS.SG’. 
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5 Nominals I: Nouns 


Table 5.22: The Class III consonant gradation pattern and inflectional noun class 
suffixes 





SINGULAR PLURAL 





NOM wk =~- str -a 
GEN str -a str -i- 
ACC str -a- str -i- 
ILL str -i- str -i- 
INESS str -i- str -i- 
ELAT str -i- str -i- 
COM str -i- str -i- 
ABESS str n/a_ str n/a 
ESS n/a n/a 





paradigm for each word is not listed due to a lack of space, the forms for NOM.sG, 
NOM.PL, ACC.SG, GEN.PL, ILL.SG and ELAT.SG are more than sufficient to convey the 
relevant morphological differences between the classes. 


5.5 Possessive suffixes 


A special set of possessive suffixes exists in Pite Saami which indicate, in addition 
to case and number for the host noun, the person and number of the possessor 
of the referent of the host noun. While the possessive suffixes go back to Proto- 
Saami (Sammallahti 1998: 73), they seem to have nearly fallen out of use in con- 
temporary Pite Saami, and are only attested in three recordings from the corpus. 
These examples from the corpus are presented first, and a discussion follows. 

While there are technically nine tokens of possessive pronouns in the corpus, 
these nine tokens can be grouped into two identical sets, so that effectively only 
two examples are available. Specifically, there are three tokens of ahttjes ‘my 
father’ in nominative case by one speaker in two different recordings, and three 
tokens of the parallel construction mammaset ja pahpaset “your mother and your 
father’ by another speaker in one recording. An example from the first speaker 
is provided in (39), and an example“ from the second speaker in (40). 





14 The example in (40) is essentially identical to the other utterance with four tokens of these 
same noun stems with possessive suffixes (pitl00703a.034). 
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5.5 Possessive suffixes 








aoys, 4s-1-spuqns -1-spwqns [-1-spuqns A-v-spwqns v-spuqns pups 
Sop, 4s-1-spupaq  [-1-Spupaq__ [-1-Spupaq — A-v-svupaq _-v-Spupaq puaq q 
qeoqg, 4s-1-spuppa ss [-1-spuppa— -1-spuppA —A-D-SNUPDA _D-SNUpDA spupa 
DIS, Js-1-daqvs [-1-S8aqvs [-1-Saqvs A-D-8aqvs D-saqvs yaqvs ke YI 
UeUr, 4S-D-W]D (-v-w]p (-v-wjp A-D-W]D D-W]D {v-wyp 
AVapuraL, js-n-sjynq (-n-sjynq (-n-sjynq A-n-sqyng n-sqyng fo-spq Ul 
Juees, JS-d-WDS (-p-wqps (-1-wps A-a-UDS a-WYS —-a-WqDS 
Aare, JS-3-S8DA £-p-83DA £-1-88DA A-a-S3DA a-88DA a-88DA 
Usy, js-a-Jons (-p-jjons f1-jns A-a-jons a-jons ayjons 9a 
ects Cae is-p-apys — [-p-Jaapys fp-japys Seas RISO PMs P 
pooj, js-o-wqaiq = [-0-wqqnq _—‘[-0-wqanq A-0-01ga1q 0-wiqaiq. o-wqqnq 9 
PE, js-p-upm— --uupu Fy-upu sea a i A a a eo 
Aeq, js-v-Jyon] —‘[-v-4yy0N] [-v-1y0n] A-D-1ON] D-q0N] + v-1yyONRY eB J 
OS‘LVTd OS'TII Id'NID DS'OOV Id'WON OS'WON _ Sssejo 





sa[durexa ssepo unou jo uostredurog :¢2'¢ aI qu, 
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5 Nominals I: Nouns 


(39)  dahttjes da la gahtjamin jus gavdnij 
ahttje-s da 1a gahtja-min jus gavdni-j 
father-1sG.Poss\NOM.SG then be\3sc.PRs look-proG if exist-3sG.PsT 
aktak, nag getjokmiesse 
aktak nagin getjok-miesse 
any some unmarked-calf\Nom.sc 
“My father is checking if there are any unmarked calves.’ _[pit080909.004] 


(40) na da hulij, na hdlset del mammaset ja 
na da huli-j na halse-t del mamma-set ja 
well then say-3sG.psT well greet-pL.imp then mother-2PL.POss\ILL.sG and 
pahpaset 
pahpa-set 


father-2PL.POSS\ILL.SG 
“Well then she said “well, say hello to your mother and your father”? 
[pit100703a.038] 


Just as with the other case/number suffixes, the possessive case/number suf- 
fixes follow the inflectional class marker, as illustrated in (41). 


(41) + class-marker + possession/case/number 


The three examples from the corpus can thus be parsed morphologically as in 
(42) through (44): 
(42)  ahttj-e-s 
father-Ie-1sG.POss\NOM.SG 
‘my father’ 


(43) mamm-a-set 
mother-Ia-2PL.POSS\ILL.SG 
‘to your (PL) mother’ 


(44) pahp-a-set 
father-Ia-2PL.POSs\ILL.SG 
‘to your (PL) father’ 


While these three examples do not provide enough evidence for case and num- 
ber marking in addition to possession, the thorough paradigm for abba ‘sister’ 
and a very partial paradigm for dhttje ‘father’ in Lehtiranta (1992: 158-159)" indi- 
cate that the possessive suffixes are best described as portmanteau suffixes which 





1 Note that Lehtiranta (1992) uses a different orthography: ddp’paa for ‘sister’ and aah’tjie for 
‘father’. 
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5.5 Possessive suffixes 


indicate the number and case of the host noun as well as the person and number 
of the external possessor.’° As substitutes for the external possessor NP, they fill 
a pronominal function, as well. 

It should be pointed out that the possessive suffixes above do not correspond to 
the equivalent examples in the Lehtiranta paradigms: Lehtiranta has aah’tjaam 
for ‘father-1sG.poss\NoM.sG’, while aah’tjies is listed as ‘father-3sG.POss\NOM.SG’, 
a form which is much closer to the form in (42), but means ‘his/her father’.!” Fur- 
thermore, Lehtiranta indicates that aap’paasetieh is ‘sister-2PL.POss\ILL.sG, which 
has an additional -ieh word-finally not found in (43) or (44). 

In all other cases in the corpus, NP-internal possession is expressed using a 
noun or pronoun in the genitive case, as in (45), which is from the same speaker 
and recording as in (40) above. 


(45) ja da li mijan  sessa Karin 
ja da li-j mijan sessa Karin 
and then be-3sc.PsT 1PL.GEN paternal.aunt\NoM.sG Karin 
‘And then it was our paternal aunt Karin’ [pitl100703a.014] 


It is likely the case that alienability plays (or played) a role in determining 
which nouns can be marked with possessive suffixes. It is also possible that cer- 
tain nouns with possessive suffixes have been lexicalized in current usage. While 
the lack of possessive suffixes in the corpus seems to indicate that they are no 
longer used regularly, the fact that the two obvious loan words in (43) and (44)'® 
have possessive suffixes, indicates that they may still be productive somehow, or 
at least retrievable via analogy. At any rate, the corpus does not provide nearly 
enough data on the possessive suffixes and any conclusions on their current state 
this topic must be left to future research. 





16 Lagercrantz (1926: 110) only lists six possessive suffixes (1/2/3sG.Poss, 3DU.Poss and 3PL.POSS), 
but he does not provide any further information concerning possessive suffixes. 

7 Lagercrantz (1926: 110) also indicates that the 3sc.Poss suffix is -s. 

18 From Swedish mamma ‘mother’ and pappa ‘father’. 
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6 Nominals II: Pronouns 


Pite Saami has a closed class of pronouns consisting of personal, demonstrative, 
reflexive, interrogative and relative pronouns. Pronouns are nominals and are 
defined syntactically by their ability to substitute a nominal phrase. As nomi- 
nals, all pronouns inflect for case (cf. §5.2 on the case system); concerning num- 
ber, personal and reflexive pronouns inflect for singular, dual and plural, while 
demonstrative, interrogative and relative pronouns only inflect for singular and 
plural. The Pite Saami pronouns are described below, in the order listed above; 
paradigms for each pronoun type are also included. The pronouns are written us- 
ing the working Pite Saami orthography. The corpus does not provide sufficient 
data about the status of any pronouns in the abessive and essive cases,! so this 
must be left for future study. Note that there are also a number of non-nominal 
interrogative pro-forms which do not inflect for case or number; although not 
nominals, these pro-forms are covered in §6.4.4, after the interrogative pronouns. 


6.1 Personal pronouns 


Personal pronouns inflect for person and number (singular, dual or plural) as 
well as for case. They are listed in Table 6.1 on the following page. Personal pro- 
nouns do not inflect for the biological sex of their referents, but are restricted in 
referring only to humans (demonstrative pronouns are used when the referent is 
not human). The nominative forms all have two possible forms, e.g. man~ manna 
‘Isc.Nom’. In general, the monosyllabic form is the default, while the bisyllabic 
form is typically used as a citation form and when the pronoun is emphasized. 
The person marking morphemes in personal pronouns are completely system- 
atic and are listed in Table 6.2 on the next page. Case and number marking is 
not quite as systematic, but certain segmental patterns are present which closely 
resemble the singular case/number suffixes for nouns, particularly those in in- 
flectional class I (cf. §5.4.1). Specifically, note the lack of a final consonant for 
all full forms of nominative pronouns (cf. the lack of a NOM.sG or NOM.PL nom- 
inal case suffix), genitive pronouns in dual and plural (cf. the lack of a GEN.sG 





1 Neither Lagercrantz (1926) nor Lehtiranta (1992) provide sufficient data, either. 


6 Nominals II: Pronouns 


Table 6.1: Personal pronouns 














4st gQNnD RD 
NOM mdn~mdnna  dan~dannad  sdn~sanna 
GEN muv duv suv 
ACC muv duv suv i) 
ILL munje dunje sunje 6 
INESS muvne duvne suvne ; 
ELAT muvvste duvvste suvvste & 
COM mujna dujna sujna 
NOM mdaj~maja daj~daja saj~saja 
GEN munuo dunuo sunuo 
ACC mdnov danov sdnov 
ILL munnuj dunnuj sunnuj g 
INESS munuon dunuon sunuon z 
ELAT munuost dunuost sunuost 
COM munujn dunujn sunujn 
NOM mij~mija dij~dija sij~sija 
GEN mija dija sija 
acc mijav dijav sijav i 
ILL mifjaj dijjaj sijjaj : 
INESS mijan dijan sijan 5 
ELAT mijdst dijast sijast 
COM mijajn dijajn sijajn 





Table 6.2: Person morphemes in personal pronouns 
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4st 


m- 
QNnpD d- 
3RD S- 


6.2 Demonstrative pronouns 


nominal case suffix), the final -v in the accusative personal pronouns (cf. -v for 
nouns in Acc.sG), a final or nearly final j-element for illative pronouns (cf. -j for 
nouns in ILL.sG), a final or nearly final n-element for inessive pronouns (cf. -n 
for nouns in INESS.sG), a final or nearly final st-element for elative pronouns (cf. - 
st for nouns in ELAT.sG and ELAT.PL) and a final or nearly final jn-element for 
comitative pronouns (cf. -jn(a) for nouns in COM.SG). 


6.2 Demonstrative pronouns 


Demonstrative pronouns are based on the stem d-. They inflect for case and num- 
ber (singular and plural, but not dual), as well as the proximity of the entity they 
refer to. The data from the corpus indicate that there is a three-way distinction 
between referents close to the speaker (proximal), those away from the speaker 
(distal), and those particularly far away (remote). The demonstrative pronouns 
are listed in Table 6.3. Note that due to a lack of sufficient data on the remote 
forms in the corpus (either no forms exist or speakers were too uncertain to war- 
rant inclusion here), this part of the paradigm is not complete; forms based on 
tentative data are marked by a question mark. 


Table 6.3: Demonstrative pronouns 








SINGULAR PLURAL 
PROX DIST RMT PROX DIST RMT 
NoM~ dat dat dut da(h)  da(h) = du(h) 
GEN dan dan dun daj daj duj 
acc dav dav duv _— dajt dajt dujt 
ILL dasa dasa "dun dajda dajda n/a 
INESS dan dan dun dajtne dajtne ?duj 
ELAT dadsste dasste ’duj  ddjste  dajste °*duj 
com ddjna_ dajna_ dujn_ daj daj duj 





Morphologically, demonstrative pronouns consist of the stem d-, followed by 
-a-, -a- or -u- for proximal, distal and remote, respectively. This is then followed 
by a case/number suffix, as summarized in Table 6.4 on the next page. 

Both distal and remote demonstrative pronouns have a referent which is away 
from the speaker, but remote demonstrative pronouns indicate a greater distance 
than distal demonstrative pronouns so that the referent of a remote demonstra- 
tive pronoun is clearly not located near the addressee. On the other hand, the 
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6 Nominals II: Pronouns 


Table 6.4: Case/number suffixes for demonstrative pronouns 








SG PL 
NOM -t (-h) 
GEN -n J 
ACC -V -jt 
ILL -sa -jda 
INESS -n -jtne 


ELAT- -sste  -jste 
COM -jna - 





referent of a proximal demonstrative pronoun is very close to the speaker. Dis- 
tal demonstrative pronouns are not as specific in indicating the location of the 
referent, and do not necessarily rule out a referent which is near the addressee. 
Indeed, distal demonstrative pronouns are the most common in the corpus and 
are a sort of unmarked default demonstrative pronoun. Note that demonstratives 
are identical in form to demonstrative pronouns, but differ syntactically because 
they modify the head of an NP; they are discussed in §7.8. 
Demonstrative pronouns typically have non-human referents, as in (1). 


(1) muhtin  sadel vuoptin dajt 
muhtin sadel vuopti-n  d-a-jt 
sometimes so then sell-1DU.PST DEM-DIST-ACC.PL 
“So sometimes we sold those. [pit080924.300] 


However, they can also be used to refer to third-person human referents, as in 
the example in (2). 


(2) da la jabmam, ber muv 
d-a la jabma-m ber mu-v 
DEM-DIST\NOM.PL be\3PL.PRS die-PRF only 1SG.GEN 
addne’l viessomin dale 
addne=1 viesso-min dale 


mother\Nom.sG=be\3sc.Prs live-PROG now 
‘They have died, only my mother is living today’ [pit100310b.145] 


Distal demonstrative pronouns can also be used for anaphoric text deixis. For 
instance, dat in example (3) refers to the fact that the speaker has just dropped 
her ski pole. 
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6.3 Reflexive pronouns 


(3) oj! ij dat aktagav daga 
oj ij d-a-t aktaga-v = daga 
oh NEG\3SG.PRS DEM-DIST-NOM.SG none-ACc.sG make\CONNEG 
‘Oh! That’s no problem, (lit.: that makes nothing) [pit100404.156] 


6.3 Reflexive pronouns 


The reflexive pronouns in Pite Saami are based on the stem etj- and inflect for the 
number (singular, dual and plural) and person of the noun they are coreferential 
with. Reflexive pronouns also inflect for case. These are listed in Table 6.5 on the 
following page. The stem etj- can be translated as ‘self’, which could imply that 
it is a noun, but it is different from nouns for several reasons: 1) it is monosyl- 
labic, 2) it has its own case and number marking suffixes, and 3) it inflects for 
dual number. Note that reflexive pronouns are not common in the spontaneous 
language recordings in the corpus, but are mostly found in elicitation sessions. 
Even in elicitation sessions, my main consultant was not completely sure about 
some of the forms for less common cases (i.e., everything except nominative, ac- 
cusative? and genitive). Furthermore, a number of the elicited forms deviate from 
the forms provided in the complete paradigm in Lehtiranta (1992: 162).° 

For these reasons, the forms in Table 6.5 on the next page should be consid- 
ered preliminary at this point, and potentially subject to modification as a result 
of more thorough study. My consultants were particularly uncertain about the 
forms marked by a question mark, while forms listed in parenthesis are not at- 
tested in the corpus, but taken from the paradigms in Lehtiranta (1992: 162) and 
adapted to the current Pite Saami orthography. 





2 However, note the form etjav ‘REFL-1sG.Acc’ was provided by a different speaker (A) than the 
speaker (B) who provided the forms in the rest of the paradigm, and speaker A was very 
uncertain of this form. Lehtiranta (1992: 162) lists etjam and etjamav, and I suspect that the 
form etjav indicates that a simplification of the system has taken place (at least for speaker A) 
in which the root etj- is simply treated as a noun (such as ‘self’) which inflects using standard 
nominal case/number suffixes (here the Acc.sc suffix -v), but ultimately more data are needed 
to verify this. 

3 But note also that the paradigm in Lehtiranta (1992: 162) indicates a lack of consensus in the 
reflexive pronouns across speakers, as well. Whether the forms found in the Pite Saami Doc- 
umentation Project corpus indicate a simplification of the system or simply another speaker’s 
ideolect is impossible to determine at this point. 
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Table 6.5: Reflexive pronouns 














4ST QND 3RD 
NOM etj ety etj 
GEN etjan etjad etjas 
ACC  etjav etjavt etjavs 2) 
ILL etjanij etjasad etjasis 6 
INESSehtjanen etjanat etjanis ; 
ELAT — ehtjanist etjastit etjastis a 
COM _ etjajnen (etjajnat) (etjajnis) 
NOM _ etja etja etja 
GEN _ etjanij etjade etjajsga 
ACC (etjamenen) etjajd etjajdisa 
ILL ehtjasimen ehtjasiden ehtjasijga g 
INESS  (etjanenen) ° etjajdin (etjaneska) ez 
ELAT  etjanis etjastit etjastis 
CoM _(etjajnenen) (etjajneten) (etjajneska) 
NOM __ etja etja etja 
GEN __ etjajme etjajde etjajse 
ACC (ehtjameh) etjajd etjajdisa a 
ILL etjasijme etjasida etjasise = 
INEsS ’ehtjanen " etjajdin  etjajnisan : 
ELAT  etjanist ” etjastist ” etjajsist 
com _(etjajneneh) (etjajneteh) (etjajneseh) 





One example of a reflexive pronoun is shown in (4). 


(4) man 


man 


sagastav 
sagasta-v 
1sG.NOM speak-1sG.PRS REFL-1SG.GEN about 


‘T talk about myself? 


etja-n 


birra 
birra 


[pit110521b2.010]e 


Reflexive pronouns are frequently used to add emphasis to the noun phrase 
they are coreferential with (as an intensifier), as in (5). 


(5) man 


man 


lev etj 
le-v etj 


sabme 
sabme 


1sG.NOM be-1SG.PRS REFL\1SG.NOM Saami\NOM.SG 
‘I myself am Saami’ 
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[pit080703.023] 


6.4 Interrogative pronouns 


The noun phrase that a reflexive pronoun is coreferential with does not have 
to be realized overtly, as illustrated by the utterance in (6) (here as an intensifier 


as well). 
(6) etj la lerram 
etj la lerra-m 
REFL\2SG.NOM be\2sc.prs learn-PRF 
‘(You) yourself have learned? [pit080924.407] 


6.4 Interrogative pronouns 


Pite Saami has several classes of interrogative pronouns as well as a set of inter- 
rogative pro-forms which do not refer to NPs. While the latter set of non-nominal 
pro-forms refer to other word classes, they are covered in this section nonethe- 
less due to their syntactic status as pro-forms. The pronouns can be divided into 
those with human referents (cf. §6.4.1), which use the stem ge-, and those with 
non-human referents (cf. §6.4.2), which use the stem m-. Furthermore, there are 
two classes of interrogatives which enquire about the selection of a particular 
item (semantically equivalent to English ‘which’; described in §6.4.3): the first 
refers to a choice from a selection in general and uses the stem mikkir-, while 
the other refers to a choice of one or two items and uses the stem gab-. Interrog- 
ative pro-forms not referring to NPs mostly feature the stem g- (cf. §6.4.4). This 
classification is summarized in Figure 6.1, which also indicates the stem for each 


type. 


interrogative pro-forms 


non-nominal pro-forms 


pronouns 


ee i ae & 
+hum -hum ; 
selection 
&e- m- 
general limited 
mikkir- gab- 


Figure 6.1: A taxonomy of interrogative pro-form types and their stems 


6.4.1 Interrogative pronouns with human referents 


Interrogative pronouns with human referents use the stem ge- and inflect for the 
number (singular or plural) of the intended referent and for case. These pronouns 
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are listed in Table 6.6; examples are provided in (7) and (8). 


(7) nd, gejna da tjuovo? 

na ge-jna da tjuovo 

well who-com.sc then accompany\2sc.PsT 

“Well, who did you go with?’ [pit080924.071] 
(8) gen gabmaga sla da? 

ge-n gabmag-a_ 1a d-a 

who-GEN.sG shoe-NOM.PL be\3PL.PRS DEM-PROX\NOM.PL 

“Whose shoes are these?’ [pit100404.326] 


Table 6.6: Interrogative pronouns with human referents 








SG PL 
NOM _ ge ge 
GEN gen gej 


ACC gev gejd 
ILL gesa _— gejda 
INESS genne_ gejdne 
ELAT  gesste gejsste 
COM gejna gej 





6.4.2 Interrogative pronouns with non-human referents 


Interrogative pronouns with non-human referents use the stem m- and inflect 
for the number (singular or plural) of the intended referent and for case. These 
pronouns are listed in Table 6.7 on the facing page; an example is provided in (9). 


(9) mav dan sida? 
ma-v dan sida 
what-ACcc.sG 2SG.NOM want\2sG.PRS 
‘What do you want?’ [pit090519.194] 


6.4.3 Interrogative pronouns concerning a selection 


The two selective interrogative pronouns are used to enquire about the selection 
or choice of an item. The stem mikkir- refers to a selection in general, while the 
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Table 6.7: Interrogative pronouns with non-human referents 








SG PL 
NOM mij ma(h) 
GEN man mej 
ACC mav mejd~majd 
ILL masa mejda 


INESS manne majdne 
ELAT masste majsste 
COM majna mej 





stem gab- limits the selection to one or two choices. These are described in the 
following two sections. 


6.4.3.1 General selection using mikkir- 


Interrogative pronouns based on the stem mikkir- are used to enquire about a 
choice or selection in general. They inflect for the number (singular and plural) 
of their referent and for case. These forms are listed in Table 6.8 on the next page. 
Note that the inessive forms are not attested in the corpus. Two examples are 
provided in (10) and (11). 


(10) mikkirist la dat dagaduvvum? 
mikkir-ist la d-a-t daga-duvv-um 
which-ELaT.sG be\3sG.PRS DEM-DIST-NOM.SG make-PASS-PRF 
“What is that made of?’ [pit110521b1.203]e 
(11) nd, mikkira lidjin dan Akabakten? 
na mikkir-a lidji-n d-a-n Akabakte-n 
well which-NoM.PL be-3PL.PST DEM-DIST-INESS.SG Akkabakkte-INEss.sG 
‘Well which (people) were in Akkabakkte?’ [pit080924.032] 


They can also modify the head of an NP, and are then a ‘pro-adjective’* en- 
quiring after a further characterization of the referent. In this case, they do not 
inflect for number or case (as is true of all attributive adjectives), and so the form 
is always mikkir, as illustrated by the examples in (12) and (13). 





4 Cf. Schachter & Shopen (2007: 31-34) for more on non-pronoun ‘pro-forms’. 
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Table 6.8: Interrogative pronouns with a demonstrative referent using the mikkir- 











stem 
SG PL 
NoM — mikkir mikkira 
GEN mikkira mikkirij 
ACC mikkirav _ mikkirijd 
ILL mikkirij mikkirijda 
INESS n/a n/a 
ELAT mikkirist — mikkirijst 
com ~— mikkirijna_— mikkirij 
(12) mikkir malle lij? 

mikkir malle li-j 

which blood\Nom.sc be-3sc.PsT 

“Which (kind of) blood was it?’ [pit080924.256] 


(13) mikkir gulijd atjojde? 
mikkir guli-jd atjo-jde 
which fish-acc.PL buy-2PL.PsT 
“Which (kinds of) fish did you buy?’ [pit080924.025] 


Another possible form of the stem seems to be makkar-, but this is only attested 
twice in the corpus and by one speaker, while mikkir- was consistently preferred 
in elicitation sessions. An example with makkar is provided in (14); here, makkar 
is a pro-adjective modifying a noun in a subordinate interrogative clause. 


(14) ja da Ia aj vaha gdhtjamin makkar sarvajd 
ja da la aj vaha gahtja-min makkar sarva-jd 
and then be\3sc.prs also alittle look-proG which reindeer.bull-acc.PL 
gilgin njuovat aj 
gilgi-n njuova-t aj 


will-3pPL.pst slaughter-1NF also 
‘And then he is also checking a bit which reindeer bulls they should also 
slaughter’ [pit080909.006] 
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6.4.3.2 Limited selection using gab- 


A further interrogative pronoun used to limit a selection to only one or two is 
based on the stem gab-. It inflects for case and for number (singular and plural), 
as described below. Table 6.9 lists the various forms. 


Table 6.9: Interrogative pronouns with a demonstrative referent using the gab- 
stem 





SG PL 
NoM~ gabba n/a 
GEN gaban gabaj 


Acc gabav gabajd 
ILL gabbaj gabajda 
INESS gaban gabajn 
ELAT gabast gabajst 
com gdbajn(a) gabaj 





When marked for singular, it indicates a selection of one out of two possible 
choices, as in (15). 


(15) gaban sajen la dan arrom? 
gaba-n saje-n la dan arro-m 
which-1NEss.sc place-INESs.sG be\2sG.PRS 2SG.NOM be-PRF 
‘At which of the two places have you been?’ [pit110521b1.161]Je 


When marked for plural, it indicates a selection of two out of three or more 
choices, as in (16). 


(16) gabaj birra sagasta? 
gaba-j birra sagasta 
which-GEN.PL about speak\2sG.PRs 
‘Which two are you talking about?’ [pit110521b1.037]e 


This interrogative pronoun is only attested in elicitation sessions in the corpus. 
A more thorough description must be left to future research. 


6.4.4 Non-nominal interrogative pro-forms 


There are a number of non-nominal interrogative pro-forms. These enquire about 
information typically expressed by a clause-level adverbial, an adjunct or a com- 
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plement clause. They are listed and glossed in Table 6.10, and three examples are 
provided in (17) through (19). 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


Table 6.10: Non-nominal interrogative pro-forms 


£asse ‘when’ 
gusa~guse ‘to where’ 
ganne ‘where’ 
guste ‘from where’ 
manen ‘why’ 


man (+adj.) ‘how (big)’ 
maktes~gukte ‘how’ 





galla ‘how many’ 
ganne dajt tiogijda? 
ganne d-a-jt tjogi-jda 
where DEM-DIST-ACC.PL pick-2PL.PST 
‘Where did you pick them?’ [pit080924.168] 
gukte almatj halla ‘reta’? 
gukte almatj halla reta 
how person\NoM.sG say\3sG.PRS ‘reta’ 
‘How does one say ‘reta’?’ [pit080924.377] 
man malgat lij gu oii hiejman, iv 
man malgat li-j gus li-j hiejm-an, i-v 


how far be-3sc.pst when be-3sc.pst home-INEss.sG neg-1sG.PRS 

man diede 

man diede 

1sG.NoM know\cONNEG 

‘How far it was, when one was home, I don’t know’ [pit100404.317] 


The list in Table 6.10 is likely not complete, as there are several other non- 
nominal interrogative pro-forms listed in the Pite Saami wordlist (cf. §1.2.3.4) 
which are not attested in the corpus. Furthermore, the data do not indicate what 
the difference is between the various alternate forms for ‘to where’ and ‘how’. 
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6.5 Relative pronouns 


Relative pronouns in Pite Saami are identical in form to the interrogative pro- 
nouns with non-human referents (cf. §6.4.2). However, unlike interrogative pro- 
nouns, relative pronouns do not reflect the human-ness of their referents. They 
agree in number with their referent, and inflect for the case required by their 
syntactic function within the relative clause. The relative pronouns are listed in 
Table 6.11. See §14.2.4 for a number of examples with relative pronouns as well 
as a description of relative clauses. 


Table 6.11: Relative pronouns 








SG PL 
NOM mij ma(h) 
GEN man mej 
ACC mav mejd~majd 
ILL masa mejda 


INESS manne majdne 
ELAT masste majsste 
COM majna mej 
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Adjectivals in Pite Saami are defined syntactically by their ability to head an 
adjectival phrase (AP). They can be divided into four sub-categories based on 
both syntactic and morphological behavior, as summarized in Table 7.1. 


Table 7.1: Summary of syntactic and morphological features for the four types of 
adjectivals 





syntactic morphological 





attributive adjectives attributive position within an no inflection (except in elliptic 
NP constructions) 

predicative adjectives predicative position (comple-  inflect for number 
ment of drrot ‘be’) 


demonstratives initial attributive position inflect for number & case 
within an NP 
numerals attributive or predicative posi- never inflect 


tion 





While attributive adjectives generally do not inflect, in elliptical phrases in 
which the head of an NP is not realized overtly, they do inflect for case and 
number. Predicative adjectives are marked for number, and are morphologically 
similar to nominals. Demonstratives agree in number and case with the noun 
they modify. Numerals, on the other hand, are consistently uninflected. Finally, 
the two types of adjectives form an open sub-class, while numerals are a closed 
sub-class. 

The rest of this chapter covers adjectives, demonstratives and numerals as fol- 
lows: §7.1 provides a description of attributive adjectives, while §7.2 deals with 
predicative adjectives, before §7.3 takes up the formal relationship between these 
two types. §7.4 then goes on to describe comparative and superlative forms, be- 
fore §7.5 illustrates the implementation of such forms in making comparisons. 
Syntactic restrictions on the adjectives corresponding to ‘small, little’ are de- 
scribed in §7.6. Quantifiers (a semantic sub-class of adjectives) are discussed in 
§7.7, while demonstratives are presented in §7.8. Finally, §7.9 covers numerals. 


7 Adjectivals 


7.1 Attributive adjectives 


Attributive adjectives form the head of an AP modifying the head of the matrix 
nominal phrase, and are normally not subject to inflectional morphology. As 
part of an attributive AP, an attributive adjective occurs before the head noun it 
modifies, but after a demonstrative, if present (cf. §11.2 on the structure of NPs). 
Examples are provided in (1) through (3). 


(1) dat la tiahppis batsoj ja_ villges 

d-a-t la tjahppis batsoj ja villges 

DEM-DIST-NOM.SG be\3sc.Prs black _ reindeer\NoM.sc and white 

ajjve 

ajjve 

head\NoM.sG 

‘Tt is a black reindeer and a white head’ [pit100405b.043] 
(2) guolle’l nav njalga babbmo 

guolle=1 nav njalga babbmo 

fish\Nom.sG=be\3sG.PRS so_ tasty food\NoM.sGc 

‘Fish is such tasty food’ [pit100310b.025] 
(3) dat villges batsoj 

d-a-t villges batsoj 

DEM-DIST-NOM.SG white reindeer\NOM.sG 

‘that white reindeer’ [pit090930a.014]e 


As the head of an AP, attributive adjectives can be modified by adverbs of 
grade, as illustrated by the AP hoj buorak ‘really good’ in (4), or nav njalga ‘so 
tasty’ in (2) above. 


(4) ja dat la arrom hoj  buorak giesse 
ja d-a-t la arro-m hoj _ buorak giesse 
and DEM-DIST-NOM.SG be\3sc.PRs be-PrF really good summer\NOM.sG 
‘And it has been a really good summer: [pit080909.009] 


A number of adjectives end in -s (cf. the two adjectives tjdhppes ‘black’ and 
villges ‘white’ in (1)), which is often considered an ‘attribution’ marking suffix 
in the literature.! However, as njalga ‘tasty’ in (2) illustrates, not all adjectives 





1 RieBler (2011: 215-228) deals in detail with this final -s, which is common to all Saami languages. 
Riefler claims that it was grammaticalized from a 3sG possessive suffix, and originally only 
marked the attributive form of adjectives. However, note that Riefler also points out that 
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are marked this way. Furthermore, corresponding predicative adjective forms 
(cf. §7.2 below) often also have a final -s, sometimes even to the exclusion of the 
attributive adjective form. Because no consistent relationship between forms 
with and forms without a final -s exists, it is no longer a productive way to mark 
or derive either attributive or predicative adjectives. For this reason, it is not con- 
sidered to be morphologically meaningful in the present discussion. Nonetheless, 
it is worth noting that adjectival forms (both attributive and predicative) ending 
in -s are common. 

Note also that some attributive adjectives appear to have two possible forms. 
For instance, guhka and guhkes ‘long’ were both encountered in elicitation ses- 
sions with a single speaker who insisted that both forms were equally valid 
(cf. recording pit080819a starting at 33m14s). 


7.1.1 Attributive adjectives in elliptic constructions 


If the context of the wider discourse is sufficiently unambiguous, it is possible 
that the nominal head of an NP is not realized, but implied. When such elliptic 
constructions (sometimes called ‘headless NPs’) feature an AP, the head adjective 
is then inflected for case and number. 

For instance, in the elliptic construction in (5), the adjective ruopsis ‘red’ is 
marked for singular number and as the object of the verb form bdrov ‘T eat’ for 
accusative case. In (6), the subject NP also lacks an overt nominal head, but fea- 
tures the adjective tjahppis ‘black’ (cf. the example in (1) above), which receives 
NOM.PL marking. 


(5) barav ruopsisav 
bara-v ruopsisa-v 
eat-1sG.PRS red-ACC.SG 
‘Teat the red one. [pit090930a.119]e 


(6) tjdhppisa la njallge 
tjahppis-a 1a njallge 
black-NoM.PL be\3PL.PRS tasty\NOM.SG 
‘The black ones are tasty? [pit090930a.112]e 


Adjectives in elliptic NPs can be preceded by a demonstrative, as in (7). 





“the system of attributive and predicative marking is highly irregular in the Saamic languages” 
(RieBler 2011: 215). 
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(7) dat tjabba mahtta same 
d-a-t tjabba mahtta same 
DEM-DIST-NOM.SG beautiful\NoM.sc can\3sG.PRS Saami\GEN.SG 
gielav 
giela-v 


language-ACc.sG 
‘That beautiful one can (speak) the Saami language’ (referring to a girl) 
[pit090930a.148]e 


As the host of case/number inflection, such adjectives look morphologically 
like nouns. However, syntactically, these adjectives remain adjectives for two 
reasons. First, they can be modified by adverbs of grade, while nouns cannot 
be. Second, they generally have a referential antecedent that is the bearer of the 
property they denote.” Semantically, they do not denote an entity (as nouns do), 
but a property, as with all adjectives. A further example is provided in (8). Here, 
the choice of the attributive adjective form tjabba ‘beautiful’ (as opposed to the 
corresponding predicate adjective form tjabbe) indicates that this is indeed an 
elliptical NP construction, and not predication. 


(8) la huj  tjabba, dat, dat 
la huj tjabba d-a-t d-a-t 
be\3sc.pRs quite beautiful\NoM.sG DEM-DIST-NOM.SG DEM-DIST-NOM.SG 
la javvja 
la javvja 


be\3sc.prs white.reindeer\NoM.sG 
‘It is a quite beautiful one, it, it is a white reindeer’ (referring to a 
reindeer) [pitl100405b.036-037] 


7.2 Predicative adjectives 


While attributive adjectives form the head of an attributive AP embedded in an 
NP, predicative adjectives form the head of an AP which is the complement of 
the copular verb drrot ‘be’ and ascribe a property to the subject referent. In (9) 
and (10), for instance, the predicative adjective corresponding to the attributive 
adjective tjahppis ‘black’ (cf. the example in (1) above) is tjahpat. 





? The quantifier aktak ‘none, any’ can be used in an elliptic NP without a referential antecedent; 


cf. §7.7, specifically example (37). 
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(9) fahttsa la tjahpat 
fahttsa la tjahpat 
mitten\Nom.sG be\3sc.Prs black\sGc 
“The mitten is black’ [pit090930a.062]e 
(10) fahtsa la tjiahpada 
fahtsa la tjahpad-a 
mitten\NoM.PL be\3PL.PRs black-PL 
“The mittens are black, [pit090930a.063]e 


Morphologically, predicative adjectives are much like nouns because they in- 
flect for number. In fact, many predicative adjectives inflect for number in ways 
that clearly align with the Nom.sG~NoM.PL inflectional marking of certain noun 
classes. The case could be made that they also inflect for case, although they 
are always in nominative case (cf. §13.1.4 on copular clauses). However, because 
no paradigmatic opposition to other case forms exists for predicative adjectives 
(they are only attested in the corpus as a nominative complement to a copular 
clause), I conclude that they only inflect for number. 

Nonetheless, these are syntactically adjectives, as they head adjectival phrases 
and can be modified by adverbs of grade, such as nav ‘so’ as in (11). 


(11) buhtsu la nav buojde ja_ tjabbe 
buhtsu la nav buojde ja__ tjabbe 
reindeer\NOM.PL be\3PL.pRs so fat\pL and beautiful\pL 
“The reindeer are so fat and beautiful. [pit080703.014] 


Table 7.2 on the next page lists a number of attributive adjectives and the corre- 
sponding predicative adjectives; the latter clearly align with noun classes in their 
number marking. The table is divided into subgroups of word forms (indicated 
by small Roman numerals) that feature the same morphological relationship be- 
tween attributive and predicative adjectives. 

As is evident from the examples in Table 7.2, the attributive forms and the 
predicative forms correspond in a variety of ways. These correspondence pat- 
terns (numbered i-vii) are described here: 


i The attributive form differs from the predicative form in the choice of 
stem allomorph concerning V1, consonant center, V2 and the final con- 
sonant. Number marking like class IIa nouns. 

ii The attributive form and the plural predicative form have the same V1 
and consonant center, as opposed to the singular predicative adjective; 
the attributive form has a stem final -s, while the predicative forms have 
an open final syllable. Number marking like class I nouns. 
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Table 7.2: Some attributive and predicative adjective sets, including the noun 
class corresponding to the number marking pattern exhibited by the 


predicate adjectives 








attributive predicative adjectives corresp. 

no. adjective SINGULAR PLURAL N-class 

i tidhpis tjahpat tiahpada IIIa ‘black’ 
rusjgis russjgat russjgada ‘red’ 

ii nievres ndvvre nievre le ‘bad’ 
vastes vasste vaste ‘ugly’ 
buosjes buossje buosje ‘fearless’ 
favros favvro favro Ic ‘attractive’ 

iii  dajges dajges dajgesa IIIa ‘cowardly’ 
avros avros avrosa ‘nervous’ 
vuoras vuoras vuorasa ‘old’ 
gujos g£ujos gudjosa ‘frozen solid’ 
luvas luvas luvvasa ‘wet’ 
nanos nanos nannosa ‘sturdy’ 

iv sadnes sadnes sadna II ‘true’ 

Vv bivvalis bivval bivvala Ia “warm’ (weather) 
buoragis buorak buoraga ‘good’ 

vi dnegis adne ane le ‘short’ 

vii jallga jallgat jallgada IIIa ‘flat’ 
njuallga njuallgat njuallgada ‘straight’ 
lagga lieggas laggasa ‘warm’ 
galbma galmas galbmasa ‘cold’ 





iii The attributive form and the singular predicative form are syncretic and 
have a stem-final -s, while the plural predicative form’s stem is also 
identical, but marked for plural by a final -a. Number marking like class 


IIJa nouns. 


iv ‘The attributive form and the singular predicative form are syncretic and 
have a stem-final -s, while the plural predicative form is marked by a 
final -a instead of the final es in the other forms. Only one example in 


the corpus; number marking like a class II noun. 
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v The bare stem in the singular predicative form, an additional final -is 
for the attributive form and -a for the plural predicative form. Number 
marking like class IIIa nouns. 

vi ‘The singular and plural predicative forms differ only in the choice of 
stem allomorph (in the consonant center), while the attributive form is 
in the ‘weak’ grade (like predicative plural) but with a stem-final gis. 
Only one example in the corpus; number marking like a class Ie noun. 

vii The predicative forms have a stem-final -t or -s, which is lacking in the 
attributive form. The plural predicative form is marked with a final -a. 
In the case of galbma, the attributive form and plural predicative form 
have the ‘strong’ stem form, as opposed to the singular predicative form, 
which is ‘weak’. Number marking like class IIIa nouns. 


Despite the similarities with nouns described above, it is important to point out 
that there are a number of predicative adjectives which do not inflect for number. 
Moreover, this lack of number marking cannot be assigned to any specific noun 
class, particularly since noun classes with similar segmental structures exhibit 
clear number marking strategies. Examples of such predicative adjectives are 
presented in Table 7.5 on the following page. 

The paradigms in Table 7.5 are divided into two sub-groupings, again based on 
the relationship between the attributive form and the predicative forms. They 
are summarized here: 


viii The attributive form ends in -a, while the predicative form ends in -e.* 


ix All forms are syncretic. The first two examples have a closed final syl- 
lable, while the last three examples have an open final syllable. 


The variety evident in morphological correlations between the attributive and 
the predicative forms indicates that there is no regular form-to-function relation- 
ship between the attributive and predicative forms. Therefore, on formal grounds, 
the attributive and predicative forms of these property words are assigned to dif- 
ferent, though formally and semantically related, adjectival lexemes, as argued 
for in the following section (§7.3). 





3 Cf. §7.6 for more details on unna/unna and smdave/smave, the words for ‘small’. 
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Table 7.5: Some attributive and predicative adjective sets for which the predica- 
tive adjective does not inflect for number 





attributive predicative 





no. adjective adjective 
viii tjabba tjabbe ‘beautiful’ 
guhka guhke ‘long’ 
unna unne ‘small’ (only sc) 
smava smave ‘small’ (only pr) 
ix tjaskes tjaskes ‘cold’ (weather) 
lajes lajes ‘tame’ 
gara gara ‘bad’ 
rakta rakta ‘correct’ 
buorre buorre ‘good’ 





7.3 A note on attributive and predicative adjectives 


In the literature on Saami languages, a convention prevails by which predicative 
adjectives are treated as having more or less derivable attributive forms.* From a 
historical point of view, this may be reasonable, particularly if there was a point 
in the history of the Saami languages at which attributive forms were derived by 
adding -s and selecting the phonologically relevant stem allomorph, and thus the 
attributive forms were derivable from the predicative forms. For Pite Saami, how- 
ever, there is no clear or consistent morphological relationship synchronically 
between attributive adjectives and the corresponding predicative adjectives, as 
shown above. This is particularly exemplified by the existence of more than one 
acceptable attributive form, (as pointed out in §7.1 for the attributive adjective 
forms guhkes~guhka ‘long’), as well as by the existence of a number of predica- 
tive forms ending in -s, but attributive forms lacking -s (cf. pattern vii above). 
Due to cases like those illustrated by subgrouping ix in Table 7.5, it is not clear 
that it is sensible to claim that all adjectives have corresponding predicative ad- 
jectives that differ at all. Because of the wide variety of and the inconsistencies in 
morphological patterns between corresponding attributive and predicative adjec- 
tives, it is ultimately more elegant to analyze these two sets of adjectives simply 
as semantically and etymologically related — but not morphologically derivable 
— adjectives. 





4 Cf. Sammallahti (1998: 71), Svonni (2009: 74—76;98) and Feist (2010: 179). 
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7.4 Comparatives and superlatives 


The comparative and superlative forms of attributive and predicative adjectives 
are derived using suffixes. It seems that, morphosyntactically speaking, compara- 
tive and superlative forms can be derived from all adjectives, even when a seman- 
tic restriction could lexically prevent such forms from occurring; cf., e.g., gudk- 
tegierdakap ‘more pregnant’ (pit090927.07m01s). 

The singular comparative or superlative predicative form is identical to the re- 
spective comparative or superlative attributive form. However, the plural com- 
parative or superlative predicative form is always marked by a suffix consisting 
of a single vowel (mostly -a). In many cases, the stem to which comparative and 
superlative suffixes are attached is identical to the stem of the positive plural 
predicative form, but a number of exceptions exist. 

Table 7.6 on the next page provides some example paradigms. To help illus- 
trate the morphophonemic relationship to positive forms, the singular predica- 
tive adjective form is also indicated. Furthermore, the paradigms are divided into 
subgroupings (each marked with a Roman numeral) based on suffix allomorph 
patterns. The third and fifth columns in Table 7.6 provide the singular compar- 
ative and superlative adjectives (the attributive and predicative singular forms 
are syncretic), respectively, while the fourth and sixth columns only indicate the 
suffix used to mark the plural predicative comparative and superlative adjectives, 
respectively. Note that there are allomorphic alternations in the superlative suf- 
fix for subgroupings iii and iv. 

Comparative adjectives are derived in a relatively straightforward way: the 
suffix -p° is added to an adjective root. If the root has a closed final syllable, then 
an epenthetic vowel -u- is inserted between the root and the suffix. In predicative 
position, plural is always marked by a suffix consisting of a vowel; in most cases 
(groups i, ii and iv), the vowel is -a, but sometime it is -o (group iii). It is not 
clear what determines the choice of plural suffix for comparative forms. While 
all forms marked by -o in the corpus have a stem final -s, not all forms with a 
stem final -s are marked by -o (cf. nanos ‘strong’). 

The superlative suffix has four allomorphs. For the attributive and the singular 
predicative forms, the allomorph -mos is chosen when the root has a closed final 
syllable, as in groups iii and iv. Roots with an open final syllable have either the 
superlative suffix allomorph -mus or -jmus; however, it is not clear what drives 
the selection of these latter two allomorphs. 





> Note that, in the current working orthography, the comparative suffix -p is written -b- when 
intervocalic, such as in plural predicative forms. 
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Table 7.6: Some comparative and superlative adjective paradigms 








positive comparative superlative 

no. PRED.SG § ATTR/PRED.SG PRED.PL ATTR/PRED.SG PRED.PL 

i ndvvre nievre-p -a nievre-mus -a ‘bad’ 
adne ane-p -a ane-mus -a ‘short’ 
guhke guhke-p -a guhke-mus -a ‘long’ 

ii tjabbe tjabba-p -a tjabba-jmus -a ‘beautiful’ 
vasste vasste-p -a vasste-jmus -a ‘ugly’ 
gara gara-p -a gara-jmus -a ‘bad’ 
favvro favro-p -a favro-jmus -a ‘attractive’ 

iii luvas luvasu-p -0 luvasu-mos -bmus-a_ ‘wet’ 
garras garrasu-p -0 garrasu-mos -bmus-a_ ‘hard’ 

iv nanos nanosu-p -a nanosu-mos -bmus-a_ ‘strong’ 
bivval bivvalu-p -a bivvalu-mos -bmus-a = ‘warm’ 
tjahpat tjahpadu-p -a tjahpadu-mos -bmus-a ‘black’ 
galmas galbmasu-p -a galbmasu-mos = -bmus-a_ ‘cold’ 
vuoras vuorasu-p -a vuorasu-mos -bmus-a_ ‘old’ 
njuallgat njuallgadu-p -a njuallgadu-mos -bmus-a ‘correct’ 





The allomorph -bmus- occurs whenever the resulting form has an odd number 
of syllables, as is the case for roots with a final odd syllable in the plural predica- 
tive form. Essentially, the superlative suffix always forms the final foot of a word, 
and thus is the location for consonant gradation alternations. If a final, odd syl- 
lable is present (e.g., for the plural predicative form), then the -bmus- allomorph 
is chosen.° 

Examples for comparative and superlative adjectives in attributive position 
can be found in (12) and (13), respectively. Instances for predicative usage can be 
found in (18) and (19) in §7.5. 


(12) bivvalup  dallke 
bivvalu-p  dallke 


warm-COMP weather\NOM.sG 


“warmer weather’ [pit090926.23m22s]e 
(13) sada Ia vuorasumos saddje 

sada la vuorasu-mos saddje 

so then be\3sc.PRs old-sUPERL place\NOM.sG 

‘So then it’s the oldest place? [pit0906_Ahkajavvre_a.123] 





® Cf, §2.2.2 on prosodic domains and §4.1.2.1 on consonant gradation. 
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As with positive adjectives, comparative and superlative adjectives can occur 
in elliptic NPs, in which case they inflect for case and number (cf. §7.1.1). Exam- 
ples are provided in (14) and (15). Note that in the second example, the superlative 
suffix allomorph is -bmus because the adjective has an odd number of syllables. 


(14) man uvadav tjabbabuv 
man uvada-v __ tjabba-b-uv 
1sG.NOM kiss-1sc.prs beautiful-comp-acc.sG 
‘I kiss the more beautiful one’ (referring to ‘beautiful girl’) 
[pit090930a.166]e 


(15) buhtsu lin mdlgadubmusin 
buhtsu li-n malgadu-bmus-in 
reindeer\3PL.NOM be-3PL.PST far-SUPERL-INESS.SG 
‘The reindeer were farthest away. (lit.: in the farthest one (place)) 
[pit090927.88m34s]e 


7.5 Comparing NP referents 


Predicative adjectives can be used to compare the referents of nominal phrases. 
If both referents are considered equal concerning the characteristic of compar- 
ison, then the NP of comparison is the subject of a copular predicate which is 
complemented by a construction using the numeral akta ‘one’ and the relevant 
predicative adjective, while the NP of reference is in the comitative case. An 
example is provided in (16). In such constructions, akta can be shortened to akt. 


(16) Svenna la akta vuoras Ingerijn 
Svenna la akta vuoras Ingeri-jn 
Sven\Nom.sc be\3sc.prs one old\sc Inger-com.sc 
‘Sven is as old as Inger’ (lit.: Sven is one old with Inger) _ [pit110331b.135]e 


Alternatively, both referents can be included in the subject NP, as in (17). 


(17) maj lin akta vuorasa 
maj li-n akta vuoras-a 
1pU.NOM be-1pu.PRs one old-PL 
“We two are the same age’ (lit.: we are one old) [pit080621.65m00s] 


When comparing two referents that are not considered equal, the NP of com- 
parison is the subject of a copular predicate which is complemented by a com- 
parative predicative adjective and the NP of reference in the elative case, as in 
the example in (18). 
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(18) Inger la stuorap varest 
Inger la stuora-p vare-st 
Inger\Nom.sc be\3sc.pRs big-coMP\sG mountain-ELAT.SG 
‘Inger is bigger than a mountain, [pit110331b.144]e 


To indicate that a referent is the most extreme concerning the characteristic 
of comparison (at least within the group being compared), the relevant NP is the 
subject of a copular predicate which is complemented by the superlative predica- 
tive adjective. The quantifier gajk ‘all’ can be added for emphasis,’ as in (19). 


(19) dat la vanj da gajk vuorasumos 
d-a-t la vanj da gajk vuorasu-mos 
DEM-PROX-NOM.SG be\3sc.pRs probably then all old-suPERL\sG 
dagaduvvum 
daga-duvvu-m 
make-PASS-PRF 
‘This was probably the absolute oldest made’ 
[pit0906_Ahkajavvre_a.120] 


7.6 Restrictions on smdva and unna ‘small’ 


The paradigms for the two Pite Saami words for ‘small’ provided in Table 7.5 
on page 134 do not sufficiently indicate the restrictions placed on these specific 
adjectives. The root smdav-, a North Germanic loan word, only modifies plural 
nouns, while unn-, the native word (Sammallahti 1998: 265), usually only mod- 
ifies singular nouns. No other Pite Saami adjectives underlie such a restriction; 
however, the Swedish adjective sma (cognate with the source of smav-) is also 
restricted to modifying plural nouns.® Therefore, it seems that this syntactic re- 
striction was probably also borrowed. While a few examples exist in the corpus 
of unn- modifying a plural noun, smav- is the preferred item and much more 
frequent in the corpus.” Examples are provided in (20) through (23). 





7 The construction gajk vuorasumos ‘absolute oldest’ in (19) is possibly a calque based on North 
Germanic; cf. Swedish allra dldst ‘absolute oldest’. In both cases, the adverbial modifier is 
based on the word for ‘all’ and precedes the superlative adjective. 

8 The Swedish adjective stem lite- is used for singular nouns. 

° A corpus search (including elicitation sessions) resulted in 1 token of unn- and 10 tokens of 
smav- modifying a plural noun (carried out on 12" November 2012). 
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(20) 


(21) 


(22) 


(23) 


76 Restrictions on smava and unna ‘small’ 


ja, manna aj mujhtav gu liv unna 

ja manna aj mujhta-v gu ili-v unna 

yes 1sG.NoM also remember-1sc.pRs when be-1sc.PpsT small 

manatj 

mana-tj 

child-DIM\NOM.sG 

“Yes, I also remember when I was a small child’ [pit080924.632] 
bena la unne 

bena la unn-e 

dog\nom.sc be\3scG.PRs small\sc 

‘The dog is small? [pit080819a.126]e 
ber akta billge, ja smava gissta, da 

ber akta ballge ja smava gissta d-a 


only one thumb\nom.sc and small glove\NoM.PL DEM-PROX\NOM.PL 
‘only one thumb, and small gloves, these here’ _[pit080708_Session08.031] 


bednaga = la smave 

bednag-a_ 1a smave 

dog-NOM.PL be\3PL.PRsS small\PL 

‘Dogs are small. [pit080819a.129]e 


In non-elicited tokens from the corpus, nouns modified by the adjective unna 
are always diminutive nouns, as in (20) above and in (24) and (25) below. 


(24) 


(25) 


dat la dape sin, unna dapatja 
d-a-t la dape sin unna dapa-tj-a 


DEM-PROX-NOM.SG be\3sG.PRS house\GEN.sG in small house-DIM-GEN.SG 
sin 

sin 

in 

“This is in the house, in the little house, [pit100310b.070] 
ja danne vuojdniv unna janatjav 

ja danne vuojdni-v unna jana-tj-av 


and there see-1sG.psT small lingonberry-DIM-acc.sG 
‘And I saw a little lingonberry there’ [pit100404.353] 
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7.7 Quantifiers 


While quantifiers are semantically similar to numerals, formally they are adjec- 
tives. Quantifiers include edna ‘many, much’, gajk ‘all’, omasse ‘all kinds of’, fart 
‘every’, nagin ‘some’, sames ‘some’, suhta ‘some, several’ and binna ‘a bit, a little’. 
Some examples of quantifiers in attributive APs are provided in (26) through (30). 


(26) vuojdna edna guhkajuolgagijd? 
vuojdna edna guhka-juolga-gi-jd 
see\2sc.psT many long-leg-NMLZ-ACC.PL 


‘Did you see many long-leggers?’ (referring to moose) [pit080924.007] 
(27) fart bdajjve mij barojma  gulijd 

fart bajjve mij baro-jma _guli-jd 

every day\NOM.SG 1PL.NOM eat-1PL.psT fish-ACC.PL 

‘Every day we ate fish’ [pit100310b.024] 
(28) ja dda _ vallda nijbev ja tjuolast nagin ragijt 

ja da vallda nijbe-v ja tjuolast nagin ragi-jt 

and then take\3sc.prs knife-acc.sc and cut\3sc.prs some hole-acc.PL 

‘And then one takes a knife and cuts some holes.’ [pitl100404.098] 
(29) gajk almatja la Arjepluoven 

gajk almatj-a la Arjepluove-n 

all person-NOM.PL be\3PL.pRs Arjeplog-INEss.sG 

‘All people are in Arjeplog’ [pit100310b.132] 
(30) muvne 1a binna vuopta 

muvne 1a binna vuopta 

1sG.INESS be\3sG.PRs little.bit hair\NoM.PL 

‘Thave a little hair’ [pit080926.02m05s]e 


As with any attributive adjectives, quantifiers do not inflect for case or number, 
as evidenced by the examples above. Note, however, that gajk ‘all’ can optionally 
be marked for plural in attributive position by adding the suffix -a, as shown in 


(31). 
(31) man vaddav gajka buhtsujda biebmov 


man _vadda-v gajk-a buhtsu-jda biebmo-v 
1sG.NOM give-1sG.PRs all-pL reindeer-ILL.PL food-acc.sG 
‘I give all the reindeer food’ [pit110413b.173]e 
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However, when a quantifier is in an elliptic NP, it inflects for case and number 
(just as with other attributive adjectives). This is illustrated by enabu ‘more’ in 
(32), by gajk ‘all’ in (33), and by nagin ‘some’ in (34) 


(32) galgav enabuv biejat? 

galga-v ena-b-uv bieja-t 

shall-1sc.pRs much-COMP-ACC.sG put-INF 

‘Shall I put in more?’ [pit090519.156] 
(33) mana tjasskit dajd ajvijd ja gajkajd 

mana tjasski-t d-a-jd ajvi-jd ja gajk-ajd 

go\2sG.IMP throw-INF DEM-DIST-ACC.PL head-acc.P1 and all-acc.PL 

duhku 

duhku 

over.there 

‘Go throw those heads and all that over there’ [pit080909.146] 
(34) hala naginav mav galgav hallat 

hala nagina-v ma-v galga-v halla-t 

say\2SG.IMP Some-ACC.SG REL-ACC.SG shall-1sG.PRs say-INF 

‘Say something that I should say. [pit100304.001] 


The quantifier aktak ‘none, any’ is used to emphasize a negated clause. It seems 
to be composed of the numeral akta ‘one’ and the suffix -k, which is a nominalizer 
in other cases; however, as illustrated by the examples in (35) and (36), it heads an 
attributive AP and does not inflect for case and number, unless it is in an elliptic 
NP, as in (37). It is thus considered an adjective. 


(35) muvne ij la aktak vuopta 
muvne ij la aktak vuopta 
1SG.INESS NEG\3sG.PRS be\CONNEG none hair\NOM.PL 
‘I don’t have any hair’ (lit.: on me isn’t a single hair) [pit080926.02m02s]e 


(36) gu _ itjij almatj dabda aktak almatjid 

gu itji-j almatj dabda aktak almatji-jd 

when NEG-38G.PST person\NOM.SG know\cONNEG none person-ACC.PL 

‘if one didn’t know any people’ [pit080924.342] 
(37)  itjij almatj abba hala aktagav 

itji-j almatj abba hala aktag-av 

NEG-3SG.PST person\NOM.SG at.all say\CONNEG none-ACC.SG 

‘One didn’t say anything at all’ [pit080924.354] 
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Concerning the status of corresponding predicative quantifiers, there is not 
enough data in the corpus to come to a certain conclusion. However, at least the 
attribute adjective edna ‘many, much’ corresponds to the predicative adjective 
form ednak; this is illustrated by (38) and (39). This indicates that attributive and 
predicative forms of quantifiers also differ in form, just as with other attributive 
and predicative adjective sets. 


(38) bdrrgo la ednak. 

barrgo la ednak 

meat\Nom.sc be\3sc.pRs much\scG 

“There is much meat. (lit.: meat is much) [pit090926.113]e 
(39)  biergo bijta la ednaga 

biergo bijta la ednag-a 


meat\GEN.SG piece\NOM.PL be\3PL.PRS much-PL 
‘There are many pieces of meat. (lit.: meat pieces are many) 
[pit090926.114]e 


7.8 Demonstratives 


Demonstratives modify a noun phrase by further specifying the head noun con- 
cerning the distance of the referent relative to the speaker. Just as with demon- 
strative pronouns, the corpus data indicate that there is a three-way distinction 
between referents close to the speaker (proximal), those away from the speaker 
(distal), and those particularly far away (remote). Indeed, they are identical in 
form with the demonstrative pronouns listed in Table 6.3 on page 115 in the sec- 
tion on demonstrative pronouns (§6.2), and are therefore not listed separately 
here. Unlike adjectives, demonstratives always agree with the noun they modify 
in number (singular and plural, but not dual) and in case. Examples of demon- 
stratives are provided in (40) through (42). 


(40) gu — lijma vuodjam dajna traktorijna 
gu ili-jma vuodja-m d-a-jna traktor-ijna 
when be-1PL.PsT drive-PRF DEM-DIST-COM.SG tractor-COM.SG 
‘Grallajn’ 
Gralla-jn 
Gralle-coM.sG 
‘when we had driven that “Gralle’ tractor’ [pit090702.287] 
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(41) dajd gulijd giesiima _ tjielkajn dik 
d-a-jd guli-jd giesi-jma_ tjielka-jn = dik 
DEM-DIST-ACC.PL fish-Acc.PL pull-1pL.pst sled-com.sc to.here 
‘We pulled those fish here with a sled’ [pit0906_Ahkajavvre_a.043] 


(42) men dut biehtse, men anekatj ja gassak 
men d-u-t biehtse men aneka-tj ja gassa-k 
but DEM-RMT-NOM.SG pine\NOM.SG but short-pim and thick-NMLz 
‘But that pine tree over there, how short and thick!’ [pit090519.284] 


7.9 Numerals 


Numerals in Pite Saami form a closed class and a distinct closed sub-class of ad- 
jectives. Syntactically, they are adjectives because they head an adjectival phrase; 
however, morphologically, they differ from other adjectives by never inflecting 
(neither for number in predicative APs, nor for case and number in ellipsis con- 
structions). Furthermore, numerals do not consist of attributive/predicative sets 
differing in form. Instead, numerals are consistent in form, regardless of being 
in attributive or predicative position. 

Pite Saami numerals form a decimal system consisting of the basic numerals 
for the numbers one through ten, hundred and thousand. All other numerals 
are compounds based on these basic terms, with the exception of nolla ‘zero’. 
Basic and complex numerals are dealt with in §7.9.1 and §7.9.2, respectively; the 
derivation of ordinal numerals is described in §7.9.1.1. 


7.9.1 Basic numerals 


The basic numerals for the numbers one through ten in Pite Saami are recon- 
structable native Saamic numerals, and tjuohte ‘hundred’ is at least from Proto- 
Saami.'° The numerals nolla ‘zero’ and tuvsan ‘thousand’ are likely more recent 
borrowings, although it is not entirely clear whether they are from North Ger- 
manic or Finnic."! These basic cardinal numerals are listed on the left side of 
Table 7.7 on the following page. 





10 Sammallahti (1998: 234-235) indicates that tjuohte ‘hundred’ was originally a borrowing from 
Proto-Indo-European into Proto-Finno-Ugric or Proto-Finno-Saamic. 

1 The entries for the numerals ‘zero’ and ‘thousand’ in Algu (2006) only provide etymologies for 
North Saami and Inari Saami; however, while Finnic is clearly a contact language for these two 
languages, North Germanic is a contact language for Pite Saami, and therefore also a potential 
source for these two numerals; cf. Swedish nolla ‘zero’ and tusen ‘thousand’. 
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Table 7.7: Cardinal and ordinal numerals 





cardinal ordinal 





0 nolla - 
i akkta vuostas 1° 
aktat nist 
2 gudkte mubbe 24 
guoktat  n2m¢ 
3 galbma galmat = (n)3"4 
4 ndllje nieljat — (n)4th 
5 vihta vidat (n)5'2 
6 guhta gudat (no'® 
7 gietiav —giehtjet —(ny7"® 
8 gakktse gaktsdt —(n)g"" 
9 aktse aktsat (noth 
10 lagev lagat (ny10"® 
100 = tjuohte n/a 100 
1000 tuvsan n/a 1000" 





7.9.1.1 Derivation and suppletion in ordinal numerals 


In general, ordinal numerals, which are listed on the right side of Table 7.7, can 
be derived from the corresponding cardinal numeral by replacing the vowel in 
V2 position and any final consonant with the suffix -at (and its allomorph -et in 
giehtjet ‘seventh’). In addition, the weak stem allomorph is selected and umlaut 
of V1 occurs, if applicable (cf. §4.1.2 on stem allomorphy). The ordinal numerals 
corresponding to tjuohte ‘hundred’ and tuvsan ‘thousand’ are not attested in the 
corpus. 

However, there are exceptions. First, the ordinals vuostas ‘first’ and mubbe 
‘second’ are suppletive forms compared to the corresponding cardinal numer- 
als akkta ‘one’ and gudkte ‘two’.’* These two ordinals are used exclusively for 
the single-digit numbers ‘first’ and ‘second’; any ordinal numeral referring to a 
number of two or more digits uses a form derived from the cardinal numeral, as 
described above. This is illustrated in Table 7.8 on the facing page. 

Second, the cardinal numeral giehtjav ‘seven’ differs in the final two segments 
from the ordinal numeral gietjet ‘seventh’ (i.e., -av and -et). 





12 Note that vuostas ‘first’ and mubbe ‘second’ are also reconstructable to at least Proto-Saami 
(Sammallahti 1998: 257;268). 
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Table 7.8: Suppletive and derived ordinal numerals 








cardinal ordinal 
1 akkta — 1% — vuostas 
11. akta-lak-akkta — 1"  akta-lak-aktat 
21 guakte-lak-akkta — 21%  guakte-lak-aktat 
2 ~~ guakte — 2nd mubbe 
12 akta-lak-guakte — 12'h  akta-lak-guoktat 
22 guakte-lak-guékte —> 22°¢ guakte-lak-guoktat 





7.9.2 Complex numerals 


Any numerals other than those listed in Table 7.7 on the preceding page are com- 
plex numerals formed by combining the basic numerals. Multiples of ten are 
composed of the relevant cardinal numeral followed by lagev ‘ten’; examples are 
provided in Figure 7.1. 


gudkte-lagev | galbmd-lagev | ndllje-lagev 
two-ten three-ten four-ten 


20 30 40 


Figure 7.1: Multiples of ten 


Note that lagev is often shortened to [ak in fast speech, as in (43). 


(43)... gokt lij danne giehtjavlak jage mannus 
gokt li-j danne giehtjav-lak jage manyus 
how be-3sc.psT here seven-ten year\NOM.PL ago 
‘... how it was here seventy years ago’ [pit0906_Ahkajavvre_a.001] 


There are two ways to compose two-digit numerals that are not multiples of 
ten. One method appends the relevant numeral representing the ‘ones-digit’ to 
the multiple of ten, while /agev ‘ten’ is shortened to lak. This is illustrated in 
Figure 7.2 on the next page, with examples of two-digit numerals from the corpus 
presented in (45) and (44). 


(44) san la gakktselakgiehtjav jage 
san la gakktse-lak-giehtjav jage 
3sG.NOM be\3sc.PRs eight-ten-seven year\NOM.PL 
‘She is eighty-seven years old’ [pit100310b.146] 
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akta-lak-gudkte | galbmda-lak-guhta | aktse-lak-gakktse 
one-ten-two three-ten-six nine-ten-eight 
12 36 98 


Figure 7.2: Two-digit numerals, method A 


(45) da lij del tjuojgadam ja gdaddam nalljalakgakktse 
da ili-j del tjuojgada-m ja gadda-m nillja-lak-gakktse 
then be-3sc.psT then ski-PRF and slay-prF four-ten-eight 
stalpe sajtejna 
stalpe sajte-jna 


wolf\GEN.PL spear-COM.SG 
‘Then he skied and slew forty-eight wolves with a spear. 
[pit0906_Ahkajavvre_a.088-089] 


Alternatively, complex numerals may be formed phrasally. According to this 
strategy, the ‘ones-digit’ precedes a postpositional phrase headed by the post- 
position nanne’ ‘on’ with the multiple of ten as the dependent lage (in GEN.sG 
case), as illustrated in Figure 7.3. However, this latter method was only attested 
in elicitation sessions with one consultant, and is not found in non-elicited data 


from the corpus. 


gudkte lage nan | guhta galbmd-lage nan | gakktse aktse-lage nan __ etc. 
two ten\GEN.sG on | six three-ten\GEN.sc on | eight nine-ten\GEN.sG on 
12 36 98 


Figure 7.3: Two-digit numerals, method B 


Native ordinal numerals referring to numbers between ten and one hundred 
are only attested in the corpus in elicitation sessions, and speakers are quite in- 
consistent and unsure about them. The same is true for cardinal numerals larger 
than one hundred. The only example in the corpus for a numeral larger than one 
thousand is not native, but a Swedish borrowing (in an NP with Pite Saami case 


and number marking); this is provided in (46)."4 





13 Note that nanne is often shortened to nan in rapid speech. 
4 With the exception of the case/number suffix -n, the entire phrase nittonhundratalan ‘in 
the nineteen-hundreds’ in (46) is borrowed from Swedish nittonhundratalet ‘the nineteen- 


hundreds’. 
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(46) nittonhundratdlan algon ja da 
nitton-hundra-tala-n algo-n ja da 
nineteen-hundred-century-INEss.sGc beginning-INEss.sc and then 
viesoj 
vieso-] 
live-3SG.PST 
‘He lived in the nineteen-hundreds, at the beginning’ 

[pit0906_Ahkajavvre_a.070-072] 


7.9.3 Numerals and morphosyntax 


Numerals are generally not subject to inflectional morphology. This is illustrated 
by the examples (43) through (44) above as well as in (47) below. 


(47) man vaddav galbma buhtsujda biebmov 
man ___vadda-v galbma buhtsu-jda — biebmo-v 
1sG.NOM give-1sG.PRs three _ reindeer-ILL.PL food-Acc.sG 
‘I give food to three reindeer. [pit110413b.156]e 


Note that this is true even in predicative position and in elliptic constructions, 
as shown by the examples in (48) through (50). 


(48) sada la gudkte 

sada 1a guakte 

so then be\3sc.PRs two 

‘So then it’s two. [pit080924.011] 
(49) ja da la njeljat —aprilla uddne 

ja da la njelj-at aprilla uddne 

and then be\3sc.prs four-orD April today 

‘And it is the fourth of April today. [pit100404.018] 
(50) ja galmat  sjadda dad Stutjaj 

ja galm-at  sjadda da  Stutja-j 


and three-orpD become\3sc.Prs then Stutja-ILL.sc 
‘And the third one then goes to Stutja’ (referring to a fishing net) 
[pit090702.026-027] 





5 Note that it is not clear in the example in (48) why the verb does not inflect for dual (Iahpa 
‘be-3pu.PRS’ would be expected). 
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However, there are at least two exceptions. First, the numeral akta ‘one’ inflects 
for ACC.sG case when modifying a noun, as illustrated by (51), as well as when it 
is in a headless elliptical construction, as in (52).’° 


(51) atjajmen aktav guolev 
atja-jmen akta-v guole-v 
get-1DU.PsT one-Acc.sG fish-Acc.sG 
‘We got one fish’ [pit0906_Ahkajavvre_a.182] 


(52) men vuotjiv man aktav 
men vuotji-v man —_akta-v 
but shoot-1sG.PsT 1sG.NOM one-ACC.SG 
‘But I shot one. [pit080924.008] 


Second, the example in (53) indicates that at least the ordinal numeral vuostas 
‘first’ can be inflected as a superlative as vuostamos, meaning ‘the very first’. 


(53)  dieda, man vuotjev vuostamos guhkajuolgagav 
dieda man —_—vuotje-v vuosta-mos guhka-juolga-ga-v 
know\2sc.PRs 1sG.NOM shoot-1sG.PsT first-SUPERL long-leg-NMLZ-ACC.SG 
‘You know, I shot my very first long-legger’ (referring to a moose) 
[pit080924.079] 





16 With this in mind, the word akta forms a word-class of its own, strictly speaking. 
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Verbs in Pite Saami form an open class of words which are defined syntactically 
by their ability to head a verb complex, as well as morphologically by inflecting 
for person, number, tense and mood. Verbs consist of a stem which is followed 
by a class marker and an inflectional suffix or suffixes, as illustrated in (1). 


(1) + class-marker + mood/tense/person/number 


Verb stems can have up to five allomorphic forms throughout the verbal para- 
digm due to a complex combination of morphophonological alternations. Verbs 
form at least five inflectional classes. The inflectional suffixes are exponents for 
person, number, tense and/or mood. Pite Saami distinguishes three number cat- 
egories (singular, dual and plural), two tense categories (present and past) and 
the three modal categories (indicative, imperative and potential). 

The first sections of this chapter (§8.1 on the inflectional categories number, 
tense and mood; §8.2 on non-finite forms and periphrastically marked categories 
of future, aspect and negation; §8.3 on passive voice) provide a description of 
relevant morphological categories as a background for the discussion of mor- 
phological marking strategies for verbs in §8.4. Finally, §8.5 draws on the initial 
sections to posit inflectional classes for verbs. 


8.1 Finite verbs and inflectional categories 


8.1.1 Person and number 


All finite verbs agree in number with the subject of the clause and inflect for 
singular, dual or plural. Finite verbs in the indicative and the potential mood 
also agree in person. Inflectional morphology is present even if the subject of 
the clause is not overt. For instance, in (2), the finite verbs minne and gillge both 
agree with da, the 3px subject; in (3), the finite verb lijmen agrees with the 1pu 
subject manna ja Fassja. 
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(2) ja dad da tjahken minne gu gillge 
ja da d-a tjahken minne gu gillge 
and then DEM-DIST\NOM.PL together go\3PL.PRs when will\3PL.pRs 
gaddalit nagan juhtusav 
gaddali-t nagan juhtusa-v 
kill-InrF some animal-acc.sc 
‘And then they go together when they are going to kill some animal: 
[pit080703.047-048] 


(3) manna ja Jassja lijmen ulgon _ sirijd 
manna ja Jassja li-jmen  ulgon  siri-jd 
1sG.NoM and Josh\Nom.sc be-1pDu.PsT outside blueberry-Acc.PL 
tjaggemin 
tjagge-min 
pick-PRoG 
‘Josh and I were picking blueberries outside’ [pit100310b.032] 


Note that there are a few examples in the corpus in which speakers do not con- 
sistently inflect for dual, but instead use the corresponding plural form. 

The imperative is not marked for person, but distinguishes the three number 
categories singular, dual and plural. For example, in (4) the finite verb tjaske is 
inflected for the implied (2"¢ person) singular subject. 


(4) tjaske munje sobev 
tjaske munje sobe-v 
throw\sc.IMP 1sG.ILL pole-Acc.sG 
‘Throw a ski-pole to me!’ [pit100404.206] 
8.1.2 Tense 


For indicative clauses, verbs can inflect for present tense, as in (2), or past, as 
in (3) above. Verbs marked for present tense generally signify that a situation is 
true in the present, as in (5) below, or they express general truths, as in example 
(2) above (which indicates a general truth about wolves’ behavior). However, 
present tense can also be used to indicate historical present, as in (6), or planned 
future situations, as in (7). It is therefore not strictly a present tense and could be 
considered non-past. Nonetheless, the glossing standard ‘prs’ is chosen to mark 
this, as it covers the most common function. 
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dale la bar bievadak mij sudda 

dale la bar bievadak mij sudda 

now be\3sc.prs only sunshine\NoM.sc which\Nom.sc melt\3sc.PRs 
muahtagav 

muahtaga-v 

snow-ACC.sG 


‘Now it’s only the sun which melts the snow. [pit100405a.036] 
tjdvlav valdav ja dda tjanav virbmev 

tjavla-v valda-v ja da tjana-v  virbme-v 

bobber-Acc.sc take-1sc.prs and then tie-1sG.PRS net-Acc.sG 

dan! tjdvvlaj ja_ halav raddnqj... 

d-a-n tjavvla-j ja hala-v raddna-j 


DEM-DIST-?ILL.SG bobber-ILL.sG and say-1sc.PRs friend-ILL.sG 
‘I take the bobber and then I tie the net to that bobber and I say to my 


friend... [pit090702.029] 
(7) ja da mannel dad _ vuolga Vasterasaj 
ja d& manyel da vuolga Vasterasa-j 
and then after.that then drive\2sc.prs Vasteras-ILL.sc 
‘And then after that you'll drive to Vasteras. [pit080924.677] 
8.1.3 Mood 


Pite Saami has three moods: indicative, imperative and potential. Indicative 
mood is by far the most common mood and is considered the default, unmarked 
mood, as it is not overtly expressed morphologically, as in the examples in §8.1.2 
above. The following two sections deal with imperative and potential mood. 


8.1.3.1 Imperative mood 


Verbs inflectedisinflection!verbal for imperative mood indicate that the speaker 
is instructing or commanding the addressee to carry out the action referred to 
by the verb; the implied subject is always 2"! person. Verbs in the imperative are 
not marked for person, but do inflect for number (singular, dual and plural), as 





1 In the example in (6), it is not clear why the demonstrative dan is used, as this resembles either 
the genitive or the inessive demonstratives, but not the expected illative demonstrative dasa. 
Perhaps it is simply an error in natural speech. 
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in (4) above as well as in (8) and (9) below; see Table 8.3 on page 160 in §8.4.1 for 
the imperative number suffixes. 


(8) nd, giehto naginav dan Luoddauvre 
na giehto  nagina-v d-a-n Luoddauvre 
well tell\sc.1mp something-Acc.sG DEM-DIST-GEN.SG Luoddauvre\GEN.sG 
birra 
birra 
about 
‘Well, say something about this ‘Luoddauvre’!’ [pit080924.314] 


(9) dahken dal dav 
dahke-n dal d-a-v 
do-DU.IMP now DEM-DIST-ACC.SG 
‘Do that now!’ [pit101208.188]e 


The example in (10) below indicates that imperative can also be used as a kind 
performative speech-act. 


(10) gijtov ednet 
gijtov edne-t 
thank-acc.sc have-PL.IMP 
‘Thank you all!’ (lit.: have thank) [pit101208.290]e 


Note that Lehtiranta (1992: 150-155) includes a second imperative category in 
his verb paradigms that inflects for all three person categories and is marked 
by a stem-final -u-; Lehtiranta terms this ‘imperative II’. Lagercrantz (1926: 22) 
mentions ‘imperative II’ in passing as well, explaining that it is “less severe and 
more like a wish” (my translation), but Lagercrantz only includes examples for 
2sc. The Pite Saami Documentation Project corpus does not have any tokens of 
such verbs, so more study is needed to determine their current status. 


8.1.3.2 Potential mood 


Verbs can also be inflected for potential mood, indicating that the action referred 
to by the verb is likely to happen. Verbs in the potential mood are marked by a 
linearly segmentable morpheme -tj- followed by a person/number suffix.? Exam- 
ples are provided in (11) through (13). 





? Cf. §13.4 for syntactic aspects of clauses in the potential mood. 
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(11) na halav, vuolgetjip del 
na_hala-v vuolge-tji-p del 
well say-1sG.PRS go-POT-1PL obviously 
“Well then I say we should obviously go’ [pit090702.013] 


(12) nd, virtitjav nuollat 
na virti-tja-v — nuolla-t 
no must-PoT-1sG undress-INF 


‘Oh no, I'll probably have to take off some clothes. [pit090519.029] 
(13) ikeb dat vuosjatja kafav 

ikeb d-a-t vuosja-tj-a kafa-v 

maybe DEM-DIST-NOM.SG prepare.coflee-POT-3sc coffee-Acc.sG 

‘Perhaps he’ll make some coffee: [pitl10404.270]e 


As the examples in (14) and (15) illustrate, the potential mood can be used as a 
friendly request. 


(14) vuosjatja kafav 
vuosja-tj-a kafa-v 
prepare.coffee-poT-2sc coffee-Acc.sG 
‘Perhaps you could make some coffee’ [pit110404.267]e 


(15) gulatja dav mav man halav 
gula-tj-a d-a-v ma-v man _hala-v 
hear-POT-2SG DEM-DIST-ACC.SG REL-ACC.SG 1SG.NOM say-1SG.PRS 
‘Please hear what I am saying!’ [pit110404.056]e 


The person/number suffixesisinflection!verbal for potential mood are homopho- 
nous with those used in present tense for Class V verbs (cf. §8.5.5); cf. §8.4.3 
for a discussion of the status of verbs in the potential mood as inflectional and 
derivational forms. 


8.2 Non-finite verb forms and periphrastically marked 
verbal categories 

A number of non-finite verb forms exist in Pite Saami. The most common of these 

are the infinitive, connegative, perfect and progressive forms. Each of these non- 


finite verb forms can co-occur with an auxiliary verb to periphrastically express 
the verbal categories of future tense, perfect or progressive aspect, and negation; 
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these categories are described in §8.2.1, §8.2.2 and §8.2.3, respectively. Syntactic 
aspects of clauses involving these non-finite forms are described in §13.1.5 on 
declarative clauses with more than one verb form, as well as in §14.2 on clausal 
subordination. Table 8.1 summarizes the morphological and syntactic features of 
these four non-finite forms, while examples of verbs in these forms are provided 
in Table 8.2. 


Table 8.1: Common non-finite verb forms and their features 





morphological features syntactic features 





infinitive suffix -t, strong grade co-occurs with auxiliary galgat 
for future; complement to lexical 
verbs like sihtat ‘want’, allget ‘be- 


gin’, etc. 
connegative no suffix, weak grade co-occurs with negation verb 
perfect suffix -m, strong grade co-occurs with auxiliary arrot ‘be’ 


progressive suffix -min, strong grade __co-occurs with auxiliary arrot ‘be’ 





Table 8.2: Some non-finite verb forms 








infinitive connegative perfect progressive 

tjajbmat  tjajma tiajbmam  tjajbmamin ‘laugh’ 
viessot vieso viessom viessomin ‘live’ 

bahtet bade bahtem bahtemin ‘come’ 
sdgastit  sagaste sagastam — sagastamin _ ‘speak’ 
bargatjit bargatje bargatiam bargatjemin ‘work a little’ 





The literature on Saami languages often treats non-finite verb forms in addi- 
tion to those mentioned above. These include the verb genitive, verb abessive 
or gerunds, for instance.’ For Pite Saami, Lehtiranta (1992: 95-106) describes 
the morphological form a number of such non-finite forms,* while Lagercrantz 
(1926) does not describe such verb forms. 

With this in mind, it is certainly plausible that Pite Saami has other non-finite 





3 Cf. Sammallahti 1998: 103-104 and Svonni 2009: 67-73 for North Saami, or Spiik 1989: 104-111 
for Lule Saami. 
4 These non-finite forms are also included in the verb paradigms in Lehtiranta (1992: 150-155). 
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verb forms other than those mentioned here. However, there is no evidence of 
such forms in the present corpus. Ultimately, the morphological and syntactic 
behavior of other non-finite verb forms must be left for future study. 


8.2.1 Future 


The verb gallgat ‘will’ plus the infinitive form of the lexical verb can together 
express a future activity. The examples in (16) through (18) illustrate this. 


(16) na gukte galga dahka_ allit dajna 
na gukte galga dahka alli-t d-a-jna 
well how will\2sc.prs to.there reach-INF DEM-DIST-COM.SG 
“Well how are you going to reach it with that?’ [pit080909.052] 


(17) dad galgav man _ gdahttot 
da galga-v man  gahtto-t 
then will-1sc.pRs 1sG.NoM tell-INF 


‘Then I will tell a story. [pit0906_Ahkajavvre_a.115] 
(18) man ednag biejve galga danne arrot? 

man ednag biejve galga danne arro-t 

how many day\Nom.PL will\2sc.prs there be-INF 

‘How many days are you going to be there?’ [pit080924.658] 


Note that, as mentioned in §8.1.2 above, the present tense is also used to express 
planned future events. 


8.2.2 Aspect 


Pite Saami features two aspects, perfect and progressive, as described in §8.2.2.1 
and §8.2.2.2 below. Both aspects are formed periphrastically using a combination 
of the auxiliary verb drrot ‘be’ and the relevant non-finite verb form. See also 
§13.1.5.2 on the syntactic structure of clauses with perfective and progressive 
verbs. 


8.2.2.1 Perfect 


The perfect verb form is marked by the suffix -m (glossed as prF); the verb stem 
is in the strong grade when consonant gradation is relevant. Verbs in the perfect 
generally indicate that an action in the past still has relevancy in the present situ- 
ation. For instance, in (19) the speaker is slaughtering a reindeer, and is now able 
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to cut out the stomach because the esophagus has been tied in a knot, preventing 
the stomach’s contents from running out. 


(19) men man lev tiajvev ruhtastemin ullgus, 
menman __le-v tjajve-v ruhtaste-min ullgus 
but 1sc.Nom be-1sc.pRs stomach-Acc.sG cut-PROG out 
tiadagov lev tjadnam_tjieboten 
tjadago-v le-v tjadna-m tjiebote-n 


esophagus-acc.sG be-1sc.pRs knot-PRF neck-INESs.sG 
‘But I am cutting out the stomach, I have knotted the esophagus in the 
neck.’ [pit080909.054-055] 


In (20), the speaker indicates that one can dip potatoes in fish fat only after one 
has fried the fat, thus melting it. 


(20) gu Ila dav bassam, dé mahta 
guia d-a-v bassa-m da mahta 
when be\2sG.PRS DEM-DIST\ACC.SG fry-PRF then can\2SG.PRS 
pironijd budnjut 


pironi-jd budnju-t 
potato-acc.PL dip-INF 
‘Once you have fried it, you can dip potatoes (in it). [pit090702.088] 


Finally, in (21), the perfect form of the verb jabmet ‘die’ is used to mark the state 
of being dead resulting from the event of dying as opposed to the present state 
of being alive. 


(21) da la jabmam, ber muv 
d-a la jabma-m ber muv 
DEM-DIST\NOM.PL be\3PL.PRS die-PRF only 1sG.GEN 
addne’l viessomin dale 
addne=l viesso-min dale 
mother\NoM.sG=be\3sc.PRs live-PROG now 
‘They have died, only my mother is still living now. [pit100310b.145] 


8.2.2.2 Progressive 


Verbs in the progressive indicate that an activity is ongoing. The progressive verb 
form is marked by the suffix -min (glossed as PROG) appended to the verb stem, 
which is in the strong grade when consonant gradation is relevant. In (19) above, 
the speaker uses the progressive form rhtastemin because he is in the middle of 
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cutting out the stomach as he utters the sentence. In (21), the speaker’s mother 
is still living, as opposed to the deceased. The action expressed by a progressive 
verb does not have to be simultaneous with the moment of the utterance, but can 
be past tense, as shown by the example in (22). Here, the speaker is describing a 
picture which was taken while picking blueberries. 


(22) manna ja Jassja, lijmen ulgon _ sirijd 
manna ja Jassja li-jmen ulgon_ siri-jd 
1sG.NOM and Josh\Nom.sc be-1pu.psT outside blueberry-Acc.PL 
tjaggemin 
tjagge-min 
pick-PRoG 
‘Josh and I were picking blueberries outside’ [pit100310b.032] 


8.2.2.3 Progressive verb forms used adverbially 


The progressive form of a verb can also be used in an adverbial function. For 
instance, tjajbmamin ‘laughing’ in (23) and gullamin ‘listening* in (24) are each 
used as a modal adverbial to indicate a simultaneous activity. 


(23) tjajbmamin vddtsa 
tjajbma-min vadtsa 
laugh-PROG go\3sG.PRS 
‘She walks while laughing’ [pitl10522.29m10s]e 


(24) gullamin man tjalav 
gulla-min man  tjala-v 
listen-PROG 1SG.NOM write-1SG.PRS 
‘I write while listening’ [pit110404.089]e 


8.2.3 Negation 


Negation in Pite Saami is expressed periphrastically by a finite negation verb and 
a non-finite verb form. The inflectionalisinflection!verbal behavior of the nega- 
tion verb is presented in §8.5.8, while syntactic aspects of negation in Pite Saami 
are covered in more detail in §13.1.5.3; however, a brief description of negation 
is provided here. 

As with any finite verb, the negation verb agrees in person and number with 
the subject of the sentence and inflects for tense or mood. The complement 
verb occurs in a special non-finite verb form called the connegative (glossed as 
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CONNEG), which is in the weak grade (when gradation is relevant) and otherwise 
lacks any additional morphological marking. Examples for present and past in- 
dicative as well as imperative forms are provided in (25) through (27). 


(25) man iv vasja lipsusijd ja daggarijd 
man i-v vasja lipsusi-jd ja daggari-jd 
1sG.NOM NEG-1sG.PRS feel.like\CONNEG rumen.fat-ACc.PL and such-ACC.PL 
valldet dan muddon 
vallde-t d-a-n muddo-n 


take-INF DEM-PROX-INESS.SG time-INESS.SG 
‘I don’t feel like taking the rumen fat and stuff at this time’ [pit030909.091] 


(26) na_ ittjij Henning da skihpa, gu 
na ittji-j Henning da skihpa gu 
well NEG-3sG.pstT Henning\Nom.sc then become.sick\CONNEG when 
lij nav gallum 
li-j nav gallu-m 


be-3sc.PsT so freeze-PRF 
“Well Henning didn’t get sick after he had been freezing like that: 
[pit090702.373] 


(27) ele tsabme! 
ele tsabme 
NEG\sG.IMP hit\CONNEG 
‘Don’t hit!’ (said to a child) [sje20121009.11m27s]e 


8.3 Passive voice 


Verbs in the passive voice can be derived from other verbs by the derivational 
suffix -duvv. Note that the vowel immediately following this suffix is the class 
marking morpheme for Class IV verbs; cf. §8.5.4. Examples are provided in (28) 
through (30). 


(28) dat huvvsa bidtjiduvvuj Nisest 
d-a-t huvvsa bidtji-duvvu-j Nise-st 
DEM-DIST-NOM.SG house\Nom.sG build-pass-3sG.PsT Nils-ELAT.SG 
‘That house was built by Nils: [pit110522.33m03s]e 
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(29) ja dat la etjalahkaj da_ dat 
ja d-a-t la etjalahkaj da d-a-t 
and DEM-DIST-NOM.SG be\3sc.prs different then DEM-DIST-NOM.SG 
lij dal navte  gdarroduvvum 
lij dal navte garro-duvvu-m 


be\3sc.PsT now like.that sew-PASS-PRF 
‘And that is different as it has been sewn like that’ 
[pit080708_Session08.011] 


(30) men da buhtsu ij la 
men d-a buhtsu ij la 
but DEM-PROX\NOM.PL reindeer\NOM.PL NEG\3PL.PRS be\CONNEG 
mierkeduvvum 


mierke-duvvu-m 
mark-PASS-PRF 
‘But these reindeer have not been marked.’ [pit080703.030] 


The data from the corpus concerning passive verbs are quite limited, but indicates 
that passive verbs can be finite verbs inflecting for tense, person and number, as 
in (28), or non-finite forms, such as the perfect, as in (29) and (30). However, 
due to a lack of data, it is not clear whether passives can be used for progressive 
aspect, or inflect for either imperative or potential mood. 

That being said, these examples do make clear that the passive marker is re- 
stricted to lexical verbs. Passives are therefore not considered to be part of in- 
flectional paradigms, but instead valency-decreasing verbal derivations. See also 
§10.2.5 in the chapter on derivational morphology and §13.1.1.1 on syntactic as- 
pects of clauses in the passive voice. 

Note that Ruong (1945) includes other derivational suffixes which create pas- 
sive verbs that are not attested in the corpus. 


8.4 Morphological marking strategies on verbs 


As shown in §8.1 above, finite verbs can be marked for four inflectional cate- 
gories: 


* agreement in person with the subject 
* agreement in number with the subject 
« tense 

* mood 
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Just as with nouns, inflectional categories for verbs can be expressed by suffixes 
and by non-linear morphology, and frequently a combination of both. In the fol- 
lowing, §8.4.1 focusses on inflectional suffixes, while §8.4.2 goes on to describe 
the behavior of non-linear morphology found in stem-consonant alternations 
(consonant gradation), stem-vowel alternations (umlaut), and vowel harmony. 
The final section (8.5) then uses the various morphophonological inflectional pat- 
terns found across verb paradigms to posit five preliminary inflectional classes 
for verbs. 


8.4.1 Inflectional suffixes for verbs 


The portmanteau suffixes expressing agreement in person and number as well as 
tense or mood in finite verbs are listed in Table 8.3. In this table, if only one suffix 
is given in a slot, then it is found in all inflectional classes. When more than one 
suffix is included in a slot, then the first allomorph is for inflectional classes I, 
II and III, the second allomorph for class IV, and the third allomorph for class 
V verbs. The suffixes for the non-finite infinitive, connegative and perfect verb 
forms are included here and in the following sections because they are common 
verb forms in the corpus and particularly useful in recognizing patterns in verb 
paradigms. 


Table 8.3: Inflectional verb suffixes 











SG DU PL 
prs 1% -v -n/-jin/-n -p 
gat: -bahten/-bahten/-hpen  -ahtet/-bahtet/-hpit 
3rd -/ja/- -ba -/-je/- 
pst 1% -v/-jiv/-jiv -jmen -jma/-jme/-jme 
and -/-je/-je -jden -jdii/-jde/-jde 
Bt - 35 -jga -n/-jin/-n 
Imp 27d - -n/n/a/-hten -t/n/a/-htet 
INF -t CONNEG - 
PREF -m 





8.4.1.1 Verbal suffixes and syncretism 


Several of the verbal inflectional suffixes, considered by themselves, are homo- 
phonous: 
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- -v for 1sG.pRs and 1sc.PsT in classes I, II and III 
- -n for 1DU.PRS, 3PL.PST in all classes, and also pu.1mpP in classes J, II and III 
- -t for INF and PL.ImP in classes I, II and III 


* no suffix for 2SG.PRS, SG.IMP and CONNEG in all classes; 3sG.PRS, 3PL.PRS in 
classes I, II, III and V; and 2sc.pstT in classes I, II and III 


Despite these similarities, only the morphology of 1pu.pRs and 3pL.psT verb 
forms is syncretic in all verb classes because in most cases homophonous suf- 
fixes combine with different non-linear morphology and/or with different class 
marking suffixes. 


8.4.2 Non-linear morphology in verbs 


In addition to using the inflectional suffixes described above, inflectional cate- 
gories for verbs can be marked by one or more of the following stem allomorphy 
strategies: 


+ stem consonant alternations (consonant gradation) 
¢ V1 vowel alternations (umlaut) 


* V1 vowel raising when followed by a close/close-mid V2 vowel (vowel har- 
mony) 


Because 2SG.PRS, 3SG.PRS, 3PL.PRS, 2SG.PST, 3SG.PST, SG.IMP and CONNEG forms of- 
ten lack suffixes (cf. §8.4.1.1 above), verbs in these inflectional categories are typi- 
cally marked exclusively by these essentially non-linear morphological marking 
strategies. To illustrate this, the inflectional paradigm for the verb budlldet ‘ig- 
nite, burn’ is provided in Table 8.4 on the next page and described here. 

Note that the vowel in V2 position (a, e and i) in all forms is the inflectional 
class marker for Class III verbs (cf. §8.5.3); thus the stem has five allomorphs: 
budlld-, bualld-, buold-, bulld- and buld-.° This reflects a consonant gradation 
pattern that alternates between strong I/d and weak Id, and an umlaut pattern 
that alternates between ua/ud and uo in the vowel in V1 position.° Furthermore, 
the forms for 1DU.PRS, 3PL.PRS and all past forms are subject to vowel harmony; 





> The examples used in this description of non-linear verb morphology is based on the current 
Pite Saami orthography, which is still a work in progress. Because the orthography is to a great 
extent phonemic, orthographic representations are sufficient for the current discussion. 

6 Note that wa and ud are allophones of /ua/; cf. §3.2.1.9. 
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Table 8.4: The inflectional paradigm for the verb budilldet ‘ignite, burn’ 











SG DU PL 

prs 1% buold-a-v __ bulld-e-n budlld-e-p 
2.4 buold-a budlld-e-bahten _budilld-e-bahtet 
3° bualld-a budlld-e-ba bulld-e 

pst 1° bulld-i-v __ buld-i-jmen buld-i-jma 
2-4 bulld-e buld-i-jden buld-i-jda 
3° buld-i-j buld-i-jga bulld-e-n 

imp 2™ — buold-e budlld-e-n n/a 

INF budlld-e-t CONNEG buold-e 


PREF bualld-a-m 





here, the vowel in V1 position is raised to u in the presence of a close-mid front (e) 
or a close front (i) vowel in V2 position. Note, however, that this vowel harmony 
is morphologically selected by these slots in the paradigms; the e in V2 in other 
inflected forms does not trigger vowel harmony (cf. 2pu.PRs or DU.IMP forms). 

In summary, the inflectional paradigm for budilldet ‘ignite, burn’ is character- 
ized by consonant gradation, umlaut and vowel harmony in the stem, and the 
morphological environment determines which of these allomorphs is selected. 
For instance, as a result, the 1sc.prs form buoldav is marked for person, number 
and tense/mood by the weak buold- stem (with the -uo- umlaut form) and the -v 
suffix simultaneously, and the 1pL.pst form buldijmd is marked by the weak buld- 
stem subjected to vowel harmony, and the -jmd suffix. 

The pattern of non-linear inflectional marking throughout the paradigm for 
budilldet is illustrated in Table 8.5 on the facing page. The patterns for both con- 
sonant gradation and for umlaut in verb classes subject to these morphophono- 
logical strategies align seamlessly. However, each of the two verbal inflection 
classes subject to vowel harmony has its own unique vowel harmony pattern. 
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Table 8.5: Non-linear morphological marking in the paradigm for the verb 
budlldet ‘ignite, burn’ 





SG DU PL 





prs 1% | yotwk | VH+str | ud+str 
gnd 





uotwk | udtstr ud+str 
uatstr udtstr VH+str 
pst 1 | VH+str | VH+wk VH+wk 
20d | VH+str | VH+wk VH+wk 
3° VH+wk VH+wk | VH¢+str 
imp 2" | yotwk | udtstr n/a 








gid 

















INF ud+str CONNEG | uot+twk 
PRF uatstr 




















Not every verb undergoes consonant gradation and/or umlaut; instead, their 
presence are determined by the phonological form of a verb.’ Some examples of 
verbs with umlaut alternations and consonant gradation are shown in Table 8.6 
below and Table 8.7 on the next page, respectively. Note that ua and ud are 
allophones of /ua/; cf. §3.2.1.9. 


Table 8.6: Umlaut alternation patterns for verbs, with 3sc.prs and 2sG.PRS exam- 








ple pairs 
X - VY  3SG.PRS 2SG.PRS 
e - e /ke'fa/  - /ketfa/ ‘look’ 
gahtja gietja 
Ga - o /ptal:ta/ - /polta/ ‘ignite, burn’ 
buallda buolda 








7 Consonant gradation is described in detail in §4.1.2.1 and umlaut in §4.1.2.2. 
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Table 8.7: Consonant gradation patterns for verbs, with 3sc.prs and 2sG.PRs ex- 
ample pairs 








strong - weak 358G.PRS 2SG.PRS 

x - x /po*ta/ -  /pota/ ‘come’ 
bahta bada 

xX: - x /pa:la/ -  /pa:la/ ‘dig’ 
balla bala 
/ma*tia/  - /ma:*ta/ ‘be able to’ 
mahtta mahta 

xy  - xy  /par:ka/  - /parka/ ‘work’ 
barrga barga 

xy  - y  /atna:/ -  /ana:/ ‘have’ 
adna ana 

xyz - xz  /ffajpma/ - /fajma/ ‘laugh’ 
tjajbma tjajma 





8.4.2.1 Vowel harmony patterns for verbs 


Vowel harmony in verb forms refers to a regressive assimilation of place of ar- 
ticulation between the two vowels of the final foot in a word. Specifically the 
raising of the vowel in V1 position triggered by the presence in specific, class- 
dependent paradigmatic slots of a close-mid /e/ (orthographic e) or a close front 
/i/ (orthographic i) vowel in V2 position. There are six attested vowel harmony 
patterns in the V1 vowel of a verb stem from Class II or Class III, as illustrated 
by Table 8.8 on the facing page. 

The data from the corpus indicate that Class I and Class IV verbs do not exhibit 
vowel harmony, but there are no tokens of Class I or Class IV verbs with one of 
the vowels listed in Table 8.8 on the next page in V1 position. Consequently, the 
data must be considered inconclusive in this respect. On the other hand, it is 
quite evident that Class V verbs are not affected by vowel harmony because the 
V2 vowel in Class V verbs is never subject to the allomorphic alternations which 
trigger vowel harmony in the V1 vowel. 

It is not clear why a and a have different vowel harmony alternations (i/d 
and i/e, respectively, as illustrated by the first four examples in Table 8.8); these 
alternation patterns do not align with verb classes. Further research is needed to 
come to a better understanding of this vowel harmony. 
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Table 8.8: Vowel harmony alternation patterns for verbs (Class II and III), with 
INF and 2sc.pRs example pairs 








A — B INF 2SG.PST 
a — i tjajbmat tjijbme ‘laugh’ 
G4 — 4G _ sdvvat sdvve ‘wish’ 
a — i barrgat  birrge ‘work’ 
a— e adnet edne ‘have’ 
a — u__ barrat burre ‘eat’ 
ud — u_ budlldet  bullde ‘ignite 





8.4.3 The potential mood: inflection or derivation? 


The potential mood? is not attested very often in the corpus, particularly outside 
elicitation settings, and was not considered in most elicitation sessions focussing 
on verb paradigms. As a result, the amount of data from the corpus available to 
inform a description of the inflectional behavior of the potential forms are quite 
limited. Nonetheless, the paradigm for the potential forms of the verb gullat 
‘hear’ is provided in Table 8.9. 


Table 8.9: Potential forms for the verb gullat ‘hear’ 








SG DU PL 
1 gulatjav—_gulatjen gulatjep 
and gulatia ~~ gulatjaéhpen _ gulatjehpit 
3° gulatia —gulatjaba gulatje 





Taking the potential forms presented in the verb paradigms in Lehtiranta (1992: 
150-155) and in the examples in Lagercrantz (1926: 22-24) into consideration, the 
paradigm of class marking suffixes and person/number suffixes used for potential 
verb forms is presented in Table 8.10 on the next page. The stem allomorph of 
the verb is in the weak stage, when applicable. 

In the literature on Saami languages, potential mood is normally treated as an 
inflectional category,’ and, for this reason as well as due to its seeming opposition 





8 Cf. §8.1.3.2 for a general description, including examples, of the potential mood. 
° Cf, e.g., Sammallahti (1998: 76-84), Lehtiranta (1992: 88-89,150-153), Lagercrantz (1926: 118- 
122) and Feist (2010: 115). 
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Table 8.10: Class marking suffixes and person/number suffixes for potential verb 
forms 








SG DU PL 
1 -a-v-e-n -e-p 
and ea -a-hpen = -e-hpit 
gid ng -a-ba -e 





to imperative or tense-marked forms, is treated as such in the present study. 
However, three morphosyntactic aspects of potential mood verb forms make 
its classification as an inflectional category potentially questionable. First, verbs 
in the potential mood feature a segmentally separable marker (-tj-), rather than 
being part of a portmanteau morpheme simultaneously indicating mood/tense, 
number and normally person as is the case for other tenses and moods. Sec- 
ond, the stem allomorph chosen in all potential forms is consistently the weak 
form, which is quite consistent with the morphosyntactic behavior of other de- 
rived verbs which consistently have a specific consonant gradation type, while 
the mood and tense paradigms for non-derived verbs contain both strong and 
weak stem allomorphs. Finally, it is striking that the potential mood class mark- 
ing suffixes and person/number suffixes (listed in Table 8.10) are homophonous 
with the class marking and present tense person/number suffixes for Class V 
verbs (cf. Table 8.23 on page 177).'° In all of these three aspects, the potential 
forms of verbs are identical in behavior to a number of derivational verb forms 
(cf. §10.2.1, §10.2.2 and §10.2.3), and unlike other inflectional tense/mood forms. 
At this point, the only morphological motivation to classify the potential mood as 
an inflectional category is its complementary distribution with other tense and 
mood forms. These characteristics are summarized in Table 8.11 on the facing 


page. 





10 Note that 3sc potential forms in Lehtiranta (1992: 150-154) do not have a class marker or 
person/number suffix. This deviates from the 3sc.prs forms of Class V verbs (even though 
Lehtiranta (1992: 88) mentions that the potential forms are inflected in the same way as indica- 
tive present forms). On the other hand, all instances of 3sc potential forms in the Pite Saami 
Documentation Project corpus are marked with -a, just like the 3sc.prs forms of Class V verbs. 
Perhaps this 3sc potential marker is a recent change to the Pite Saami potential verb forms 
based on analogy to these present tense forms. 
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Table 8.11: Features of potential verb forms characterized as typical for inflec- 
tional or derivational forms 





consistent with 





features of potential forms inflection derivation 
consistently linearly segmentable marker V 
consistently occurs with specific £-allomorph NA 
person/number marking like Class-V verbs NA 
complementary distribution with tense/mood forms V 





With these facts in mind, potential forms could be analyzed as derived verb 
forms consisting of a lexical verbal root plus a verbalizer (the potential mood 
morpheme) followed by Class V inflectional suffixes. This possible analysis is 
illustrated in (31), in which the morphological components of the form gulatjav 
‘T will likely hear’ are parsed and labeled. 


(31) gula-tj-a-v 
hear-POT-V-1sG 
x-mood-class-person/number 


In such an analysis, potential verbs no longer stand in opposition to tense and 
imperative mood forms, but instead are subject to a semantic restriction to a 
non-past time, and are thus only marked for present (i.e., non-past) tense, and 
are marked according to the present tense slots of the inflectional paradigm for 
Class V verbs. 

It should be pointed out that the corpus contains insufficient data concerning 
the potential forms of any verbs in Class V. This is relevant because Class V verbs 
have bisyllabic stems that, together with the potential marker, may trigger allo- 
morphy in other person/number suffixes, in which case not all potential forms 
would follow the standard Class V paradigm. Such information would be essen- 
tial in fully evaluating the analysis proposed here. Due mainly to this lack of 
truly conclusive data, I continue to follow the standard classification of the po- 
tential mood as an inflectional category for the means of the present study, but 
point out this potentially problematic analysis for Pite Saami as described above 
as a topic worthy of future study. 
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8.5 Inflectional classes for verbs 


Verbs in Pite Saami can be grouped into inflectional classes based on recurring 
patterns across inflectional paradigms.” Each verb is marked by a class suffix 
which is attached directly after the verb stem and precedes inflectional suffixes 
(cf. Figure 1 on page 149). Unlike nouns, the potential to have umlaut alternations 
and/or consonant gradation present for a given verb is dependent on the verb’s 
membership in a specific class. However not every verb in the umlaut/gradation 
classes is subject to these alternations, as that is determined by whether the pho- 
nemes occupying the V1 position and the consonant center of the final foot, re- 
spectively, are susceptible to umlaut and/or consonant gradation. Furthermore, 
some derivational suffixes (such as the diminutive suffix -tj) can block conso- 
nant gradation and umlaut from occurring in the derived form. Membership in 
a specific verb class does not seem to be semantically motivated. 

As described in the previous section, Pite Saami verb paradigms present com- 
plex combinations of linear morphology (inflectional suffixes) and non-linear 
morphology (consonant gradation, umlaut, vowel harmony), and consist of a 
minimum of 21 finite forms and several non-finite forms. This minimum includes 
15, 2"¢ and 3" person forms for singular, dual and plural in both present and 
past, as well as singular, dual and plural forms for imperative.” These are by far 
the most common forms in non-elicited data from the corpus. Furthermore, the 
three non-finite forms infinitive, connegative and perfect were also considered 
in determining inflectional classes. The non-elicited portions of the Pite Saami 
Documentation Project corpus are simply too limited to even come close to pro- 
viding complete paradigms for even a single verb, and so a majority of the verb 
forms composing the paradigms for the current study are from elicitation ses- 
sions. Approximately 30 more or less complete verb paradigms were recorded, 
which provides sufficient data to posit five inflectional classes. However, the 
true extent and finer details of the morphophonological patterns found across 
verb paradigms in Pite Saami must be left to future study; it is possible that, with 
more research, more verb classes may result, or that the present classes may need 
revision. As a result, what follows must be considered of a preliminary nature. 

There are five main criteria for positing five different verb classes: 





" T am indebted to phonologist and Lule Saami scholar Bruce Morén-Duollja for inspiring me to 
consider an approach to the data involving post-stem class marking morphology. 

12 Because of insufficient data concerning the potential forms of verbs, but also due to their 
regular predictability across classes (cf. §8.4.3), these were not considered in determining in- 
flectional classes for verbs. 
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+ the regularity of the pattern of vowels occurring between the stem and 
inflectional suffixes (i.e., the class marking suffix) 


* the number of syllables in the infinitive form 


« the presence of deviant person/number suffixes relative to the other verb 
classes 


¢ V1 and consonant center stem allomorphy patterning throughout the in- 
flectional paradigm (i.e., umlaut and consonant gradation) 


+ whether some verb forms are subject to vowel harmony, and which slots 
trigger such vowel harmony 


To summarize these differences, it is sufficient to look at the class suffix and the 
syllable count in the infinitive form, the regularity of person/number suffixes 
across classes, the presence of consonant gradation (‘C-grad’) and umlaut, and 
the presence/absence of vowel harmony,” as illustrated in Table 8.12. 


Table 8.12: Verb classes and their defining features 








infinitive deviant C-grad / VH 
class_ class suffix o-count agr.sx. umlaut (pattern) 
I -0 2 V 
II -a/a 2 JV V(A) 
Il -e 2 JV V(B) 
IV V 2 JV 
Vv -1 3 





Class I is the least complex class, and is therefore dealt with first in §8.5.1, 
while classes II, III, IV and V are described in §8.5.2 through §8.5.5. §8.5.6 briefly 
discusses the possibility of the existence of other verb classes. The verb arrot ‘be’ 
and the negation verb are dealt with in §8.5.7 and §8.5.8. The final section (8.5.9) 
provides a brief summary of the verb classes, including a table listing examples 
from each of the verb classes. 





13 Note that, particularly historically, the verbs in inflectional classes I, II and II are similar to 
nouns in inflectional class I, while verbs in class IV are similar to nouns in class II, and verbs 
in class V correspond to nouns in class III. Cf. §5.4 for inflectional classes for nouns. 
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8.5.1 Class I 


Verbs in Class I are relatively simple, and characterized as follows: 


« a bisyllabic infinitive form 


+ the class marking suffix is consistently -o 


* potentially subject to consonant gradation and umlaut, but not vowel har- 


mony 


The verb viessot ‘live, feel’ is provided in Table 8.13 as an example. Other ex- 
amples of Class I verbs include: arrot ‘reside’, garrot ‘sew’, gahttjot ‘tell’, lavvlot 
‘sing’ and saggot ‘drown’. 


Table 8.13: The inflectional paradigm for the Class I verb viessot ‘live, feel’ 











SG DU PL 

prs 1 vies-o-v viess-o-n viess-O-p 
2d vies-o viess-o-bahten _ viess-o-bdahtet 
3rd viess-o viess-o-ba viess-o 

pst 1%t  viess-o-v  vies-o-jmen vies-o-jme 
2™4 viess-o vies-o-jden vies-o-jde 
ay vies-o-] vies-0-jga viess-o-n 

IMP 2" — vies-o viess-o-n viess-o-t 

INF  viess-o-t CONNEG vies-O 

PRF  viess-o-m 





Table 8.14 on the facing page summarizes the gradation pattern and class suf- 
fixes for Class I verbs. Note that umlaut alternations align with consonant gra- 


dation alternations. 

There are a number of verbs which seem to be marked by -was a class marker in 
infinitive, such as gdvdnut ‘exist’ and pruvkut ‘use; usually do’. While the data in 
the corpus are incomplete, such verbs likely pattern in essentially the same way 
as the verbs mentioned above marked by -o, only they are consistently marked 
with -u as the class marking suffix. 
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Table 8.14: The consonant gradation pattern and inflectional verb class suffixes 











for Class I 

SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 
prs 1% wk -o- str -o- str -o- 
2nd wk -o str -o- str -o- 
34 str -o str -o- str -o 
pst 1% str -o- wk -o- wk _ -o- 
ad str = -o wk -o- wk  -o- 
3.4 wk -o- wk -o- str -o- 
imp 2°¢ wk -o str -o- str  -o- 
INF str -o- CONNEG wk_ -o 

PRF str -0- 





8.5.2 Class II 


The characteristics of verbs in Class II are: 


+ a bisyllabic infinitive form with a class suffix -a or -a 


* potentially subject to consonant gradation, umlaut and vowel harmony 


For most inflected forms, the class marking suffix is consistent with the class 


marking suffix in the infinitive form; however, eight forms are assigned a specific 
class-marking vowel, as listed in Table 8.15. 


Table 8.15: Specific class marking suffixes for all Class II verbs 





form form 

3SG.PRS -a IDU.PRS -e 
1SG.PST -i 2SG.PST -e 
3PL.PRS  -e 3PL.PST -e 
2DU.IMP -e 2PL.IMP -i 
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Class II verbs can further be divided into two sub-classes, based on the class 
marking suffix in the infinitive form: Class IIa is marked by a, while Class IIb is 
marked by a. The verb bassat ‘wash’ is provided in Table 8.16 as an example for 
a Class Ila verb, and bdrrat ‘eat’ for a Class IIb verb in Table 8.17. 


Table 8.16: The inflectional paradigm for the Class Ia verb bassat ‘wash’ 











SG DU PL 

prs 1%  — bas-a-v _ biss-i-n bass-a-p 
2° bas-a bass-a-bahten _ bass-a-bdahtet 
3° bass-a bass-a-ba biss-e 

pst 1°  biss-i-v  bas-a-jmen bas-a-jma 
2d biss-e bas-a-jden bas-a-jda 
34 bas-a-j__bas-a-jga biss-i-n 

imp 24 bas-a bass-e-n bess-i-t 

INF _ bass-a-t CONNEG bas-a 

PRF  bass-a-m 





Table 8.17: The inflectional paradigm for the Class IIb verb barrat ‘eat’ 











SG DU PL 

prs 1% 9 bar-d-v _ burr-e-n barr-a-p 
2-4 bar-a barr-a-bahtin _ barr-a-bahtet 
3° barr-a barr-a-ba burr-e 

pst 1% burr-e-v  bar-d-jmen bar-a-jme 
2-4 burr-e bar-a-jden bar-a-jde 
3° bar-a-j bar-a-jga burr-e-n 

imp 2"¢— bar-a barr-e-n burr-i-t 

INF  barr-d-t CONNEG bar-a 

PRE  barr-d-m 





Other examples of Class IIa verbs include: juhkat ‘drink’, tjajbmat ‘write’, bar- 
rgat ‘work’, gullat ‘hear’, gahtjat ‘look’ and sdvvat ‘wish’. The corpus only pro- 
vides sufficient data for the Class IIb verb barrat; the verbs dabbdat ‘recognize’, 
gapptiat ‘close’, hallat ‘say’ and lahkat ‘read’ are also likely candidates for Class 
IIb. Verbs in Class IIb all have a as the initial stem vowel while the class marking 
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post-stem vowel is also 4, just as the nouns in noun Class Id (also marked by 4). 

Table 8.18 summarizes the gradation pattern, class suffixes and locations for 
vowel harmony for Class II verbs; here, V stands for the vowel which marks the 
infinitive form (a for Class IIa and 4 for Class IIb). Note that umlaut alternations 
align with consonant gradation alternations. 


Table 8.18: The consonant gradation pattern, inflectional verb class suffixes and 
vowel-harmony features for Class II 











SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 
prs 1 wk -V- str -i- +VH str -V- 
ond wk =6-V str -V- str -V- 
3% str = -a str -V- str -e +VH 
pst 1% str -i- +VH wk -V- wk -V- 
2nd gtr «=6-e «6©64+VH OwkSO-V- wk -i- 
gi wk -V- wk -V- str -i- +VH 
imp 2°4 wk -V str -e- str -i- +VH 
INF str -V- CONNEG wk -V 
PRF str -V- 





8.5.3 Class III 


Verbs in Class III are characterized as follows: 
+ a bisyllabic infinitive form with a class suffix -e 
+ potentially subject to consonant gradation, umlaut and vowel harmony 


Twelve forms are subject to vowel harmony (the same six as for Class II verbs, 
plus six more). The verb basset ‘fry’ is provided in Table 8.19 on the next page as 
an example for a Class III verb. Other examples of Class III verbs include: vadtset 
‘go’, adnet ‘have, possess’, diehtet ‘know’, bahtet ‘come’, budilldet ‘ignite, burn’ 
and md@httet ‘can’. When the consonant center of a Class III stem consists of a 
single segment in the 1sc.pRs and 2sc.prs forms and the V1 vowel is neither @ nor 
ua/ud/uo, the class marking vowel is 4 instead of a, as illustrated in Table 8.19. 

Table 8.20 on the following page summarizes the gradation pattern, class suf- 
fixes and locations for vowel harmony for Class III verbs. Note that umlaut alter- 
nations align with consonant gradation alternations. 
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Table 8.20: The consonant gradation pattern, inflectional verb class suffixes and 
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Table 8.19: The inflectional paradigm for the Class III verb basset ‘fry’ 











SG DU PL 

prs 1° = bas-d-v __ biss-i-n bass-e-p 
2-4 bas-4 bass-e-bahten _ bass-e-bdhtet 
3° bass-a bass-e-ba biss-e 

pst 1%  biss-i-v _ bis-i-jmen bis-i-jma 
2d biss-e bis-i-jden bis-i-jdd 
34 bis-i-j _—bis-i-jga biss-i-n 

imp 2™4 — bas-e bass-e-n biss-i-t 

INF _ bass-e-t CONNEG bas-e 

PRF bass-a-m 





vowel-harmony features for Class III 











SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 
prs 1 wk = -a/a- str -i- +VH str -e- 
2 wk -a/é str -e- str -e- 
39 str = -a str -e- str -e +VH 
pst 1% str = -i- +VH wk -i- +VH wk -i- +VH 
and str = -e +VH wk -i- +VH wk -i- +VH 
gtd, ele. <2 +VH wk -i- +VH str -i- +VH 
imp 274 wk -e str -e- str -i- +VH 
INF str -e- CONNEG wk_ -e 
PRF str -a- 





8.5 Inflectional classes for verbs 


8.5.4 Class IV 

Class IV verbs are characterized by: 
« a bisyllabic infinitive form 
* no allomorphic variation in the stem and in the class marker 
« deviant person/number suffixes with a -j- element 


The stem and the class marking suffix are consistent in all forms throughout 
a paradigm, i.e., there is no allomorphy in the stem or class marker. The per- 
son/number suffixes for 3SG.PRS, 1DU.PRS, 3PL.PRS, 1SG.PST, 2SG.PST and 3PL.PST 
deviate from the corresponding person/number suffixes in other verb classes in 
featuring an initial -j- element. A nearly complete paradigm for the verb vdlldut 
‘marry’ is provided in Table 8.21. 


Table 8.21: The inflectional paradigm for the Class IV verb vdlldut ‘marry’ 





SG DU PL 








prs 1% vdilld-u-v_ _—vdilld-u-jin valld-u-p 
2-4 ydilld-u vdlld-u-bahten — vdalld-u-bahtet 
3° yalld-u-ja_~—-viilld-u-ba valld-u-je 

pst 1%  vdlld-u-jiv vdlld-u-jmen véalld-u-jme 
24 valld-u-je —-vdilld-u-jden valld-u-jde 
3° yailld-u-j valld-u-jga valld-u-jin 

imp 2 n/a n/a n/a 

INF vdilld-u-t CONNEG valld-u 


PRE vdlld-u-m 





However, the data in the corpus are not nearly sufficient to provide much more 
than the paradigm in Table 8.21. Class IV is likely a relatively small class of verbs; 
other potential candidates are drrat' ‘fall asleep’, ddnot ‘request’ and tjerrot ‘cry’. 
Lehtiranta (1992: 154) includes a paradigm for tjerrot, which appears to pattern 
like véilldut.° The class marking vowel in the infinitive form is thus not restricted 
to the -u- indicated in Table 8.21. 





14 The verb drrat ‘fall asleep’ should not be confused with the Class III verb drret ‘sleep’. 

5 But even the paradigm in Lehtiranta (1992: 154) for tjerrot is marked by inconsistent forms 
across dialects. Furthermore, one of my main consultants from the northern side of the Pite 
Saami territory stated that her dialect does not use the lexeme tjerrot, but instead vallut ‘cry’. 
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Table 8.22 summarizes the preliminary class suffix pattern for Class IV verbs, 
as well as the presence of a person/number suffix which deviates from the cor- 
responding person/number suffixes in other verb classes. This is based on the 
paradigm for vdlldut in Table 8.21 on the previous page and the paradigm for 
tjerrot provided in Lehtiranta (1992: 154)."° 


Table 8.22: The preliminary inflectional verb class suffix and deviant per- 
son/number suffix features (marked by V) for Class IV 











SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 
prs 1 -Vy- Vf + 

got cy -V- -V- 

gd ye f -V Vv 
pst 1 -Y OY -V- -V- 

ad -y Sf -V- -V- 

gd ye -V- Ve 
imp 274 n/a n/a n/a n/a n/a n/a 
INF -V- CONNEG -V 
PRF -V- 





8.5.5 Class V 
Verbs in Class V are characterized by: 
+ a trisyllabic infinitive form with the class marking suffix -i 
+ absence of consonant gradation, umlaut and vowel harmony 


Many Class V verbs are derived verbs based on a bisyllabic verb (cf. gullat ‘hear’ 
and gulladit ‘be in touch’ (lit.: let someone hear from you)).'’ The paradigm in 
Table 8.23 on the facing page provides an example for the verb sagastit ‘speak’; 
other Class V verbs include bargatjit ‘work a little’, gatjadit ‘ask’, gullalit ‘listen’, 
malestit ‘cook, boil’, gavnadit ‘meet’ and leradit ‘teach’. Table 8.24 then summa- 
rizes the gradation pattern and class suffixes for Class V verbs. 





16 Note the difference in orthographic forms between those used here, with tjerrot for the infini- 
tive form, and the forms used in Lehtiranta (1992), with tjierrut for the infinitive form. 

™ Because many derived verbs are in Class V, the semantic aspects accompanying the rele- 
vant derivational suffixes align in Class V, but their membership in Class V is due to their 
(morpho-)phonemic structure, not their semantics. Cf. §10.2 on verbal derivation. 
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Table 8.23: The inflectional paradigm for the Class V verb sdgastit ‘speak’ 











SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 
prs 1°'  sdgast-a-v _—sagast-e-n sagast-e-p 
and sagast-a sagast-G-hpen  sdgast-e-hpit 
34 sagast-a sagast-d-ba sdgast-e 
pst 1%'  sdgast-i-jiv sdgast-i-jmen _ sagast-i-jme 
and sagast-i-je  sagast-i-jden — sgast-i-jde 
34 sagast-i-j sagast-i-jga sagast-e-n 
imp 2"™4 — sagast-e sagast-d-hten — sagast-d-htet 
INF  sagast-i-t CONNEG sagast-e 
PRF sdgast-a-m 





Table 8.24: The inflectional verb class suffixes for Class V 








SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 
prs 1 -q- -e- -e- 
gnd ig -d- -e- 
gid -g -d- -€ 
pst 1%  -j- -i- -i- 
ond: i. -i- -i- 
gtd. aie -i- -e- 
imp 274 -¢ -G- -d- 
INF -i- CONNEG -e 
PRF -a- 
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8.5.6 Other possible verb classes 


The data in the corpus are unfortunately not sufficient to be entirely confident 
concerning the five inflectional classes for verbs proposed here. With this in 
mind, the data concerning several verbs seem unusual, but also contradictory 
and inconsistent. Specifically, limited data on the verbs drret ‘sleep’, arrat ‘fall 
asleep’ and ddnot ‘request’ exist in the corpus indicating that these may belong 
to Class IV or some subset of Class IV verbs. Furthermore, a number of verbs 
with bisyllabic infinitive forms marked by -i- as a post-stem class-marking suffix 
exist in the data in the wordlist compiled by the Wordlist Project (cf. §1.2.3.4); 
however, in many cases, it seems that these verbs in fact belong to Class III, and 
the -i- class marker is simply an inconsistent spelling of e, as the realizations of /i/ 
and /e/ in unstressed syllables are more centralized, and thus easily confusable, 
particularly when applying what are otherwise Swedish graphemes represent- 
ing more distinctly front Swedish vowels. For instance, the verb virrtit ‘must’ 
should perhaps be spelled virrtet and likely belongs to Class III. More data on 
this and other bisyllabic verbs with the -i- spelling need to be gathered to deter- 
mine whether another inflectional class exists, or if these are only subclasses for 
Class IV and perhaps Class I, I or III. 


8.5.7 The verb drrot ‘be’ 


The verb arrot ‘be’ can be used both as a copula (cf. §13.1.4) and as an auxiliary 
(cf. §13.1.5.2); its paradigm is presented in Table 8.25. It is an unusual verb in a 
number of ways; these are listed on the following page. 


Table 8.25: The inflectional paradigm for the verb arrot ‘be’ 





SG DU PL 
prs 1 lev lin lep 
one asl lahpen ___lehpet 
3 Jal lahpa lea/'I 








pst 1%  lidjiv — lijmen liime 
and Jidje —_lijden lijde 
gr i lijga lidjen 

imp 24 n/a n/a n/a 

INF arrot CONNEG Id 


PRE urrum/lam 
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+ arrot ‘be’ is suppletive, featuring the two stems drr- and I-. 
* Many of the /- stem forms are monosyllabic. 


¢ The 2sc.pRs, 38G.PRS and 3PL.PRS forms can be shortened to 7 and encliti- 
cized onto the preceding word of an utterance if the preceding word has 
an open final syllable, as in (32). 


(32) duvne’l aj ‘svala’ baksa 
duvne=l aj svala baksa 
2SG.INESS=be\3PL.PRS also arctic.fox\GEN.sG pant\NOM.PL 
‘You also have Fjdllraven'® pants on’ [pit090519.073] 


« The 1sc.pst form lidjiv is often shortened to lijiv, and the 3PL.pst form lidjin 
is often shortened to lin. 


+ The infinitive and perfect forms are the only forms in this basic paradigm 
which use the arr- stem, which is homophonous (and cognate) with the 
verb arrot ‘reside, live’. 


+ Finally, the verb arrot ‘be’ is unique in having a contracted connegative and 
perfect form: lam ‘be-PpRF\CONNEG’ is a shortened form of Id ‘be\cONNEG’ 
and urrum ‘be-pRF’, and is thus only used in conjunction with the verb of 
negation, as illustrated by the example in (33). 


(33) men iv lam dé manna del 
men i-v l-am da manna del 
but NEG-1sG.PRS be-PRF\CONNEG then 1sGc.NoM then 
skalan giesen 
skala-n giese-n 
school-INEss.sG summer-INESS.SG 
‘But I haven’t been in school during the summer’ [pit080924.622] 


8.5.8 The negation verb 


The negation verb is unique because it only exists as a finite verb; thus there are 
no non-finite forms. Table 8.26 on the following page presents the paradigm for 
the negation verb. Concerning the imperative forms, both forms indicated for 
each number slot are attested in the corpus. 





18 Fjdllréven refers to a Swedish clothing company named after ‘the arctic fox’ (lat.: Vulpes lago- 
pus); in (32), the speaker literally translates the company’s name into Pite Saami. 
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Table 8.26: The inflectional paradigm for the negation verb 








SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 
prs 1% iv en ep 
one ehpen ehpet 
att a eba eh 
pst 1% _ ittjiv ettjijmen ittjijme 
2 ittje ettjijden ittjijde 
3rd ittjij ettjijga ittjin 
imp 2™ — ele/ilu ellen/illun __ ellet/illut 





8.5.9 Summary of verb classes 


Table 8.27 on the next page is provided to facilitate a cross-class comparison of 
inflectional paradigms with examples from the various inflectional classes for 
verbs, as well as the verb drrot ‘be’ and the negation verb. While the whole 
paradigm for each word is not listed due to a lack of space, the forms for INF, 
2SG.PRS, 3SG.PRS, 2SG.PST, 3SG.PST and CONNEG are sufficient to convey the rele- 
vant morphological differences between the classes. 
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This chapter describes the word classes: 
¢ adverbs in §9.1, 
+ adpositions in §9.2, 
* conjunctions in §9.3, 
+ and interjections in §9.4 


The information provided here is of a preliminary nature due to limited data in 
the corpus, and stands to gain much from future research. 


9.1 Adverbs 


Adverbs compose an open word class and are defined by their ability to head an 
adverbial phrase; they can be further divided into two main groups: 


¢ derived adverbs 
¢ lexical adverbs 


Here, §9.1.1 deals with the former, while §9.1.2 presents with the latter. 


9.1.1 Derived adverbs 


At least one derivational affix seems to exist which derives an adverb from an 
adjective: the suffix -t, as illustrated by Table 9.1 on the following page. 

The adverbializing suffix -t triggers the weak consonant grade, when applica- 
ble. Two examples from the corpus are provided in (1) and (2) below. 


(1) dan virte varogit valldet 
dan virte varogi-t vallde-t 
2SG.NOM must\2sc.PRs careful-aDvz take-INF 
‘You have to take it carefully: [pit080909.062] 


9 Other word classes 


Table 9.1: Derived adverbs and their adjectival stems 











ATTR-adjective adverb 
varogis — vdrogit  ‘careful(ly)’ 
buoragis —  buoragit ‘good/well’ 
(2) viesojmad  vanj ganska buoragit dajna 
vieso-jma vanj ganska! buoragi-t d-a-jna 


live-1pL.psT definitely quite | good-ADVZ DEM-DIST-COM.SG 
guollemijn aj 

guollemi-jn = aj 

fishing-coM.sc also 


‘We definitely lived pretty well with the fishing, too’ 
[pit0906_Ahkajavvre_a.164] 


9.1.2 Lexical adverbs 


A group of lexical items exclusively used as adverbs in Pite Saami forms a subset 
of adverbs. A list of some lexical adverbs is provided in Table 9.2 on the next 
page.” Examples containing the sentence adverbs ber ‘only’, kan ‘maybe’, aj ‘too’ 
and vanj ‘definitely’ are provided in (3) through (6). 


(3) buhtsu mielkest ijtjen ber vuostajd 
buhtsu mielke-st _ittj-in ber vuosta-jd 
reindeer\GEN.SG milk-ELAT.SG NEG-3PL.PST only cheese-ACC.PL 
daga 
daga 
make\cONNEG 


‘They didn’t only make cheese from reindeer milk’? 
[pit080708_Session03.001] 


(4) kan  Edde diehta 
kan Edde diehta 
maybe Edgar\Nom.sc know\3sc.PRs 
“Maybe Edgar knows. [pit090519.355] 


1 Note that ganska is a nonce borrowing from Swedish; cf. Swedish ganska ‘quite’. 
2 The adverbs ber~bar, kan and sé are Swedish loans; cf. Swedish bara ‘only’, kanske ‘maybe’ 


and sa ‘so’. 
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Table 9.2: A selection of lexical adverbs 








aj ‘also, too’ 
ber~bar ‘only’ 

del ‘obviously’ 
da ‘then’ 

gal ‘actually’ 
ihkep ‘maybe’ 

ila ‘too’ (excessive) 
kan ‘maybe’ 
mudin ‘sometimes’ 
sa ‘so’ 

vanj ‘really’ 
abba ‘quite’ 

(5) ja da bedja dun nubbe bielen aj 
ja da  bedja d-u-n nubbe biele-n aj 
and then put\3sG.PRS DEM-RMT-INESS.SG other side-INEss.scG also 
risijd 
risi-jd 
twig-ACC.PL 
‘And then one puts twigs on the other side, too’ [pit100404.228] 

(6) gajk vuorasumos saddje’l vanj dat 
gajk vuoras-umos saddje=l vanj d-a-t 


all old-supERL place\NoM.sG=be\3sc.prs definitely DEM-PROX-NOM.SG 

urrum dulutjist 

urru-m dulutji-st 

be-PRF old.days-ELAT.SG 

‘This was definitely the absolute oldest place from the old days’ 
[pit0906_Ahkajavvre_a.059] 


A further lexical adverb is gal ‘actually’, which can be used to emphasize a 
contradiction or surprise, as in (7). The interjection nd ‘no’, a borrowing from 
Swedish,? is also used in this example, in addition to the native Saamic negation 
verb. 





3 < Swedish nej ‘no’; cf. local dialect pronunciation [ne:]. 
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(7) A: udtju sdme gielav danne sagastit? 
udtju same giela-v danne sagasti-t 
be.allowed\2sc.pst Saami\cGEN.sG language-acc.sc there speak-INF 
‘Were you allowed to speak the Saami language there?’ 


B: nd, ij gal, ittjiv atjo 
na ij gal i-ttjiv atjo 
no NEG\3sG.PRS actually NEG-1sG.PsT be.allowed\cONNEG 
‘No, actually no, I wasn’t allowed to’ [pit080924.351-352] 


In (8), the adverb ild ‘too’ modifies the adjective nuora ‘young’. 


(8) ila nuora  lijme 
ila nuora _ li-jme 
too young\PL be-1PL.psT 
“We were too young. [pit080924.437] 


9.1.2.1 The question marker gu~gus 


In several Saami languages, including closely related Lule Saami, a grammatical 
unit often referred to in the literature as a ‘question particle’ is used to mark 
polar interrogative clauses.* For Pite Saami, Lagercrantz (1926: 20-21) indicates 
that Pite Saami also has a question marker gu identifying polar interrogatives, 
although he shows that it is not obligatory. In the entire Pite Saami Documen- 
tation Project corpus, there are only three clear tokens of a polar interrogative 
with the question marker, and even then, the marker has two forms: gu and gus. 
These tokens are provided in examples (9)° through (11). 


(9) la gu nallgomin? 
la gu nallgo-min 
be\2sc.prs Q hunger-PRoG 
‘Are you hungry?’ (lit.: are you hungering) [pit110518a.18m36s]e 





4 Cf. North Saami -go (cf. Svonni 2009: 90) and Lule Saami -ga/-k/-ge (cf. Spiik 1989: 94-94), 
which are cognate with Pite Saami gu~ gus. According to Sammallahti (1998: 245), the question 
marker was originally borrowed from Finnish. Skolt Saami also has a question marker -a (cf. 
Feist 2010: 319-320), which is not cognate. 

> Lagercrantz (1926: 21) notes that polar questions often are only marked by being verb-initial, 
so even in 1921 (when he conducted fieldwork for his book) the question marker was not oblig- 
atory in Pite Saami. 

6 Note that the question marker in example (9) was recorded serendipitously in an elicitation 
session concerning a different topic. 
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(10) ana gus dan naginav, mujtojd? 
ana gus dan nagina-v mujt-o-jd 
have\2sc.PRS Q 2sG.NOM something-acc.sG remember-NMLZ1-ACC.PL 
‘Do you have something, memories?’ [pit090702.483] 


(11) nda, juga gu gudsmagav? 
na juga gu guasmaga-v 
well drink\2sc.prs Q coffee-Acc.scG 
‘Well, do you drink coffee?’ [sje20130530b.015] 


Based on this lack of data, and on the description provided in Lagercrantz (1926), 
one can only conclude that the question marker is no longer required to identify 
polar interrogative clauses, and has all but disappeared from current Pite Saami 
usage. 

In determining which word class the question marker belongs to, several facts 
should be considered. Most importantly, like the adverbs in examples (3) through 
(6) above, the scope of the question marker is the entire sentence; gu~gus in- 
dicates an epistemic lack on behalf of the speaker concerning the proposition 
expressed by the interrogative clause it marks. While its monosyllabicity is re- 
markable, and implies a strong degree of grammaticalization (since lexical items 
in general are minimally bisyllabic), a number of other monosyllabic lexical ad- 
verbs also exist (cf. Table 9.2 on page 185). On this basis, the question marker can 
be classified as a lexical adverb. 

However, although the data are much too limited to be certain, the question 
marker in all three examples occurs directly after the finite verb. If it indeed 
can only occur here, then this may be sufficient reason to consider the question 
marker to be the sole member of a unique word class (perhaps best named ‘par- 
ticle’) defined by its clause-level scope and syntactic position restriction.” 


9.2 Adpositions 


Adpositions in Pite Saami constitute a closed class of words that are defined syn- 
tactically by their ability to head an adpositional phrase (abbreviated ‘PP’ as 
these are either postpositional or prepositional phrases). Postpositions, which 
are clearly preferred over prepositions, are covered in §9.2.1. The limited data on 





7 Note that the brief description of the cognate Lule Saami ‘question particle’ in Spiik (1989: 95) 
indicates that the Lule Saami equivalent may in fact be a focus particle used exclusively in 
polar interrogatives, as it “is placed near the word on which the most emphasis rests”, while 
always occurring “after the helping verb” (my translations). 
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prepositions, which, with one exception, can all be used as postpositions as well, 


are described in §9.2.2. 


9.2.1 Postpositions 


Table 9.3 provides a selection of postpositions found in the corpus and includes 
English translation equivalents. It is possible that other postpositions also exist 


but were not attested in the corpus. 


Table 9.3: A selection of postpositions and their English translation equivalents 





badjel, bajel 
birra 
duogen 
gaskan 
guoran 
lahka 

nala 
nanne~nan 
sidan 
sinne~sin 
sissa~sis 
siste 

tjada 
vuolen 
vusste 
avdon 
avdost 


© > 
above; over 
‘about; around’ 
‘behind’ 

‘between’ 

© > 

next to; near 
‘near’ 

© 2 
upon, up, towards 
‘on’ 

‘next to; beside’ 
‘inside’ 

‘into’ 

‘out of’ 
‘throughout’ 
‘under’ 

© . J 
against 

‘in front of’ 


> 


‘for 





Postpositions are complemented by NPs in the genitive case. Two examples 
are provided in (12) and (13); for more on the syntactic behavior of postpositions 


in postpositional phrases as well as more examples, see §11.5. 


(12) ja tsahpat biergov 
ja tsahpa-t biergo-v 


kafa 
kafa 


sis 
sis 


and cut-INF meat-acc.sG coffee\GEN.sG into 


‘and to cut meat into the coffee’ 
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[pitl00405a.136] 


9.2 Adpositions 


(13) ja dd skavlamana minnin dan bajel 
ja da skavla-mana minni-n d-a-n bajel 
and then school-child\NoM.PL go-3PL.PST DEM-DIST-GEN.SG Over 
sparkijin 
sparki-jin 


kick.sled-coM.sG 
‘And then the school children went over that by kick-sled? [pit090915.031] 


9.2.2 Prepositions 


With the exception of dugu ‘like’, which governs a noun in either the essive or the 
nominative case (cf. §5.2.9), a few words that are normally used as postpositions 
may also occur as prepositions. The corpus provides only a very limited amount 
of data concerning the existence and behavior of prepositions; the two examples 
are presented here. 

In (14), birra ‘about, around’ is used as a preposition, and governs the genitive 
case on the complement demonstrative. 


(14) ja  badde, asto badde birra 
ja badde ast-o badde birra 
and ribbon\Nom.sG buy-NM1z1\NoM.sG ribbon\NoM.sc around 
danne 
d-a-nne 
DEM-DIST-GEN.SG 
‘and ribbon, purchased ribbon around that’ [pit080708_Session08.012] 


In (15), badjel ‘over’ is used as a preposition. However, the complement ndillje 
kronor ‘four crowns’ (referring to the Swedish currency) consists of the Pite 
Saami numeral ndllje and a Swedish borrowing kronor which is inflected accord- 
ing to Swedish grammar (kron-or ‘crown-PL’), and not Pite Saami grammar, so it 
is impossible to know with these data which case badjel governs as a preposition. 


(15) sa atjojma badjel ndllje kronor tjilos dalloj 
sa atjo-jma badjel nallje kronor tjilos dalloj 
so receive-1PL.pst over four crowns kilogram at.that.time 
‘So we received more than four Swedish crowns per kilogram back then? 
[pit0906_Ahkajavvre_a.159] 


Note that there are numerous examples for both birra and badjel as postposi- 
tions. It is not surprising that prepositions are infrequent and marginal in Pite 
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Saami as other Saami languages also only have a small set of prepositions with 
significant restrictions in frequency and meaning.® 


9.3. Conjunctions 


Conjunctions in Pite Saami form a closed class of words that connect phrases 
or clauses. A list of some conjunctions, what they can connect, as well as their 
English translation equivalents can be found in Table 9.4. Note that the conjunc- 
tions att, eller and men are borrowings from Swedish. 


Table 9.4: Some Pite Saami conjunctions and their English translation equiva- 
lents, as well as whether these connect phrases and/or clauses 





phrases clauses 





att ‘(in order) to’ NA 
eller ‘or’ "A JV 
gu ‘when’ JV JV 
ja ‘and’ NA NA 
jala ‘or’ JV JV 
jus af JV 
mannel ‘after’ JV 
men ‘but’ JV 
vaj ‘or’ "A 
avdal ‘before’ V 





Conjunctions connecting clauses are discussed in §14.1 on coordination and 
§14.2 on subordination. Conjunctions connecting phrases are briefly described 
here. NPs, APs and verbs can be connected to another phrase of the same type 
by a conjunction; however, it is not clear from the data whether PPs or AdvPs 
can be connected. Some examples can be found in (16) through (21). 

In (16) and (17), ja ‘and’ connects NPs and APs, respectively. 





8 Cf. Spiik (1989: 91-92) for Lule Saami, Svonni (2009: 84-85) for North Saami and Feist (2010: 
314-317) for Skolt Saami. As for Pite Saami, neither Lagercrantz (1926) nor Lehtiranta (1992) 
mention anything about prepositions or the syntactic behavior (constituent order) of adposi- 
tions in general. 
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(16) dajste atjojmad —_ mielkev, vuojav, vuostav 
d-a-jste atjo-jma mielke-v  vuoja-v vuosta-v 


DEM-PROX-ELAT.PL get-1PL.PstT milk-acc.sc butter-Acc.sG cheese-ACC.sG 
ja_ biergov 

ja_biergo-v 

and meat-ACc.sG 


‘We got milk, butter, cheese and meat from these: [pit080825.015] 
(17) buhtsu la nav buojde ja_ tjabbe 

buhtsu la nav buojde ja__ tjabbe 

reindeer\NOM.PL be\3PL.PRS so fat\PL and beautiful\PL 

“The reindeer are so fat and beautiful. [pit080703.014] 


In (18), jala ‘or’ connects numeral-APs, while in (19) it connects NPs. 


(18) men man  jahkav gu _ lidjiv man aktalaknelldje 
menman = jahka-v gu li-djiv man akta-lak-nelldje 
but 1sc.Nom believe-1sc.prs when be-1sc.PsT 1sG.NOM one-ten-four 
jala aktalakvihta jage... 
jala akta-lak-vihta jage 
or one-ten-five year\NOM.PL 
‘But I believe when I was fourteen or fifteen years (old)..’ 

[pit100404.273-274] 


(19) valda kafav suhkorijn jala suhkorahta? 
valda kafa-v suhkor-ijn jala suhkor-ahta 
take\2sc.pRs coffee-ACC.SG sugar-COM.SG Or sugar-ABESS.SG 
‘Do you take coffee with or without sugar?’ [pit110509b.11m42s]e 


The conjuction jala ‘or’ can also connect non-finite verbs, as in (20). 


(20) ja dadlasj ajgen ij almatj, aktak 
ja dalasj ajge-n ij almatj aktak 
and nowadays time-INESS.SG NEG\3SG.PRS person\NOM.SG none 
almatj danne vieso jala aro 
almatj danne vieso jala aro 
person\Nom.sG there live\CONNEG or reside\CONNEG 
‘And nowadays no one lives or resides there. [pit100310b.131] 


9 


Finally, in (21), the loan conjunction eller ‘or’” connects NPs. 





9 < Swedish eller ‘or’. 
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(21) inijma eller barojma _ sirijd ja laddagijd 
ini-jma eller baro-jma _ siri-jd ja laddagi-jd 
have-1PL.pst or _ eat-1pL.pst blueberry-acc.PL and cloudberry-Acc.PL 
“We had or ate blueberries and cloudberries. [pit100310b.035] 


9.4 Interjections 


An interjection is an individual word that is syntactically an utterance of its own 
at the same level as entire clauses. As such, interjections are not a part of another 
clause. Interjections often indicate a speaker’s feelings or attitude towards an 
event. The data in the corpus are quite limited, and it is beyond the scope of the 
current study to describe interjections in detail, so the list of interjections and 
their English translation equivalents provided in Table 9.5 is preliminary and 
subject to amendment pending future study. Nonetheless, examples from the 


Table 9.5: Some Pite Saami interjections and their English translation equivalents 


burist ‘hello’ (greeting) 


jaha ‘ok, I see’ (understanding) 
ja ‘yes, definitely’ 

mmm ‘hmmm’ (pondering) 

na ‘well, yes’ 

nda ‘no’ 

sa ‘so’ 

a~oj ‘oh’ (surprise) 





corpus of nd and jd are provided below. Note that the interjections ja, nd, sd, a/oj, 
mmm and jaha are borrowings from Swedish. 

The interjection nd ‘well, yes, ok’ is very common in the corpus. It has at least 
three possible meanings. At the beginning of the conversation presented in (22), 
nd is a kind of declaration that a speaker is beginning to speak. As in the final 
utterance in this example, nd also indicates a switch to a new topic. 


(22) A:nda_ buris, Henning 
na_ buris Henning 
well hello Henning 
“Well hello, Henning!’ 
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B: nd, buris da 
na_ buris da 
well hello then 
“Well hello there!’ 
A: nd, guste dan bada? 
na guste dan bada 
well from.where 2sG.NOM come\2SG.PRS 
“Well where are you coming from?’ [pit080924.001-003] 


The interjection nd can also be a confirmation of the preceding utterance, as 
in (23). 


(23) A:ja dad muv _ bena Rahka 
ja da muv _ bena Rahka 
and then 1sc.GEN dog\Nom.sc Rahka 
‘And then my dog Rahka:’ 
B: na, duv bena aj 
na duv bena aj 
well 2sc.cEN dog\NoM.sG also 
‘Ok, your dog, too?’ [pit080924.037-038] 


Finally, na can be used to indicate that a speaker is finished speaking, usually 
at the conclusion of a narrative and after a pause. One example can be found in 
the narrative in the recording ‘pit100404’ between utterance ‘324’ and utterance 
‘361’; due to space constraints, only the last two utterances of this long narrative 


are presented in (24). 


(24) A:sadaé maj mdahtijmen, maj Jasjajn mdhtijmen 
sa da maj mahti-jmen maj Jasja-jn mahti-jmen 
so then 1DU.NOM can-1DU.PST 1DU.NOM Josh-COM.sG can-1DU.PST 
da tjudjjgat dan Stuornjarga nala. 
da tjuajjga-t d-a-n Stuor-njarga nala 


then ski-INF DEM-PROX-GEN.SG big-point\GEN.sG onto 
‘,..80 then we were able to, Josh and I were able to ski up to this 
here Big Point. 
B: na. 
na 
well 
“That’s all. [pit100404.360-361] 
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The interjection ja ‘yes’, also a Swedish borrowing,” is often used to confirm 
something, or contradict a negative utterance, as in (25), in which two speakers 
debate about what the correct Pite Saami word for ‘esophagus’ is. 

(25) <A: ‘tjaddjak’, nd, ij la ‘tiaddjak’ 

tjaddjak na ij la tjaddjak 
esophagus\NOM.SG no NEG\3SG.PRS be\CONNEG esophagus\NOM.SG 
“tjaddjak’, no, it’s not ‘tjaddjak’? 

B: ja, Ia tiaddjak 
ja la tjaddjak 
yes be\3sc.pRs esophagus\NOM.SG 
‘Yes, it’s ‘tjaddjak’? [pit080909.115-116] 





10 < Swedish ja, a common pronunciation of ja ‘yes’. 
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Pite Saami is rich in derivational morphology. While it is beyond the scope of 
the present work to provide a thorough description of all the various deriva- 
tional processes and of their semantic nuances and productivity,’ the following 
should provide a general impression of how derivational morphology works in 
Pite Saami, as well as an overview of some of the more common derivational 
morphemes attested in the corpus and extant in the wordlist compiled by the 
Wordlist Project (cf. §1.2.3.4). 

In the following, derivational meanings are assigned to suffixes for simplic- 
ity in classification; however, as with inflectional suffixes, derivational suffixes 
coincide with non-linear morphology when the derivational base is subject to 
non-linear morphological alternations. There are many nominalizing and verbal- 
izing derivational processes, and derivations can apply to already derived forms. 
On the other hand, there are only two adjectivizers and one adverbializer. 

Nominal derivation and verbal derivation are especially complex because the 
semantics of a derived word do not consistently equal the sum of the meanings of 
its components. Furthermore, the borderline between polysemy and homonymy 
of suffixes cannot always be clearly determined, and the decision whether two 
formally identical, but semantically different forms should be ascribed to the 
same morpheme or to distinct morphemes is not always obvious. This is reflected 
in the glossing standards used here in which most nominalizers and verbalizers 
are simply allotted numbers, as in NMLZ1 or VBLZ3, as opposed to more meaning- 
ful glosses such as DIM. 

In the following, nominal derivation is dealt with first, in §10.1, before moving 
on to verbal derivation in §10.2, while adjectival and adverbial derivation are 
described briefly in §10.3 and §10.4, respectively. The final section (§10.5) provides 
a summary of the derivational morphemes discussed here. 

Note that examples in the present chapter include references to either the 
documentation corpus or an entry in the database from the Wordlist Project 
(cf. §1.2.3.4). Nearly all references to the documentation corpus are for elicita- 





1 Israel Ruong (himself a native speaker of Pite Saami) dedicated his entire PhD thesis to verbal 
derivation in Pite Saami (Ruong 1943). 
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tion sessions, and these are marked accordingly. Unlike examples in the other 
chapters, in which references indicate a particular utterance of a recording, refer- 
ences here may not be not more specific than the recording name alone because 
the relevant data were obtained during the course of a longer discussion, and not 
just in a single utterance. References referring to the Wordlist Project’s database 
consist only of the four-digit entry number. 


10.1 Nominal derivation 


Nouns can be derived from verbs, adjectives, or other nouns. Some of the more 
common derivational suffixes are -tj, -k, -o, -daddje, -vuohta, and these are dis- 
cussed in the following sections. The bases they can be applied to are summarized 
in Table 10.1. 


Table 10.1: The nominal derivation suffixes discussed here and the bases these can 








suffix to 
suffix nominal verbal adjectival 
“tj a 
-k JV JV JV 
-0 V 
-daddje JV JV 
-vuohta V V 





10.1.1 The diminutive suffix -tj 


The diminutive suffix -tj (glossed as pim) can be affixed to a nominal base to 
form a denominal noun with a diminutive meaning. Examples can be found in 


(1) through (6). 


(1) vajbmo — = vdjmu-tj ‘little heart’ 
heart\NOM.sG heart-DIM\NOM.SG [pit110413a]e 
(2) guolla —  guola-tj ‘little testicle’ 
testicle\NOM.sG testicle-DIM\NOM.SG [pit110413a]e 
(3) — guolle —  guola-tj ‘little fish’ 
fish\NOM.SG fish-DIM\NOM.SG [pit110413a]e 
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(4) batsoj —  buhtsu-tj ‘little reindeer’ 
reindeer\NOM.SG reindeer-DIM\NOM.SG [pit110413b]e 
(5) sabek — sabega-tj ‘little ski’ 
ski\NOM.SG ski-DIM\NOM.SG [pit090525b]e 
(6) bena —  bednaga-tj ‘little dog’ 
dog\NoM.sG dog-DIM\NOM.SG [pit080819a]e 


The diminutive form features the same stem found in the Nom.pL form of a 
noun paradigm (differences in the segments occurring between the consonant 
center and the right edge of the nominal base in these examples are due to reg- 
ular alternations in inflectional noun class suffixes on the base). The resulting 
diminutive nouns are class IIa nouns; a nearly complete paradigm for the de- 
rived noun guolatj ‘little fish’ is provided in Table 5.20 in §5.4.3. Note also that 
there is a diminutive verbalizer suffix -tj; cf. §10.2.1. 


10.1.2 The general nominalizer suffix -k 


The nominalizer suffix -k (spelled -g- intervocalically; glossed as NMLz”) can be 
affixed to a noun, a verb or an adjective. The resulting derived nouns have a 
wide variety of meanings, but generally have a referent which is someone or 
something with a property referred to by the base. A number of examples are 
provided in (7) through (17) below, but this is hardly an exhaustive sample. 

In (7) the derived noun guhkajuolgagijd ‘long-legger-acc.PL’ is based on a com- 
pound noun guhka-judllge ‘long-leg’, and is used several times in the corpus to 
refer to moose. 


(7) vuojdne edna guhkajuolgagijd? 
vuojdne edna guhka-juolga-g-ijd 
see\2sc.psT some long-leg-NMLZ-ACC.PL 
‘Did you see some moose?’ [pit080924.007] 


The derivation of the base compound’s head guhka-judllge ‘long-leg’ into the 
derived form is illustrated in (8). 

(8)  guhka-judllge —  [guhka-juolga]-k ‘long-legger’ 

long-leg\NoM.sG [long-leg]-NMLz\NOM.sG [pit080924.007] 





2 Due to its frequency and extensive use as a general nominalizer, the nominalizer -k is glossed 
simply as NMLz without any additional number to specify it, unlike the other, less frequent 
nominalizers described in §10.1.3 through §10.1.5. 
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Two other examples of denominal nouns derived with -k are the word jagak 
‘yearling, one-year-old’, which is derived from the nominal base jahke ‘year’, as 
given in (9), and the word nastak ‘police’, which is derived from the nominal base 
nasste ‘star’: 


(9)  jahke —  jaga-k ‘yearling’ 
year\NOM.SG year-NMLZ\NOM.SG [4911] 

(10) nasste —  nasta-k ‘police, police officer’ 
star\NOM.SG star-NMLZ\NOM.SG [1249] 


The word mahtak ‘knowledgable person’ is derived from the verb mdahttet 


‘ > 


can: 


(11) mahtte-t —  mahta-k ‘knowledgable person’ 
can-INF can-NMLZ\NOM.SG [1110] 


The word villguk “white reindeer’ is based on a form vallg- ‘white’ (cf. the at- 
tributive adjective villgis and predicative adjective vdllgat ‘white’): 


(12) vallg- —  villgu-k ‘white reindeer’ 
white white-NMLZ\NOM.SG [2219] 


Similarly, the word suojmek ‘slow person’ is derived from the stem suajbm- 
‘slow’ (cf. the attributive adjective suojmas and the predicative adjective suajbma 
‘slow’): 

(13) suajbm- —  suojmek ‘slow person’ 


slow slow-NMLZ\NOM.SG [2650] 


The word vidak ‘five-crown coin’ is derived from the numeral base vihta ‘five’, 
while vidalagak ‘fifty-crown bank note’ is derived from the numeral base vi- 


dalahka ‘fifty’: 


(14) vihta — vida-k ‘five-crown coin’ 
five five-NMLZ\NOM.SG [4051] 
(15) vidalahka — vidalaga-k ‘fifty-crown banknote’ 
fifty fifty-NMLZ\NOM.SG [4053] 


There are still other cases of nouns derived by -k which are based on a verb 
form at the deepest level, but feature subsequent derivational affixes between the 
root lexeme and the final nominalizing suffix -k, so that it is not clear what base 
lexeme -k is directly attached to. For instance, the noun gaskaldak ‘bite, bit’ is 
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ultimately based on the verb gassket ‘bite’, but it is not clear what the derivational 
affix or affixes expressed by the segments -alda- could indicate: 


(16) — gasske-t —  gask-alda-k ‘bite, bit’ 
bite-INF bite-VBLZ?-NMLZ\NOM.SG [3278] 


Finally, several place names are also likely derived using -k. For instance, the 
name Tjarvek ‘Lake Hornavan’> is derived from the nominal base tjarrve ‘horn, 
antler’: 


(17) tjarrve —  tjarve-k ‘Lake Hornavan’ 
antler\NOM.sG antler-NMLZ\NOM.SG [pit110517b2.083] 


It is clear that, morphophonologically, the suffix -k triggers the weak conso- 
nant grade, when applicable. The vowel immediately preceding the suffix -k is 
not consistent; this could be due to various noun class bases, or perhaps there 
are in fact more than one nominalizing suffixes of the form -Vk. These questions 
as well as other questions concerning the variety of uses of this very flexible and 
common derivational morpheme must be left for future study. 


10.1.3 The action nominalizer suffix -o 


The nominalizer suffix -o (glossed as NMtz1) can be affixed to a verbal base to 
form a deverbal noun. In general, the resulting noun refers to the action or the 
result of the action denoted by the stem, as in (18) through (23). 


(18) barrga-t —  barrg-o ‘job, work’ 
work-INF work-NMLZ1\NOM.SG [pit110404]e 
(19) bivvde-t —  bivvd-o ‘catch (fishing)’ 
catch-INF catch-NMLZ1\NOM.sG [6574] 
(20) — gahtto-t —  gahtt-o ‘story, report’ 
tell-INF tell-NMLZ1\NOM.SG [6686] 
(21) lavvlo-t —  lavvl-o ‘song, hymn’ 
sing-INF sing-NMLZ1\NOM.SG [pit080825.030] 
(22) darro-t —  darr-o ‘fight, battle’ 
fight-INF fight-NMLZ1\NOM.sG [pit080701b]e 





3 Tjarvek is the large lake on which Arjeplog, the main Pite Saami community, is located. Even 
the Swedish name Hornavan seems to refer to antlers or horns (cf. Swedish horn ‘horn’) and 
could be the result of a loan translation. 
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(23) darrjo-t —  darrj-o ‘support’ 
support-INF support-NMLZ1\NOM.sSG [4732] 


However, as (24) and (25) indicate, the deverbalized noun does not have to refer 
exactly to the action or result of the verb, but only to a related concept. 


(24) = gajjka-t — = gajik-o ‘drought; thirst’ 
dry-INF dry-NMLZ1\NOM.SG [4225] 
(25)  jahkke-t —  jahkk-o ‘belief’ 
believe-INF believe-NMLZ1\NOM.SG [0909] 


Such nouns are in nominal inflectional class Ic; these examples present the 
nominal singular forms, and are thus in the strong stage of consonant gradation. 
As the example in (26) shows, these are full fledged nouns that inflect for case 
and number and can fill syntactic slots reserved for NPs (here, the object of the 
transitive verb adnet ‘have’). 


(26) jut almatj adna jahkov 
jut almatj adna jahk-o-v 
if person\Nom.sc have\3sc.Prs believe-NMLZ1-ACC.SG 
‘if one has faith’ [sje20130523.158] 


10.1.4 The agent nominalizer suffix -daddje 


The nominalizing suffix -ddaddje (glossed as NMLZ2) creates an agent noun, indi- 
cating that the referent of the noun is involved in the activity denoted by the 
base. Examples are provided in (27) through (31). 


(27) vudjdne-t — vuojna-ddaddje ‘clairvoyant’ 
see-INF see-NMLZ2\NOM.SG [6532] 
(28) ahpa-t —  ahpa-ddddje ‘teacher’ 
learn-INF learn-NMLZ2\NOM.SG [2243] 
(29) malesti-t —  males-diaddje ‘cook, chef’ 
COOK-INF cook-NMLZ2\NOM.SG [5377] 
(30) _— gieles —  gieles-diaddje ‘liar’ 
lie\NOM.SG lie-NMLZ2\NOM.SG [4826] 
(31)  jahta-t — bahko+jade-daddje ‘chairperson’ 
drive-INF word+drive-NMLZ2\NOM.SG [0109] 
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The base is typically a verb, but can be a noun, as in (30). The stem of the 
derived agent noun is in the weak grade. As illustrated by (28) and (29), the 
resulting agent noun (with a root males and ahpa) may no longer be directly 
derivable from the comparable verb (there is no verb *mdlle-t ‘cook-INF’, only 
malestit, nor a verb *ahpa-t, but instead ahpadit ‘teach-1NF’). 

Note that the noun bahkojadeddddje ‘chairperson’ in (29) is a compound calque 
based on the Swedish equivalent ordforande, which literally means ‘word-driver’. 
It is not clear whether * jadeddddje ‘driver’ exists on its own. 


10.1.5 The state nominalizer suffix -vuohta 


The nominalizing suffix -vuohta (glossed as NMLZ3) typically derives nouns from 
adjectives, as in (32) through (34). 


(32) vassjalis —  vassjalis-vuohta ‘activity’ 
active active-NMLZ3\NOM.SG [3082] 
(33) sadnes —  sddnes-vuohta ‘truth’ 
true true-NMLZ3\NOM.SG [1476] 
(34) luossis — — luossis-vuohta ‘melancholy’ 
heavy heavy-NMLZ3\NOM.SG [2519] 


The suffix -vuohta can also be applied to a derived adjectival base. In (35), the 
stem mdhtelis ‘possible’ is itself a derived adjectival based on the verb mdahttet 
‘can’. The deepest derivational base in the example in (36) is roughly analogous, 
but one step farther removed from the final derived form: the highest-level base 
bargodis ‘unemployed’ is an adjectival form of the noun bargo ‘work’, which itself 
is a deverbal form based on the verb barrgat ‘work’ (cf. example (18) in §10.1.3 
above). 


(35) mahtelis — mahtelis-vuohta ‘possibility’ 
possible possible-NMLZ3\NOM.SG [6533] 
(36) bargodis —  bargodis-vuohta ‘unemployment’ 
unemployed unemployed-NMLZ3\NOM.SG [3131] 


Much as with (36) above, the base tjalmedis ‘blind’ in (37) is itself based on the 
noun tjalbme ‘eye’ derived by the suffix -dis indicating a lack of the base referent. 
Thus, tjalmedisvuohta could be literally translated as ‘eye-less-ness’. 
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(37) tjalmedis —  tjalmedis-vuohta ‘blindness’ 
blind blind-NMLZ3\NOM.SG [6201] 


However, as (38) indicates, the base from which -vuohta derives a new noun 
can also be a noun. 


(38) manna —  madnnd-vuohta ‘childhood’ 
child\NoM.sc child-NMLZ3\NOM.SG [3221] 


10.2 Verbal derivation 


Verbal derivation in Pite Saami is a particularly complex area, and the interested 
reader is first and foremost referred to Israel Ruong’s PhD thesis Lappische Verbal- 
ableitung dargestellt auf Grundlage des Pitelappischen* (Ruong 1943). This work 
presents a comprehensive typology of non-derived verbs and verbal derivation 
suffixes in Pite Saami. It includes an extensive semantic sub-classification of the 
derivational suffixes into the varied and overlapping meanings each one can have. 
The forty suffixes Ruong presents, and the myriad functions he assigns them to, 
further attest to the complicated nature of verbal derivation in Pite Saami. 

The present discussion cannot hope to improve on Ruong’s work, and instead 
attempts to use the Pite Saami Documentation Project corpus to achieve the fol- 
lowing: 

« Using the diminutive verbalizer -tj as a starting point, illustrate the com- 


plexity of verbal derivation in Pite Saami due to the persistent irregularities 
between forms and functions (§10.2.1); 


+ Present a sample of verbal derivations (§10.2.2 through §10.2.4); 


+ Provide a basic description of the important valency-decreasing verbal 
derivation creating passive verb forms (§10.2.5). 


10.2.1 The diminutive verbalizer suffix -tj and the complexities of Pite 
Saami derivational verb morphology 


The diminutive verbalizing suffix -tj (glossed as DIM) expresses doing the activity 
referred to by the verbal base a little bit or to a limited extent, as in (39) through 
(41).° 

4 ‘Saami verbal derivation as illustrated by the Pite Saami language’ (my translation). 


> Note the similarity in form and semantics to the diminutive nominalizing suffix -tj discussed 
in §10.1.1. 
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(39) barrga-t — _ barga-tji-t ‘work a little bit’ 
work-INF work-DIM-INF [pit110404]e 
(40) vadtse-t —  vadtsa-tji-t ‘walk slowly’ 
walk-INF walk-DIM-INF [2047] 
(41) ballke-t — _ bielka-tji-t ‘have a small quarrel’ 
quarrel-INF quarrel-DIM-INF [4698] 


The weak form of the base verb is selected by -tj, and the final vowel in the 
base becomes a. The i following the -tj suffix is the verb class marker for the 
resulting Class V verb. 

Note, however, that other derivational suffixes can produce diminutive mean- 
ings as well, as illustrated by the examples in (42) through (44). 


(42) — gahtja-t —  gietja-sti-t ‘glance’ 
see-INF see-VBLZ1-INF [2530] 
(43) — gassa-t —  gassa-di-t ‘cough a little bit’ 
cough-INF cough-VBLZ2-INF [4898] 
(44) rassjo-t —  rdassjo-dalla-t ‘rain lightly’ 
rain-INF rain-VBLZ3-INF [5073] 


In these three examples, the derivational suffixes -st, -d and -dall, respectively,° 
also derive deverbal verbs which add similar diminutive meanings to the base. 

If these suffixes were restricted to a diminutive meaning, then this would sim- 
ply be a case of many forms corresponding to a single function. However, these 
suffixes, which are all quite common, only occasionally carry a diminutive mean- 
ing. In other instances, they impart a variety of different meanings to the base 
form. This is illustrated by just a few examples below, and is even more obvious 
throughout Ruong (1943). Despite the variety of and inconsistencies in the mean- 
ings that verbal derivational suffixes express, their limited number relative to the 
number of functions they fulfill is reason enough to describe each of these suf- 
fixes as a single derivational affix with multiple functions, rather than multiple, 
homonymous affixes, each aligned to a separate function. 





® The vowel following each of these verbalizers is a class marker. 
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10.2.2 The verbal derivational suffix -st 


In addition to the diminutive meaning in (42) above, the derivational suffix -st 
(glossed as vBLz1) is applied to a postposition in (45), and functions as a verbalizer. 
In (46), the nominal base is not only verbalized, but has a causative or perhaps 
an inchoative meaning. The derived verb in (47) is a figurative extension of the 
verbal base’s meaning. Furthermore, -st can indicate that an action is carried out 
briefly or for a short period of time, as in (48). 


(45) birra — _ bira-sti-t ‘cruise around’ 
around around-VBLZ1-INF [0185] 
(46) dalla —  dald-sti-t ‘start a fire’ 
fire\NOM.SG fire-VBLZ1-INF [0422] 
(47) bahtje-t —  batje-sti-t ‘wring out’ 
milk-INF milk-vBLZ1-INF [0262] 
(48) basse-t —  base-sti-t ‘fry quickly’ 
fry-INF fry-VBLZ1-INF [5501] 


Note that the i following the -st suffix is the verb class marker for the resulting 
Class V verb. 


10.2.3 The verbal derivational suffix -d 


In addition to the diminutive meaning in (43) above, each of the two examples of 
the verbalizer -d (glossed as vBLz2) in (49) and (50) has a reflexive meaning; note 
that the base in (50) is a noun, not a verb. The example in (51) has a transitivizing 
effect on the verbal base, while there is no clear difference in meaning between 
the base and the resulting derived form in (52) and (53). The last example, sykel’ 
‘bicycle’ in (54), illustrates that this suffix is quite productive, as it is used as a 
verbalizer for a loanword serving as a nominal base. Note that the i following 
the -d suffix is the verb class marker for the resulting Class V verb. 


(49) bassa-t —  basa-di-t ‘wash oneself’ 
wash-INF wash-VBLZ2-INF [pit090910]e 
(50) = garrvo —  garvo-di-t ‘dress oneself’ 
clothing\NoM.sG clothing-VBLZ2-INF [0793] 





7 < Swedish cykel ‘bicycle’. 
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(51) busso-t —  buso-di-t ‘blow out’ 
blow-INF blow-VBLZ2-INF [4704] 
(52) — bulle-t —  bulle-di-t ‘ignite’ 
ignite-INF ignite-VBLZ2-INF [2664] 
(53) tjajbma-t —  tjajma-di-t ‘laugh, smile’ 
laugh-INF laugh-vBLZ2-INF [1865] 
(54) — sykel —  sykel-di-t ‘ride a bicycle’ 
bicycle\NoM.sG bicycle-VBLZ2-INF [1810] 


10.2.4 The verbal derivational suffix -dall 


In addition to the diminutive meaning in (44) above, the first two examples 
(55-56) of the verbalizer -dall (glossed as vBiz3) show deadjectival verbs which 
express being characterized by the base adjective. The adjectival base is even se- 
mantically restricted in the derived form in example (56). Similarly, the denom- 
inal verb in (57) is based on the 3sc.NoM reflexive pronoun etjas ‘oneself’, and 
expresses a more forceful state of being the meaning of the base noun. The final 
two examples also restrict the semantic scope of the verbal base. The a following 
the -dall suffix is the verb class marker for the resulting Class Ila verb. 


(55) lajjkes — — lajkas-dalla-t ‘be lazy’ 
lazy lazy-VBLZ3-INF [2959] 
(56) bahas —  bahdas-dalla-t ‘be against something’ 
evil evil-VBLZ3-INF [4705] 
(57) etjas —  etjas-dalla-t ‘be stubborn’ 
oneself\NOM.sG oneself-VBLZ3-INF [0460] 
(58) gahtja-t —  giehtja-dalla-t ‘check out, look into’ 
see-INF see-VBLZ3-INF [3875] 
(59) tjehka-t —  tjehka-dalla-t ‘play hide and seek’ 
hide-INF hide-VBLZ3-INF [1889] 


10.2.5 Passivization with the derivational suffix -duvv 


Transitive verbs can be passivized using the suffix -duvv (glossed as Pass). The 
resulting derived verb belongs to the inflectional verb Class IV, and thus features 
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the class marker -a following the passivizing suffix in the infinitive form, and -u 
in the perfect form. For instance, compare the verb in (60) (in the active voice) 
with the equivalent passivized verb in (61), including the oblique agent (in ELA- 
TIVE case). 


(60) mana la tsiggim  gadev 
mana la tsiggi-m gade-v 
child\Nom.PL be\3PL.pRs build-prF hut-Acc.sG 
‘Children have built the hut’ [pit110518a.28m14s]e 


(61) gahte la tsiggiiduvvum mandjst 
gahte la tsiggij-duvvu-m mana-jst 
hut\Nom.sc be\3sc.PRs build-pass-PRF  child-ELAT.PL 
‘The hut has been built by children’ [pit110518a.28m41s]e 


Passivization is a valency-decreasing device because the resulting verb is in- 
transitive, as it only features the patient-like argument as its sole core argument 
in nominative case. Note that Svonni (2009: 92) claims, for North Saami, that “one 
cannot indicate the agent in any way” (my translation) in passive clauses using 
the cognate North Saami passivizing suffix. Pite Saami differs significantly from 
North Saami in this respect, as Ruong — himself a native speaker of Pite Saami 
— verifies (cf. Ruong 1943: 41). It is very possible that the Pite Saami strategy of 
placing the agent in an oblique case could be due to extensive language contact 
with Swedish, a language which clearly allows the agent in a passivized clause to 
be expressed obliquely using a prepositional phrase headed by the preposition av 
‘of, from’. Indeed, Swedish PPs headed by av in other contexts are best translated 
into Pite Saami as an NP in elative case, the same oblique case in which the agent 
NP in a passive Pite Saami sentence is found. 

Some other examples of transitive verbs and their passivized equivalents using 
-duvv are shown in (62) through (64). 


(62) tjavvde-t —  tjavde-duvva-t ‘be liberated’ 
untie-INF untie-PASS-INF [3233] 
(63) dahka-t —  daga-duvva-t ‘be made’ 
make-INF make-PASS-INF [pit110331b]e 
(64) adne-t — ane-duvva-t ‘be used’ 
utilize-INF utilize-PASS-INF [2682] 


There are not sufficient data in the corpus to state any more about passive 
derivation, particularly concerning morphophonological effects of passivization 
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on verb stems, and this and other related topics must be left for future study. 
The reader is referred to Ruong (1943) for a more thorough morphological and 
semantic account of Pite Saami passives. Inflectional aspects of passivized verbs 
are treated in §8.3, while syntactic aspects of clauses with passive verbs are pre- 
sented briefly in §13.1.1.1. 

Note that the derivational suffix -duvv can have meanings other than passive 
when attached to a nominal or adjectival base. Typically it then expresses a 
change of state that is related to the referent of the root involved. A few ex- 
amples are provided in (65) through (68). 


(65) vuoras —  vuoras-duvva-t ‘age (verb)’ 
old old-PASS-INF [2188] 
(66) bevas —  bevas-duvva-t ‘become sweaty’ 
sweat\NOM.SG sweat-PASS-INF [6084] 
(67) — giella —  giela-duvva-t ‘become hoarse’ 
language\NOM.sG language-PASS-INF [3876] 
(68) tjalbme —  tjalme-duvva-t ‘become blind’ 
eye\NOM.SG eye-PASS-INF [1876] 


10.3 Adjectival derivation 


Only two derivational processes exist for adjectivals: the non-productive deriva- 
tion of adjectives by -s, and the productive derivation of ordinal numerals from 
cardinal ones. These are described below. 


10.3.1 Adjective derivation 


It seems conceivable that adjectives can be derived by the suffix -s (glossed as 
ADJz). For instance, baha is a nominal meaning ‘evil’, as in (69), and bahas is the 
equivalent attributive adjective form, as in (70). 


(69) dat almatj la baha 
d-a-t almatj la baha 
DEM-DIST-NOM.SG person\NOM.SG be\3sG.PRs evil\NOM.SG 
‘That person is evil? [pit090926.13m36s]e 
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(70) bahas — almatj 
baha-s — almatij 
evil-ADJz person\NOM.SG 
‘evil person’ [pit090926.13m40s]e 


In addition, the nominalized form bahd-k ‘evil’ can be further derived into an 
adjective bahagis ‘painful’ as in (71). 


(71) — baha-k — baha-gi-s ‘painful’ 
evil-NMLZ evil-NMLZ-ADJZ [0102] 


However, as pointed out in detail in §7.1 through §7.3, not all adjectives follow 
this pattern. In fact, based on the current data, the -s suffix marks attributive 
adjectives (as in (70)) and as well as predicative adjectives, and, synchronically, 
it is not considered to be productive for either attributive or predicative forms at 


all. 


10.3.2 Ordinal numeral derivation with -dt 


Numerals, a sub-category of adjectivals (cf. §7.9), are subject to derivation. The 
basic ordinal numerals can be derived by applying the derivational suffix -dat 
(or its allomorph -et) to the respective cardinal numeral, although the forms vu- 
ostas ‘first’ and mubbe ‘second’ are suppletive. Ordinal derivation is discussed in 
§7.9.1.1 in more detail, including a comparison of cardinal and ordinal numbers 
in Table 7.7 on page 144. 


10.4 Adverbial derivation 


Adverbs are not common in the corpus (as opposed to other word classes and 
phrase types with adverbial functions), but do appear to be derivable from an 
adjective base using the suffix -git. This is dealt with in more detail in §9.1.1. 


10.5 Summary of derivational morphology 


Table 10.2 on the facing page provides an overview of the derivational morphol- 
ogy discussed in this chapter. 
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Table 10.2: Summary of derivational morphology discussed in this chapter 

















type suffix base result section 
-ti noun diminutive §10.1.1 
-k noun characterized by base referent §10.1.2 
adjective 
S verb 
e -0 verb the action itself §10.1.3 
= -daddje verb person involved in state of affairs §10.1.4 
noun 
-vuohta adjective characterized by base referent §10.1.5 
noun 
-tj verb diminutive §10.2.1 
-st verb causative; inchoative §10.2.2 
noun 
2 -d verb reflexive; other §10.2.3 
g noun 
-dall verb diminutive; characterized by §10.2.4 
noun base referent; etc. 
-duvv verb passive §10.2.5 
adjective change of state 
noun 
dj -s noun attributive adjective §10.3 
"at cardinal num. ordinal num. §10.3.2 
adv. -git adjective adverb §10.4 
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There are five types of phrases in Pite Saami which form syntactic constituents 
of other phrases or of clauses: 


« verb complex (VC) 

* nominal phrase (NP) 

« adjectival phrase (AP) 

+ adverbial phrase (AdvP) 

* postpositional phrase (PP) 


Table 11.1 summarizes the main syntactic functions of the various phrase types, 
and the sections of this chapter that deal with them. 


Table 11.1: Phrase types and their syntactic functions 








argument/adjunct/ 
predicate complement modifier in NP modifier in AP 
VC JV 
NP JV JV JV 
AP JV JV 
AdvP JV JV 
PP JV 





11.1 Verb complex 


The Pite Saami verb complex (abbreviated “VC’) consists minimally of a finite 
verb, and maximally of a finite verb and one or two non-finite verb forms. With 
the exception of the imperative, the finite verb inflects for tense or mood, number 
and person, and agrees with the subject. The imperative only inflects for number. 


11 Phrase types 


In combination with non-finite verb forms, the verbal categories negation, mood, 
and aspect can also be expressed. 

To better describe the distribution of finite and non-finite verbs forms in VCs, 
verbs are divided into two groupings: 


+ lexical verbs and the copular verb arrot ‘be’ 


* grammatical verbs (the negation verb, the aspectual auxiliary verb arrot 
‘be’, and the modal verbs; cf. §13.1.5). 


In VCs featuring only one verb form, the finite verb is a lexical verb or the 
copular verb. In VCs with two or three verb forms, the finite verb is a grammatical 
verb, while the selection of each non-finite form is determined by the type of verb 
governing it: the verb of negation triggers the connegative form, the aspectual 
auxiliary verb triggers either the perfect or the progressive form, and the modal 
verbs trigger the infinitive form. This is summarized in Table 11.2. 


Table 11.2: Verb complex patterns with one, two and three verbs 





qty. verb form or forms 





1 finite verb 
(lexical/copula) 
2 finite verb + non-finite form 
(grammatical) (lexical/copula) 
modal verb + INF 
aspectual auxiliary + PRForPROG 
negation verb + CONNEG 
3 finite verb + non-finite form + non-finite form 
(grammatical) (grammatical) (lexical/copula) 
aspectual auxiliary + modal\pRFoPROG + INF 
negation verb + modal\coNNEG + INF 


+ asp. auxiliary\CONNEG + PRForPROG 





The constituent order of the individual verbal components is not strictly set, 
although the ordering indicated in Table 11.2 is most common. Furthermore, 
other clause-level components may occur between these verb forms (cf. §12.2 
and §13.1.5). 

For instance, the examples in (1) and (2) each feature a VC consisting solely of 
a finite verb. In (1) it is the singular imperative form of the lexical verb vddtjat 
‘fetch’, while in (2) it is the encliticized 3sc.prs form of the copular verb. 
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(1) 


(2) 
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vietja pahparav! 
[vietja]yc pahpara-v 
fetch\sG.IMP paper-ACC.sG 


‘Get some paper!’ [pit090519.316] 
dun vare namma’l 

d-u-n vare namma=[l]yc 

DEM-RMT-GEN.SG mountain\GEN.SG name\NOM.SG=be\3sG.PRS 

Sallvo 

Sallvo 

Sallvo\NoM.sG 

“The name of that mountain is Sallvo, [pit100404.005] 


In (3), there are two VCs. The first VC is ij...daga’ and consists of the finite 
negation verb and the lexical verb dahkat ‘make, do’ in its connegative form, but 
is split by the particle dd and the NP argument aktagav. The second VC is the 
verb vahtjat ‘fetch’, here in its 1sc.prs finite form. 


(3) 


ij da aktagav daga, man _ viehtjav 

li-j]ver da aktaga-v [daga]vcy man [viehtja-v] yc2 
NEG-38G.PRS then nothing-acc.sG make\cONNEG 1sG.NOM fetch-1sc.PRs 
dav mannel 

d-a-v manyel 

DEM-DIST-ACC.SG after 

‘It doesn’t matter, ll get that later? [pitl100404.157] 


The example in (4) consists of three VCs. The first, lin bahtam ‘had come’, is 
headed by the 3pt.psr form of the auxiliary verb drrot ‘be’ and combines with the 
perfect form of the main lexical verb bahtet ‘come’. The second and third VCs 
are both simple VCs consisting only of a finite verb form. 


(4) 


jus stalpe lin bahtam elo sissa, da 

jus stalpe [li-n bahta-m] yc; elo sissa da 

if wolf\NoM.PL be-3PL.PST come-PRF __ reindeer.herd\GEN.sc into then 

vuolgin ja vitjin davva 

[vuolgi-n]yc2ja_ [vitji-n]yc3 d-a-vva 

drive-3PL.PsT and fetch-3PL.PST DEM-DIST-ACC.SG 

‘If wolves had entered the reindeer herd, they went and got him?’ 
[pit0906_Ahkajavvre_a.091] 





1 The complete phrase ij aktagav daga is likely a calque of the Swedish phrase det gér ingenting 
‘that doesn’t matter’ (lit.: ‘that does nothing’). 
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A modal verb and a non-finite verb form are illustrated by the VC mahtta... 
bahtet ‘can come’ in (5). Here, the modal mdhita ‘can’ is the finite verb, and 
bahtet ‘come’ is in the infinitive form. 


(5)  batsoj mahtta duv nala_ bahtet 
batsoj [mahtta]yc duv nala [bahte-t]yc 
reindeer\NOM.SG can\3SG.PRS 2SG.GEN upon come-INF 
‘The reindeer can attack you: (lit: “come upon you’) [pit080909.048] 


Similarly, in (6), the VC virrten mdrrket ‘have to mark’ contains the finite verb 
virrten ‘must’ and the infinitive verb form mdrrket ‘mark’. 


(6) da _ virrten marrket dajt miesijd dale 
da___[virrte-n marrke-t] yc d-a-jt miesi-jd dale 
then must-1pU.PRS mark-INF | _DEM-DIST-ACC.PL calf-acc.PL now 
tjaktjan 
tjaktja-n 


autumn-INESS.SG 
“Then we have to mark those calves now in the autumn. _[pit080909.008] 


Note that, formally, clauses featuring a modal verb are identical to complement 
clauses featuring an infinitival predicate; cf. §14.2.1.2. 

Finally, the clauses in (7) through (9) provide examples of VCs with three verb 
forms. In (7), the VC consists of the finite negation verb in 1sc.prs (iv), the as- 
pectual auxiliary drrot in connegative form (Id), and the lexical verb gullat ‘hear’ 
in its perfect form (gullam). The VC in example (8) contains the finite negation 
verb 3sc.pRs (ij), the modal verb mahttet in connegative form (mdhte), and the 
lexical verb adnet ‘have’, in its infinitive form. Finally, in (9), the finite aspectual 
auxiliary lev combined with the perfect form of the modal verb mahttet ‘can’ and 
the infinite complement sdgastit ‘speak’ constitute the VC. 


(7) da iv la aba gullam dav 

da [i-v lalvc aba [gulla-m]yc d-a-v 

then NEG-1sG.PRS be\CONNEG at.all hear-PRF | DEM-DIST-ACC.SG 

‘T haven’t heard that at all’ [pit090702.203] 
(8) ij vanj da mdahte ila stuor dalav adnet 

li-j]ve vanj da [mahte]yc ila stuor dala-v [adne-t] yc 

NEG-3SG.PRS really then can\cONNEG too big _fire-acc.sG have-INF 

‘One cannot really have too big of a fire’ [pit090702.176] 
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(9) man lev mahttam samev sagastit 
man [le-v mahtta-m] yc same-v [sagasti-t]yc 
1sG.NOM be-1sG.PRS Can-PRF Saami-Acc.sG speak-INF 
‘T have been able to speak Saami’ [sje20121009.46m27s]e 


The corpus does not provide any evidence for three-verb VCs with a modal 
verb as the finite verb, so whether this logically possible structures is acceptable 
must be left to future research. However, it is clear that the negation verb is only 
attested as a finite verb, and can never occur as the second or third verb in a 
multi-verb VC. 


11.2 Nominal phrases 


Nominal phrases (abbreviated ‘NP’) in Pite Saami are divided into two groups: 


¢ full NPs 


* pronouns 


NPs can function as arguments, adjuncts, predicates, adverbials, dependents of 
postpositions and possessors or modifiers of other NPs. They consist of at least 
one nominal component that inflects for case and number. Note that NPs can 
also be modified by postpositional phrases and non-finite verb forms, but due to 
a lack of sufficient data, a description of these NP modifiers must be left for future 
study. Finally, relative clauses also modify an NP; these are covered in §14.2.4. 

NPs have the structure illustrated in (10), with optional components in paren- 
theses. 


(10)  [(demonstrative) + (other modifier(s)) + nominal + (refl-intensifier) + (rel-clause)] yp 


Either a noun or a pronoun forms the head of an NP. The demonstrative, the 
nominal and any attributive reflexive pronoun always inflect for case and num- 
ber, while generally the other modifiers do not. Other modifiers may be an ad- 
jectival phrase, a numeral or an NP in genitive case. An intensifier in the form of 
a reflexive pronoun (cf. §6.3) can modify a noun phrase as well, and occurs after 
the head. Finally, the head can be modified by a relative clause, which also occurs 
after the head. Some examples for possible NP structures are found below. 

The only NP in (11) consists solely of the noun Tjeggelvasav ‘Lake Tjeggelvas’. 

(11) ja da vuojnav  Tjeggelvasav 
ja da vuojna-v [Tjeggelvasa-v]\p 
and then see-1sc.prs Lake.Tjeggelvas-acc.sc 
‘And then I see Lake Tjeggelvas. [pit100404.013] 
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In the example in (12), the NP dat ello ‘that reindeer herd’ consists of a demon- 
strative and the head noun, and is the subject of the clause. In (13), the subject 
NP consists of the head noun ello ‘reindeer herd’ and the genitive NP ddj Skailej 
‘of these Skailes’? which modifies the head noun. 


(12) ja dd sakoj dat ello 
ja da sako-j [d-a-t ello] yp 
and then drown-3sG.PST DEM-DIST-NOM.SG reindeer.herd\NOM.sSG 
‘And then that reindeer herd drowned. [pit0906_Ahkajavvre_b.010] 
(13) daj Skailej ello sakoj 
[[d-a-j Skaile-j] np1 ello] NP2 sako-j 
DEM-PROX-GEN.PL Skaile-GEN.PL reindeer.herd\NoM.sG drown-3sG.PST 
“These Skailes’ reindeer herd drowned. [pit0906_Ahkajavvre_b.002] 


An NP marked for genitive case can also function as a modifier that narrows 
the reference of the head noun by signifying some characteristic of the head 
noun’s referent, as in (13) above. Similarly, in (14) the genitive NP male ‘blood’ 
modifies the head noun gamsajd ‘dumplings’. 


(14) ja dagaj male gamsajd 
ja daga-j [[male]vp; gamsa-jd]np2 
and make-3sc.pstT blood\cEN.sc dumpling-Acc.PL 
‘And one made blood dumplings. [pit080924.253] 


In the example in (15), the NP nav edna batsoj ‘so many reindeer’? consists of 
the AP nav edna ‘so many’ and the head noun bdatsoj ‘reindeer’. 


(15) da ilij nav edna batsoj 
da li-j [nav edna batsoj] vp 
then be-3sc.pst so. much reindeer\NoM.sc 
‘There were so many reindeer. (lit.: “so much reindeer’) 
[pit0906_Ahkajavvre_b.013] 


As the example in (16) illustrates, it is possible for more than one modifier to be 
included in an NP. Here, both APs gudkte ‘two’ and stuor ‘big’ modify the noun 
head, which is the derived compound guhkajuolgagijd ‘long-leggers’ (referring 
to moose). 





2 Skaile is a family name. 
3 Note that the word batsoj ‘reindeer’ is often marked for singular, even when referring to more 
than one reindeer. 
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(16) da inijma gudkte stuora guhkajuolgagijd 
da ini-jma [guakte stuora guhka-juolga-gi-jd] yp 
then have-1pL.psttwo big —_—long-leg-NMLZ-ACC.PL 
‘Then we had two big moose. (lit.: ‘long-leggers’) [pit090702.331] 


If the context is sufficiently clear, it is possible that the head noun is not realized 
when a demonstrative and/or modifier is present; such cases are referred to as 
elliptical constructions. Numerals, for instance, can be in elliptical constructions, 
as in (17), in which the noun referring to ‘nets’ is not realized, so galmdat ‘third’ 
composes the entire NP. 


(17) ja galmat sjadda da = Stutjaj 
ja [galm-at]\p1 sjadda da [Stutja-j] np2 
and three-orD —_become\3sc.prs then Stutja-ILL.sc 
‘And the third one is then placed at Stutja’ (referring to ‘fishing net’) 
[pit090702.026-027] 


With the exception of the acc.sc form of akta ‘one’, numerals do not inflect for 
case and number (cf. §7.9). 

Less commonly, an adjectival phrase can be in an elliptical construction, either 
with or without a demonstrative (cf. §7.1.1). In the absence of a head noun, the 
adjective in the AP is the host for case and number, and is morphologically a 
nominal. In the example in (18) includes a demonstrative; here, the head noun 
referring to a girl is not overt, and the NP only contains the demonstrative dat 
‘that’ and the adjective tjabba ‘beautiful’. The sentence in (19) illustrates a similar 
structure, but without a demonstrative. In this case, the head noun referring to a 
piece of candy is not realized, and the NP consists only of the adjective rupsisav 
‘red’, which inflects for case and number.* 


(18) dat tjabba mahtta same 
[d-a-t tjabba] yp, mahtta [same 
DEM-DIST-NOM.SG beautiful\Nom.sc can\3sG.PRS Saami\GEN.SG 
gielav 
giela-v] yp2 
language-ACc.sG 
‘That beautiful one can speak the Saami language: [pit090930a.148]e 





4 Cf. §7.1.1 for more details about adjectives in elliptical structures. 
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(19) barov rupsisav 
baro-v [rupsisa-v] yp 
eat-1sG.PRS red-ACC.sG 
‘T eat the red one’ [pit090930a.119]e 


There are many examples in the corpus of NPs consisting of a pronoun, such 
as the demonstrative pronoun dajd in (20), or the personal pronoun man in (21). 


(20) _ bisij dajd sabe nanne 

bisi-j [d-a-jd] np1 [sabe]ypz2 nanne 

fry-3SG.PST DEM-DIST-ACC.PL stick\GEN.SG on 

‘He fried those on a stick’ [pit100404.125] 
(21) man mdhttiv rahpat  uksav 


[man]yp;mahtti-v rahpa-t [uksa-v]\p2 
1sG.NOM_ can-1sG.PST open-INF door-ACC.sG 
‘I could open the door? [pit100404.347] 


The second NP in (20), sabe ‘stick’, also illustrates a genitive NP functioning as 
the complement of a PP. 

When the head of an NP is a personal pronoun, it is also possible to modify it. 
For instance, in (22), the 1sG.NoM reflexive pronoun etj modifies the 1sc.NoM per- 
sonal pronoun man as an intensifier. Note that this ordering (modifier following 
the head) deviates from the general pattern, in which the modifier occurs before 
the head of the NP. 


(22) man etj halav dale navte 
[man etj] np hala-v dale navte 
1SG.NOM REFL\1SG.NOM say-1sG.PRS now like.that 
‘I myself say it like that. [pit090910.29m05s]e 


Finally, a relative clause can also occur after the head as part of the NP. An 
example is provided in (23); see §14.2.4 for more on relative clauses. 


(23) da la Jisse gista mejd 
d-a la jisse [gista me-jd 
DEM\PROX-NOM.PL be\3PL.PRS precisely glove\NOM.PL REL-ACC.PL 
dalven gallga adnet 
dalve-n gallga adne-t] yp 
winter-INEss.sG shall\3sc.prs have-INF 
‘These are gloves which one has in winter? [pit080708_Session08.006] 
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11.2.1 NPs in adverbial function 


Nominal phrases, particularly when referring to time or place, and thus inflected 
for one of the locative cases (illative, inessive or elative), are often used as tem- 
poral or locational adverbials, as in giesen ‘in summer’ in (24), and in hiejman ‘at 
home’ in (25), respectively. Furthermore, the word vahkov ‘week’ in (25) shows 
that an accusative NP can function as a temporal adverbial indicating a period 


of time. 
(24) men jahkav minniv _ giesen 

men jahka-v minni-v _[giese-n] yp 

but believe-1sG.pRs go-1sG.PST summer-INESS.SG 

‘T believe I went in the summer. [pitl00404.163] 
(25) ja Henning lij jou hiejman urrum 

ja [Henning]yp; _ li-j jou [hiejma-n],p2 urru-m 


and Henning\Nom.sc be-3sc.psT well home-INEss.sG be-PRF 

vahkov 

[vahko-v] jp3 

week-Acc.sG 

‘And Henning had been home for a week’ [pit090702.285] 


Finally, the deverbal noun diedon literally translates as ‘in knowledge’, and can 
be used as a modal adverbial meaning ‘of course’, as in (26). 


(26) etja diedon ednen mielkev ja 
[etj-a] yp; [died-o-n]yp2 edne-n [mielke-v] yp3 ja 
self-NOM.PL know-NM1Z1-INEsS.SG have-3PL.PST milk-acc.sG and 
vuostav 
[vuosta-v] yp4 
cheese-ACC.sG 
‘They themselves of course had milk and cheese: 
[pit080708_Session02.034] 


11.3 Adjectival phrases 


Adjectival phrases (abbreviated ‘AP’) in Pite Saami are divided into three groups 
based on the type of adjective required as head: 


+ attributive APs (headed by attributive adjectives) 
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+ predicate APs (headed by predicative adjectives) 
+ numeral APs (headed by numerals) 


In the first case, the attributive AP is syntactically embedded in an NP whose head 

noun it modifies. In the second case, the predicative AP ascribes the property it 

concerns to the entire NP which is the subject of the copular clause which the 

AP is embedded in. Numeral APs can occur both attributively and predicatively. 
The three possible constituent structures of APs are presented in (27). 


(27) attributive AP: [(AdvP) + attributive adjective] 4p 
predicative AP: [(AdvP) + predicative adjective] 4p 
numeral AP: [(AdvP) + numeral] 4p 


The only difference in internal structure between the two adjective APs is the 
choice of adjective: attributive vs. predicative. Numeral APs normally consist 
only of a numeral, but can be further modified by an adverbial. 

Adverbial phrases are not common in APs. The data are quite limited con- 
cerning which type of AdvPs are acceptable, and future study is needed in this 
respect. Examples from the corpus include ild ‘too’, nav ‘so’, huj ‘really’, abba 
‘completely’ and gajk ‘all’. 

Several examples of APs are provided here. In (28), the AP consists only of the 
attributive adjective njalga ‘tasty’ and modifies biebmov ‘food’, the head of the 
NP. 


(28) ja danna lip barram njalga biebmov 
ja danna li-p barra-m [njalga] 4p biebmo-v 
and there be-1PL.pRs eat-PRF tasty food-Acc.sG 
‘And we ate tasty food there’ [pit110517b2.005] 


The example in (29) illustrates an attributive adjective modified by an AdvP. 


(29) ja dat la urrum huj  buorak 
ja d-a-t la urru-m [huj buorak] 4p 
and DEM-DIST-NOM.SG be\3sc.PRs be-PRF really good 
giesse 
giesse 
summer\NOM.SG 
‘And it has been a really good summer: [pit080909.009] 


In (30), the predicative adjective nuorra ‘young’ agrees with the subject NP 
manna ‘child’ in number. 
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(30) manna la nuorra 
manna la [nuorra] ap 
child\Nom.sc be\3sc.PRs young\sG 
‘The child is young’ [pit090930a.310]e 


As the example in (31) shows, predicative adjectives are syntactically adjec- 
tives, as the predicate adjective buojde ‘fat’ is the head of an AP modified by an 
AdvP (nav ‘so’). 


(31) da Ia vuosjkuna nav buojde 
da la vuosjkun-a [nav buojde] 4p 
then be\3PL.pRs perch-NOM.PL so fat\PL 
‘Then the perch are so fat. [pit090702.080] 


Finally, examples of numeral APs are provided in (32) through (34). In the 
example in (32), gudkte ‘two’ modifies the NP dape ‘houses’. 


(32) dd gudkte dape la danne 
da ([guakte],p dape la danne 
then two house\NoM.PL be\3PL.pRs there 
“Then two houses are there. [pit080924.385] 


The example in (33) is noteworthy because it shows that the modifying numeral 
can be inflected as a superlative; here the ordinal numeral vuostas is in the su- 
perlative form vuostamos meaning ‘very first’, and modifies the NP guhkajuolgak 


© > 

moose’. 

(33) dieda, man vuotjev vuostamos 
dieda man —_—- vuotje-v [vuosta-mos] sp 


know\2sG.PRs 1sG.NOM shoot-1sG.psT first-SUPERL 

guhkajuolgagav 

guhka-juolga-ga-v 

long-leg-NMLZ-ACC.SG 

‘You know, I shot my very first long-legger’ [pit080924.079] 


Numeral APs can include an adverbial modifier. The adverb ber ‘only’ modifies 
the numeral akkta ‘one’ in (34). 


(34) vuostak lij ber akkta  romma 
vuostak li-j [ber akkta] 4p ramma 
first  be-3sG.psT only one room\NOM.SG 
‘Tnitially there was only one room. [pit100310b.051] 
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11.3.1 APs in adverbial function 


While the data in the corpus are quite limited, it appears that APs headed by 
an attributive adjective can be used adverbially. This is illustrated by njuallga 
‘correct’ in (35). 


(35) jus galga njuallga dajd njuovvat da 
jus galga [njuallga] ,p d-a-jd njuovva-t da 
if will\3sc.pRs correct DEM-DIST-ACC.PL slaughter-1nF then 
galga dajd valldet ulgus avdal gadtsastij 
galga d-a-jd vallde-t ulgus avdal gadtsasti-j 


will\3sG.PRS DEM-DIST-ACC.PL take-INF out before hang.up-3scG.PsT 
‘If one slaughtered them correctly, then one would take them out before 
one hung them up’ [pit080909.105] 


11.4 Adverbial phrases 


An adverbial phrase (abbreviated ‘AdvP’) has an adverb as its head, and can po- 
tentially be modified by a further AdvP, as illustrated in (36) 
(36) [(AdvP) + adverb] ,gup 


The AdvP in example (37) consists only of the adverb buoragit ‘well’. 


(37)  dalloj da iij, manaj buoragit 
dalloj da li-j mana-j [buoragi-t] sap 
at.that.time then be-3sG.psT go-3sG.PST good-ADVZ 
‘At that time it was, it went well’ [pit0906_Ahkajavvre_a.023] 


The sentence in (38) shows that an adverb can be further modified by another, 
preceding adverb. Here, the AP head buoragit ‘well’ is further modified by the 
adverb ganska ‘quite’.° 


(38) viesojmad  vanj ganska buoragit dajna 
vieso-jma vanj [[ganska] 4q,p1 buoragi-t] 4gvp2 d-a-jna 
live-1pL.pst definitely quite good-ADVz DEM-DIST-COM.SG 
guollemijn aj 


guollemi-jn = aj 

fishing-coM.sc also 

‘We definitely lived quite well with the fishing, too’ 
[pit0906_Ahkajavvre_a.164] 





> The adverb ganska is a nonce borrowing from Swedish (cf. Swedish ganska ‘quite’). 
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The example in (39) illustrates a AdvP (abba ‘quite’) which modifies the head 
of an AP (vuoras ‘old’). 


(39) men abba vuoras 1d del dat 
men [abba] ,y,p vuoras la del d-a-t 
but quite old\sc be\3sc.prs obviously DEM-PROX-NOM.SG 
‘But this one is obviously quite old’ [pit080708_Session07.006] 


Other forms also frequently fulfill an adverbial function; cf. §11.2.1 for nominal 
phrases, §11.3.1 for adjectival phrases, §11.5 for postpositional phrases and §8.2.2.3 
for non-finite (progressive) verb forms. 


11.5 Postpositional phrases 


A postpositional phrase (abbreviated ‘PP’) is headed by a postposition, which is 
always preceded by an NP complement. Any components in this complementing 
NP which are subject to case inflection inflect for genitive (as well as number). 
This structure is illustrated in (40). See Table 9.3 on page 188 for a list of postpo- 
sitions. 


(40) — [NP{cenj + post-position] pp 


The complement in a PP can be any valid nominal phrase. A number of ex- 
amples for various NPs complementing the head of a PP are provided below: a 
noun with a demonstrative in (41), a single noun in (42), a demonstrative pro- 
noun in (43), a personal pronoun in (44), an interrogative pronoun in (45), and 
an interrogative NP (46). 


(41) man _ gillgiv daj gusaj birra _ sagastit 
man  gillgi-v [d-a-j gusa-j birra] pp sagastit 
1sG.NOM will-1sG.PST DEM-DIST-GEN.PL COW-GEN.PL about —say-INF 
‘I was going to talk about those cows’ [pit080924.089] 
(42) dad man tjuotjuv Stuornjarga nanne 
di man  tjuotju-v [Stuor-njarga nanne]pp 


then 1sG.NoM stand-1sc.prs big-point\GEN.sG on 

Alesgiehtjen 

Alesgiehtje-n 

Vasterfjall-INEss.sG 

‘I am standing on ‘Big Point’ in Vasterfjall’ [pit100404.012] 
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(43) man virtev tjatsev bejat dan sisa 

man __—virte-v tjatse-v beja-t [d-a-n sisa] pp 

1sG.NOM must-1sG.PRS water-ACC.SG put-INF DEM-DIST-GEN.SG into 

‘T have to put water into that’ [pit080909.164] 
(44) da lin duv gugu  bahtam 

d-a li-n [du-v gugu]pp bahta-m 

DEM-DIST\NOM.PL be\3PL.PRS 2SG.GEN to come-PRF 

“They have come to you’ [pit110329.35m03s]e 
(45) me nanne Ia da? 

[me-j nanne] pp la d-a 

what-GEN.PL on be\3PL.PRS DEM-DIST\NOM.PL 

“What are those on?’ [pit110331a.27m28s]e 
(46) mikkir gierge nanne? 

[mikkir gierge nanne] pp 

which rock\GEN.sc on 

‘On which rock?’ [pit110331a.110]e 


Postpositional phrases can function as clause-level adverbials, often indicating 
the location of an action, as in dan giedge nanne ‘on that stone’ in (47). 


(47) dda Kataridna ja manna dan gierge 
da Kataridna ja manna [d-a-n gierge 
then Katarina\Nom.sc and 1sG.NOM DEM-DIST-GEN.SG rock\GEN.sG 
nanne __ pruvkojin stahkat 
nanne] pp pruvko-jin stahka-t 
on used.to-3PL.PsT play-INF 
‘Katarina and I used to play on that rock’ [pit100404.159] 


Note that, to a very limited extent, some postpositions can be used as preposi- 
tions, in which case they head a prepositional phrase. However, the data in the 
corpus concerning prepositional phrases are so limited that no conclusions can 
be made at this point. See §9.2.2 for the two examples from the corpus. 
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In describing Pite Saami clauses, it is useful to begin with basic clauses that con- 
tain a full predicate and its arguments, complements and/or adjuncts, before mov- 
ing on to describe complex clauses which consist of two or more clauses linked 
to one another. Therefore, basic clauses are described in Chapter 13, including 
declarative, interrogative and imperative clauses. Chapter 14 then deals with 
complex clauses, covering coordination and subordination. 

However, in order to better understand the syntax of sentences, it is sensible to 
begin with two general discussions that provide a framework for understanding 
the syntactic descriptions that follow. The first of these, in §12.1 below, covers 
grammatical relations in Pite Saami. This leads to the second discussion in §12.2, 
which concerns clause-level constituent ordering, and the likely role that infor- 
mation structure plays in determining this. 


12.1 Grammatical relations 


Pite Saami is an accusative language because the only argument of an intransi- 
tive verb (S) is marked in the same way as the most-agent-like argument of a 
transitive verb (A): by the nominative case. The most-patient-like argument of a 
transitive verb (P) is marked differently: by the accusative case. This is illustrated 
by the following examples, with an intransitive verb in (1) and a (mono-)transitive 
verb in (2). 


(1) sa man tjielka sinne vdllahiv 

saman  tjielka sinne vallahi-v 

so 1sG.NoM sled\GEN.sG in _lie-1sG.psT 

‘So I lay in the sled’ [pit100404.303] 
(2) da almatj biejaj risev dale navte 

da almatj bieja-j rise-v dale navte 


then person\NOM.SG put-3sG.PRs stick-Acc.sG now so 
‘Then one places the stick like this. [pit100404.216] 
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The direct object of a ditransitive verb is also in the accusative case, while the 
indirect object of a ditransitive verb is in an oblique case (usually in the illative 
case, which prototypically indicates that the noun refers to the goal of a move- 
ment), as illustrated in (3). 


(3) man vaddav suhta buhtsujda biebmov 
man —_vadda-v suhta buhtsu-jda biebmo-v 
1SG.NOM give-1sG.PRS several reindeer-ILL.PL food-Acc.sG 
‘I give food to several reindeer? [pit110413b.157]Je 


Grammatical relations in Pite Saami are thus marked by morphological means. 
Constituent ordering does not indicate grammatical relations in any way. For 
instance, in (4) the object precedes the subject. 


(4) ja dav aj man vuojnav __vinndegest muv 
ja d-a-v aj man  vuojna-v_ vindege-st muv 
and DEM-PROX-ACC.SG also 1SG.NOM see-1SG.PRS windoW-ELAT.SG 1SG.GEN 
dabest 
dabe-st 
house-ELAT.SG 
‘And I also see this from the window from my house?’ [pit100310b.030] 


The following section provides more examples illustrating the flexibility of con- 
stituent ordering. 


12.2 Constituent order at clause level 


Clause-level constituent ordering in Pite Saami is not determined syntactically. 
That being said, in elicited clauses from the corpus, some ordering patterns do 
occur more frequently than others, and indicate that SVO ordering is preferred 
in context-free elicited clauses, everything else being equal. This is illustrated by 
the examples in (5) through (7). 


(5) san usjuda 

san usjuda 

3sG.NOM think\3sc.PrRs 

‘He thinks’ [pit081011.154]e 
(6) man vuojnav __ bierdnav 


man —_—- vuojna-v __ bierdna-v 
1sG.NOM see-1SG.PRS bear-ACC.SG 
‘T see a bear. [pit080926.01m24s]e 
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(7) almaj vadda blamav kuijdnaj 
almaj vadda blama-v kuijdna-j 
man\NOM.SG give\3sc.PRS flower-Acc.sG Woman-ILL.sG 
‘The man gives the flower to the woman: [pitl100324.65m25s]e 


It is possible that this ordering is triggered by typical Swedish constituent order- 
ing, which is generally SVO, as Swedish was often used as the meta-language in 
elicitation sessions. 

More significantly, the part of the Pite Saami corpus consisting of natural lan- 
guage situations confirms the lack of any set constituent ordering based on syn- 
tactic criteria.' To illustrate this syntactic flexibility, examples of SOV and OSV 
constituent ordering are provided in (8) and (9), respectively. 


(8) man vuostasj vierbmev _ biejav Aktjuotjalbmaj 

man — vuostasj vierbme-v bieja-v Aktjuotjalbma-j 

1sG.NoM first net-Acc.sG put-1sc.prs Aktjuotjalbme-1LL.sG 

‘First I'll put out the net in Aktjuotjalbme’ [pit090702.024] 
(9)  sdgijd man anav 

sagi-jd man = ana-v 

birch-acc.PL 1sG.NOM use-1sG.PRS 

‘Luse birchwood. [pit090702.149] 


The example in (10) has VSO constituent order, and additionally has the non- 
finite verb complement (with OV ordering) in clause-final position. 





1 Note that Sammallahti claims that at least for North Saami (although it is not entirely clear 
whether he means North Saami or is generalizing for all Saami languages here), the “order 
of the main constituents [...] is largely free from formal restrictions and guided by pragmatic 
principles”, but then states that the “basic order is SVO” (Sammallahti 1998: 95). This seems 
to reflect the data from the Pite Saami corpus to the extent that context-free elicited clauses 
tend to be SVO, while in fact no syntactic criteria for constituent ordering can be ascertained 
in natural language. Lagercrantz takes several pages to describe a variety of tendencies in 
constituent ordering for Pite Saami declarative clauses, even after describing ordering prefer- 
ences concerning topic and focus within a discourse and summarizing the actual situation by 
stating quite vaguely that the position of the subject in a clause has a ‘certain stylistic effect’ 
(“Die Stellung des Satzgegenstandes hat eine gewisse stilistische Wirkung”) (Lagercrantz 1926: 
46). Perhaps current descriptions of the syntax of the Saami languages would be better served 
if linguists would cease trying to force these languages into an inaccurate (but typologically 
neat) label such as SVO. 
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(10) dd galgav man gavajd vuosedit 
da galga-v man gava-jd vuosedi-t 


then will-1sc.pRs 1sG.NoM picture-ACC.PL show-INF 
‘Then I will show some pictures. 


[pit080825.036] 


Attempting to determine constituent order patterns is further complicated by 
the fact that it is sometimes impossible to tell what the constituent ordering is 
because NPs referring to information provided by context alone are frequently 


not realized overtly, as in (10) above and (11) through (14) below. 


(11) ber aktak tjarvev adna 
ber aktak tjarve-v adna 
only one antler-acc.sc have\3sc.PRs 
‘(The reindeer) only has one antler: 


(12) gallga giesset ulgus 
gallga giesse-t ulgus 
will\3sc.pRs pull-InF out 


‘(The reindeer herder) will pull (the reindeer buck) out: 


(13) man biejav dut 
man __bieja-v dut 
1sG.NOM put-1sc.PRs there 
Tl put (the pole) there: 


(14) ja vadde, Eva-Karin! 
ja vadde Eva-Karin 
and give\2sc.1mp Eva-Karin 
‘And give (me) (a sausage), Eva-Karin!’ 


[pit100405b.019] 


[pit080909.017] 


[pit100404.218] 


[pit090519.208] 


While person and number markers on the finite verb indicate grammatical infor- 
mation about the subject, there is no overt subject in (11) or (12). The clauses in 
(12) through (14) are lacking overt objects. The final example is also missing the 


indirect object. 


Indeed, a complete clause can consist of nothing more than an inflected verb, 
as in the response in (15), which consists of nothing more than the copular verb 


inflected for 3SG.PRs. 

(15) A:ja tjabba_ dallke! 
ja tjabba  dallke 
and beautiful weather\Nom.sG 
‘and such beautiful weather!’ 
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B: 1a. 
la 
be\3sG.PRS 
‘yes, it is’ (lit.: ‘is’)? 
However, there are no examples in the corpus of verb-initial clauses featuring 
both an overt subject and a VC with a single verb. While there are plenty of exam- 
ples of the finite verb preceding the subject and most other clausal constituents, 


some constituent always precedes the verb. Frequently, it is the adverb dd, as in 
(16). 
(16) ja dda _ bahta reksak 


ja da  bahta reksak 


and then come\3sc.pPRs ptarmigan\NOM.SG 
‘And then a ptarmigan comes: [pit100404.241] 


If the subject is not realized overtly, or if the VC contains more than one verb 
form, then the finite verb can be clause initial, as in (17) and (18), respectively. 


(17)  bisij dajd dai sabe nanne 

bisi-j d-a-jd da sabe nanne 

grill-3sG.psT DEM-DIST-ACC.PL then stick\GEN.sG on 

‘He grilled them then on a stick? [pit100404.125] 
(18) ittjiv man mujte 

ittji-v man mujte 

NEG-1SG.PST 1SG.NOM remember\CONNEG 

‘I didn’t remember: [pit100404.227] 


12.2.1 Information structure 


Considering the syntactic flexibility described above, it is only reasonable to con- 
sider information structure as a constituent ordering strategy. While a thorough 
investigation of information structure in Pite Saami is beyond the scope of the 
present study and must be left for more thorough future research, some prelimi- 
nary observations can be made. 

Specifically, declarative clauses typically begin with the topic (frequently the 
subject in the nominative case) and end with a comment on that topic. If the 





2 The source of the example in (15) is a recording collected by linguist Martin Hilpert during a 
pilot project he completed on Pite Saami in 2005. I am very grateful to him for providing me 
with his recordings and annotations. Note that Martin’s recordings are not included in the Pite 
Saami documentation corpus. 
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comment involves a transitive verb, the object or complement clause (the focus) 
normally follows the verb, as in (6) and (7) above. However, clausal elements in 
focus can be moved from their ‘default’ position, which results in significant de- 
viations from the preferred SVO constituent order. This is reflected in constituent 
interrogative clauses; here, the interrogative pronoun is in focus and always in 
clause-initial position (cf. §13.2.1). 

The short example text presented in (19) and (20) below should serve to give 
an impression of how information structure may be the driving force behind 
constituent ordering at clause-level. Here, the speaker is talking about looking 
inside her mother’s shoes after discovering that a mouse had been in them. 


(19) ja danne vuojdniv unna janatjav. 
ja danne vuojdni-v unna jana-tja-v 
and there see-1sG.psT small lingonberry-DIM-Acc.sG 


‘And there I saw a little lingonberry’ [pit100404.353] 
(20) jahkav skafferijav la danne adnam, 

jahka-v skafferija-v la danne adna-m 

believe-1sG.PRs pantry-Acc.sc be\3sc.pRs there have-PRF 

‘I think (the mouse) had a pantry there’ [pit100404.354] 


In the first clause (19), the topic is danne ‘there’, which refers to the shoes (the 
topic of the anecdote at this point) and is clause-initial. The constituent janatjav 
‘lingonberry’ is the focus, but it is not particularly significant in the anecdote, 
and it follows the finite verb vuojdniv ‘I saw’. However, when particular empha- 
sis is placed on the focus, as in the following clause in (20), the constituent in 
focus can be fronted. Here, skafferijav ‘pantry’ is in focus, and receives particular 
emphasis® by occurring before the verb complex [dé danne adnam ‘has had there’, 
while the topic (the mouse) is not realized overtly at all, but implied by the con- 
text and by the finite verb form inflected for 3sc. This fronting of a constituent 
is often accompanied by higher acoustic intensity, as is the case here. 





3 The NP skafferijav ‘pantry’ probably receives special emphasis because it personifies the be- 
havior of the mouse in a light-hearted way by claiming that a mouse can have a pantry. 
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A basic clause is a syntactic unit at text-level consisting minimally of a finite verb. 
In declarative clauses and interrogative clauses, this finite verb is marked mor- 
phologically for person, number, tense and/or mood. Aspect can be expressed 
analytically at the clause level using an auxiliary verb and a non-finite verb form. 
In all basic clauses, the finite verb agrees in number and, with the exception of 
imperative mood, in person with the syntactic subject of the sentence, which is 
a nominal phrase in the nominative case. NPs referring to information provided 
by context alone are not necessarily realized overtly. As a result, the syntactic 
subject and other verbal arguments are often not overtly present. 

The following sections first present basic declarative clauses with intransitive 
and transitive verbs, existential clauses, copular clauses and complex verbal con- 
structions consisting of more than one verb (§13.1). Then, §13.2 deals with inter- 
rogative clauses, before §13.3 and §13.4 cover syntactic aspects of the imperative 
mood and the potential mood, respectively. 


13.1 Declarative clauses 


Declarative clauses are the most common type of clause in the Pite Saami corpus. 
In the following, declarative clauses with a single verb are dealt with first, cov- 
ering intransitive and transitive verbs, and two special cases (existential clauses 
and copular clauses). Then, declarative clauses featuring a modal or auxiliary 
verb in addition to the lexical head verb are described; because negation is ex- 
pressed by an auxiliary verb, it is covered in the same section. While constituent 
ordering is mentioned in the following sections, it mostly refers to tendencies 
only, and the flexible nature of Pite Saami constituent ordering should always be 
kept in mind, as discussed in §12.2. 


13.1.1 Basic intransitive declaratives 


The subject of an intransitive declarative clause is in the nominative case, as in 


(1) through (3). 


13 Basic clauses 


(1) almatj usjut ja... 
almatj usjut ja 
person\Nom.sc think\3sc.pRs and 
“One thinks, and..’ [pit100404.172] 


(2) man tjajmav 
man tjajma-v 
1sG.NOM laugh-1sG.PRs 


‘T laugh? [pit100323a.005]e 
(3) daj Skaile ello sakoj 
d-a-j Skaile ello sako-j 


DEM-PROX-GEN.PL Skaile\GEN.PL reindeer.herd\NoM.sG drown-3SG.PST 
‘The Skaile family’s reindeer herd drowned? _[pit0906_Ahkajavvre_b.002] 


13.1.1.1 Clauses with a passive verb 


When a transitive verb is passivized,’ its valency is reduced, and it becomes in- 
transitive. In this, the patient is the subject of the verb complex, and therefore 
marked by nominative case; the agent may be left out. This is illustrated by the 
pair of elicited examples in (4) and (5), in which the former is a transitive clause 
in active voice, and the latter is an intransitive clause in passive voice. 


(4) mana la tsiggim gadev 

mana la tsiggi-m gade-v 

child\NoM.PL be\3PL.PRs build-prF hut-Acc.sG 

‘Children have built the hut’ [pit110518a.28m14s]e 
(5) dat la tsiggiduvvum 

d-a-t la tsiggi-duvvu-m 

DEM-DIST-NOM.SG be\3sG.PRS build-PAss-PRF 

“That (hut) was built? [pit110518a.27m41s]e 


Similarly, the example from a narrative in (6) presents an intransitive passive 


construction. 





! Transitive verbs can be passivized using the derivational suffix -duvv; cf. §10.2.5 on derivational 
morphology and §8.3 on inflectional morphology for passives. 
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(6) dat la vanj dé gajk vuorasumos 


d-a-t la vanj da gajk vuorasu-mos 
DEM-PROX-NOM.SG be\3sc.PRs probably then all _old-supERL\sG 
dagaduvvum 
daga-duvvu-m 
make-PASS-PRF 
‘This was probably the absolute oldest made’ 

[pit0906_Ahkajavvre_a.120] 


The NP referring to the agent of an event can optionally occur obliquely in the 
elative case if the verb is passivized, as in (7). 


(7) 


gahte la tsiggiduvvum manajst 

gahte la tsiggi-duvvu-m mana-jst 

hut\Nom.sc be\3sc.prs build-PAss-PRF_ child-ELAT.PL 

‘The hut has been built by children’ [pit110518a.28m41s]e 


13.1.2 Basic transitive declaratives 


In declarative clauses featuring a monotransitive verb, the subject is in nomina- 
tive and is typically the agent, while the object is in the accusative case and is 
typically the patient of the predicate. Examples can be seen in (8) through (10). 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


ja man vuojnav mudhtagav danne 
ja man  vuojna-v mudahtaga-v danne 
and 1sG.NOM see-1sG.PRS snow-Acc.sG here 


‘And I see snow here. [pit100404.020] 
danne same edne bahtsujd giesen 

danne same edne bahtsu-jd giese-n 

there Saami\Nom.PL have\3PL.pRs reindeer-ACc.PL summer-INESS.SG 

‘The Saami keep the reindeer there in the summer. [pit100404.011] 
almatj bedja virbmijd ehket 

almatj bedja virbmi-jd ehket 

person\NOM.SG put\3sc.PRs fishing.net-acc.PL evening 

‘One puts out fishing nets in the evening. [pit100310b.020] 


In declarative clauses with a ditransitive verb, the direct object is also in the ac- 
cusative case and is typically theme, while the indirect object, typically recipient, 
is normally in the illative case. Examples can be seen in (11) and (12). 
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(11) man vaddav galbma buhtsujda biebmov 


man __vadda-v galbma buhtsu-jda — biebmo-v 
1SG.NOM give-1sG.PRSs three _ reindeer-1LL.PL food-Acc.sG 
‘I give food to three reindeer: [pit110413b.156]e 


(12) man vaddav dunje fahtsajt 
man vadda-v dunje fahtsa-jt 
1SG.NOM give-1SG.PRS 2SG.ILL glove-ACC.PL 
‘I give gloves to you. [pit080926.01m01s]e 


13.1.3 Existential clauses 


The verb gdvdnut* is used as an existential verb.* The item whose existence is 
posited is the syntactic subject of the sentence and thus in the nominative case, 
which gdvdnut agrees in person and number with. Examples can be found in (13) 
and (14). 


(13) varen gavdnu aj juomo 
vare-n gavdnu aj juomo 
mountain-INESs.sG exist\3PL.PRS also sorrel\NOM.PL 
‘There is sorrel in the mountains, too. (lit.: there are sorrels...) 


[pit080924.178] 
(14) dal itjij gavndoj aktak tjarvebielle 
dal itji-j gavndoj aktak tjarve-bielle 
now NEG-3SG.PST exist\CONNEG any horn-half\Nom.scG 
‘There isn’t a single tjarvebielle* now: [pit100405b.021] 


The subject frequently follows the verb because the subject is often the focus 
of the clause, but as the clause in (15) shows, the subject may occur before the 
verb if it is the topic and/or is presupposed knowledge (cf. §12.2.1 on information 
structure). 





2 Much like its Swedish counterpart finnas, which is a derivation of the verb finna ‘find’, the Pite 
Saami verb gdvdnut is derived from the verb gavdnat ‘find’. 

3 Note that a copular clause containing an adjunct can also be used as an existential; cf. §13.1.4. 

4 A tjarvebielle (lit.: horn-half) is a term used to describe a reindeer with only one antler remain- 
ing after the other antler has broken off. 
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(15) motora vadnasij.  “motora” ij gdvdnu 
motora vadnasi-j motora ij gavdnu 
motor\GEN.sG boat-CcoM.PL “motor” NEG\3SG.PRS exist\CONNEG 
same gielan 
same giela-n 


Saami\GEN.sG language-INESs.sG 
“with motor boats. There is no (word for) “motor” in the Saami 
language’ [pit080924.482,484] 


13.1.4 Copular clauses 


There are several types of copular clauses in Pite Saami. All of these feature 
the copular verb arrot ‘be’ (see §8.5.7 for more details). Copular clauses can be 
used to express a variety of information about the subject referent, and these are 
discussed below. 

When the complement of the copula is an NP in nominative case, it identifies 
or classifies the subject referent, as in (16) and (17), respectively. 


(16) Mattija lij morbror munje 

Mattija li-j morbror® munje 

Matthias\Nom.sc be-3sG.PsT maternal.uncle\NoOM.sG 1SG.ILL 

‘Matthias was my maternal uncle’ [pit0906_Ahkajavvre_a.007] 
(17) man lev sabme 

man le-v sabme 

1sG.NOM be-1sG.PRs Saami\NOM.SG 

‘Tam a Saami. [pit080813.00m35s] 


The complement of a copular clause can be one or more adjectival phrases 
headed by a predicative adjective which ascribes properties to the subject refer- 
ent, as in (18). 


(18) buhtsoj la nav buojde ja_ tjabbe 
buhtsoj la nav buojde ja__ tjabbe 
reindeer\NOM.PL be\3PL.pRs so fat\pL and beautiful\pL 
“The reindeer are so fat and beautiful. [pit080703.014] 


The complement of a copular clause can be an NP in the inessive case in which 
case it describes the location of the subject referent, as in (19). 





> Note that morbror is a nonce borrowing from Swedish. Cf. Swedish morbror ‘maternal uncle’. 
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(19) maj lijmen Fuordnagin 
maj lij-men Fuordnagi-n 
1pu.NoM be-1pu.PsT Fuordnak-INEss.sG 
“We two were in Fuordnak’ [pit080924.590] 


The complement of a copular clause can be an NP in the elative case in which 
case it describes the material which the subject referent is made of, as in (20). 


(20) ja dat la aj _ struvdast 
ja d-a-t la aj struvda-st 
and DEM-PROX-NOM.SG be\3sc.PRS also cloth-ELAT.sG 
‘And this is also (made) of cloth’ [pit080708_Session08.015] 


A copular clause can also function as an existential clause when it includes a 
temporal adjunct. In such cases, the existence of the subject referent is posited 
at that particular time indicated by the adjunct. Pragmatically, this usually an- 
nounces an event connected to the subject referent. Typically, the temporal ref- 
erent occurs first in the sentence, then the copular verb, and the subject is last 
(just as with the existential verb gddvnut; cf. §13.1.3), as it is usually the focus. 
This is illustrated by the example in (21). 


(21) ja dale’ kaffa 
ja dale=l kaffa 
and now=be\3sc.Prs coffee\NoM.sG 
‘And now it’s coffee (time)? [pit090519.313] 


Possession can also be expressed by a copular construction. In such a construc- 
tion, the possessed NP is the subject of the clause in the nominative case, which 
the finite verb agrees with in person and number. The possessor NP is in the 
inessive case. Such a construction is illustrated by the example in (22). 


(22) muvne Ia akta manna 
muvne 1a akta manna 
1sG.INEss be\3sG.PRs one child\NoM.sG 
‘T have one child. [pit080621.30m54s]e 


In the corpus, such possessive constructions always have the constituent or- 
der POSSESSOR+COPULA+POSSESSED. While this type of possessive construction is 
the native Saamic structure (Bergsland 1977: 9), it is very uncommon in the Pite 
Saami corpus, and almost exclusively limited to elicitation sessions. The elicita- 
tion scenario may have had an effect on the constituent order,® but it is more 





® The equivalent Swedish structure is also normally possESsOR + VERB + POSSESSED. 
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likely the case that the constituent order reflects information structure prefer- 
ences, specifically the tendency for the topic (more often the possessor, which 
is animate) to come before the focus’ (more often the possessed, which is inani- 
mate). 

In any case, a clause-level construction using the monotransitive verb adnet 
‘have’® expressing possession, as in (23), is now the standard in Pite Saami.’ 


(23) ja dd _ inijma gusajd 
ja da ini-jma gusa-jd 
and then have-1PL.PST cow-ACC.PL 
‘And then we had cows. [pit080924.091] 


13.1.5 Multi-verb declarative clauses 


Verbs which govern non-finite verbal complements can be classified into three 
groups based on the type of non-finite complement verb form they co-occur with, 
as illustrated in Table 13.1. The finite verb occurs before the non-finite lexical 


Table 13.1: Verbs accompanied by a non-finite complement verb 





non-finite form of complement 





modals INFINITIVE 
aspectual auxiliary PERFECT / PROGRESSIVE 
negation verb CONNEGATIVE 





complement verb, unless the complement is in focus, in which case it can occur 
before the finite verb. These verb types are dealt with in §13.1.5.1, §13.1.5.2 and 
§13.1.5.3, respectively. 





7 Cf. §12.2.1 on information structure. 

8 Historically, adnet meant ‘use’ or ‘keep’ (cf. Lehtiranta 2001: 10), but synchronically it is most 
frequently used to indicate possession in a transitive verb construction which is essentially 
identical to the equivalent Swedish verb ha or the English verb have. 

° While this construction using the transitive verb adnet ‘have’ is clearly not a copular clause, 
it is worth pointing this out here, particularly for any readers from Uralic studies, because the 
copular construction (as in the example in (22)) is no longer the true standard for expressing 
possession at clause level in Pite Saami. 
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13.1.5.1 Modal verbs 


Modal verbs are used to express modality for the event denoted by the verbal com- 
plement. The complementing verb is in the infinitive (marked by the suffix -?). 
Modal verbs include mdhttat ‘can, be able to’, ddtjot'® ‘may, be allowed to’, virrtit 
‘must’, hdhttut" ‘must’, sihtat ‘want’ and gallgat ‘will/shall’. Some examples are 
provided in (24) through (26). 


(24)  tjatsev Gdtjobihtet juhgat  dasste 

tjatse-v adtjo-bihtet juhga-t d-a-sste 

water-ACC.SG may-2PL.PRsS drink-INF DEM-DIST-INESS.SG 

“You all may drink water from that’ [pit090519.022] 
(25) ja dd del virrtin allget babbmat 


ja da del virrti-n allge-t  babbma-t 
and then well must-3pL.psT begin-1nF feed-INF 
‘And then they had to start to feed (the reindeer). [pit100405a.029] 


(26) mij mahttep sagastit Bidumsame gielav 
mij mahtte-p sagasti-t Bidum-same giela-v 
1PL.NOM can-1PL.PRS speak-INF Pite-Saami\cEN.scG language-Acc.sG 
“We can speak the Pite Saami language’ [pit110517b2.022] 


The modal verb sihtat ‘want’ behaves the same when the subject of the com- 
plementing verb complex is coreferential with the subject of the matrix clause, 
as in (27). 


(27) man sidav gulijd adnet 
man __ sida-v guli-jd adne-t 
1sG.NOM want-1sc.PRs fish-Acc.PL have-INF 
‘I want to have fish’ [pit090702.012] 


However, when the subject of the modal verb sihtat is not coreferential with 
the subject of the complementing verb complex, then a finite verb clause is the 
complement to the modal verb, as in the negated clause in (28). Note that, here, 
sihtat is in the connegative non-finite form sida. 





10 The modal verb ddtjot ‘be allowed to’ is homophonous with the full verb ddtjot ‘get, receive’. 
This pattern is found in Swedish, as well, with the verb fa ‘be allowed to’ and ‘receive’, and in 
English, e.g.: ‘I get to go to the movies’. 

1 The word hdhttut ‘must’ is likely limited to northern dialects of Pite Saami. 
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(28) da ij del almatj sida nagin 
da i-j del almatj sida nagin 
then NEG-3sc.PRs obviously person\NOM.sG want\CONNEG some 
sadjaj vudllget 
sadja-j vuallge-t 
place-ILL.sG go-INF 
‘Then one obviously doesn’t want to go anywhere. [pit080924.052] 


The modal verb gallgat ‘will’ can also be used to locate events in the future, as 
in (29) through (31) below. 


(29) dd galgav sames mujjtemuv sagastit 

da galga-v sames mujjtemu-v sagasti-t 

then will-1sc.pRs some memory-ACC.SG say-INF 

‘Then I will tell (you) a memory? [pit100703a.001] 
(30) jo, da Ia akta vuoberis, gallga giesset ulgus 

jo da la akta vuoberis” —gallga giesse-t ulgus 


yes then be\3sc.PRs one buck\Nom.sc will\3sc.PRs pull-INF out 
‘Yes, it’s a 3-year old reindeer buck, (he) will pull (it) out. 
[pit080909.016-017] 


(31) gallgap dav girjev adtjot 
gallga-p _d-a-v girje-v adtjo-t 
will-1PL.PRS DEM-DIST-ACC.SG book-acc.sG get-INF 
‘We will get that book’ [pit110517b2.022] 


The modal verb gallgat ‘will’ is often used in conditional clauses, as in (32). 


(32) jus galga same viesov valldet, dd galga 
jus galga same vieso-v__vallde-t da galga 
if will\3sc.pRs Saami\cEN.sc life-acc.sc take-1nF then will\3sc.pRs 
mielagav dal navt rutastit 
mielaga-v dal navt rutasti-t 


sternum-Acc.sc then so _ pull-InF 
‘If I choose Saami style, then I will pull the sternum like this: 
[pit080909.097] 





12 Specifically, a vuoberis is a three-year-old reindeer buck, but the gloss has been shortened to 
save space. 
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13.1.5.2 The aspectual auxiliary verb arrot 


The auxiliary verb drrot ‘be’ together with a non-finite complement verb is used 
to mark the perfective and progressive aspects. This auxiliary verb is homopho- 
nous with the copular verb, and is also glossed as ‘be’. In the perfective aspect, 
the complement verb is in a non-finite form marked by the suffix -m as in (33) 
and (34), while the progressive non-finite verb is marked by the suffix -min as in 
(35) and (36), respectively. 


(33) denne liv riegadam 
denne li-v riegada-m 
there be-1sc.prs be.born-PRF 
‘I was born there. [pit090702.008] 
(34) la dan mannam nagin bale ja tjuvvum 
la dan manna-m nagin bale ja tjuvvu-m 
be\2sG.PRS 2SG.NOM go-PRF some time\GEN.SG and accompany-PRF 
Vistegij? 
Visteg-ij 


Vistek-ILL.sG 
‘Have you ever gone and accompanied (them) to Vistek?’ [pit080924.630] 


(35) men man lev tiajvev ruhtastemin ullgus 

menman le-v tjajve-v ruhtaste-min ullgus 

but 1scG.Nom be-1sc.pRs stomach-Acc.sG cut-PROG out 

‘But I’m cutting out the stomach: [pit080909.054] 
(36) nd, mav la lahkamin? 

na ma-v la lahka-min 

well what-Acc.sc be\3scG.PRs read-PROG 

‘Well, what is he studying?’ (lit.: reading) [pit080924.667] 


13.1.5.3 The negation verb 


Pite Saami clause negation is expressed by a special finite negation verb. Unlike 
other verbs, the negation verb does not have an infinitive or any other non-finite 
form, but is always a finite verb (cf. §8.5.8). As such, it always agrees in per- 
son and number with the subject of the clause, and inflects for tense and mood 
as well.’’ The complement verb occurs in a special non-finite form called the 
connegative. Examples for the negative verb can be found in (37) through (39). 





13 Tn this respect, Pite Saami differs significantly from for instance North Saami negative clauses 
in which the main verb and not the finite negation verb inflects for tense (cf. Svonni 2009: 92). 
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(37) iv jahke 

i-v jahke 

NEG-1sc.PRS believe\CONNEG 

‘I don’t believe so. [pit090702.411] 
(38) _ ittjij abba gavdno vuodja asstet 

ittji-j abba gavdno vuodja asste-t 

NEG-38G.PST at.all exist\CONNEG butter\NoM.sG buy-INF 

‘There wasn’t any butter to buy at all’ [pit080708_Session03.006] 
(39) men ijtjin del bara dan sisste 

men ijtji-n del bara d-a-n sisste 

but NEG-3PL.PsT then eat\CONNEG DEM-DIST-GEN.SG out 

‘But they didn’t eat out of this: [pit080708_Session03.019] 


In the examples above, the non-finite complement to the connegative verb is a 
lexical verb. In the following examples in (40) through (42), the complement con- 
negative verb is a modal or auxiliary verb whose own complement then follows 
in the appropriate non-finite form. 


(40) ij vanj di mahte ila stuor dalav adnet 

ij vanj da miahte ila stuor dala-v adne-t 

NEG\3SG.PRS well then can\coNNEG too big _fire-Aacc.sG have-INF 

‘But you can’t have too big of a fire’ [pit090702.176] 
(41) da iv la abba gullam dav 

da i-v la abba gulla-m d-a-v 

then NEG-1sc.pRs be\CONNEG at.all hear-PRF DEM-DIST-ACC.SG 

‘T haven’t heard that at all’ [pit090702.203] 
(42) nej, man iv la barram, men 

nej mans i-v la barra-m men 

no 1sG.NOM NEG-1sc.PRS be\CONNEG eat-PRF but 

Jassja'l barram 

Jassja=l barra-m 

Josh\NoM.sG=be\3sG.PRS eat-PRF 

‘No, I haven’t eaten (it), but Josh has eaten (it); [pit090519.147] 


While Pite Saami constituent order is generally flexible (cf. §12.2), there are 
no examples in the corpus of the verb of negation occurring after the negated 
complement, but instead the connegative complement verb always follows the 
finite negation verb in a clause. 
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13.2 Interrogative clauses 


Constituent interrogative clauses in Pite Saami are consistently marked as such 
syntactically, and thus are distinct from declarative clauses. Polar interrogative 
clauses, on the other hand, do not differ significantly from declarative clauses, 
although some syntactic constructions are more common than others. The fol- 
lowing sections deal first with constituent interrogative clauses, then polar inter- 
rogative clauses in more detail. 


13.2.1 Constituent interrogative clauses 


Constituent interrogative clauses are the only type of independent clause in Pite 
Saami which is consistently marked syntactically as a clause type. Specifically, 
every constituent interrogative clause is marked as such by having an interrog- 
ative word or phrase in clause-initial position. When it is an interrogative pro- 
noun, it inflects for case and number consistent with its grammatical role in the 
clause (as with any pronoun), while the humanness of its (expected) referent de- 


termines the choice of the root.’ Some examples can be found in (43) through 
(46). 
(43) mav dan hala? 

ma-v dan hala 

what-ACCc.sG 2SG.NOM say\2SG.PRS 

‘What are you saying?’ [pit090519.329] 
(44) majd da viehkedi? 

ma-jd da viehkedi 

what-acc.pL then help\2sc.pst 

“What then did you help (with)?’ [pit080924.615] 
(45) gejna dad tjuovvo 

ge-jna da tjuovvo 

who-com.sc then accompany\2sG.PsT 

‘Who did you go with?’ [pit080924.071] 
(46) man mdllgadav ana dajd riehpenen 

man miallgada-v ana d-a-jd riehpene-n 

how long-acc.scG have\2sG.PRS DEM-DIST-ACC.PL smoke.hole-INEss.sG 

‘How long do you have those in the smoke hole for?’ [pit090702.168] 





14 Interrogative pronouns referring to non-human NPs all feature a ma- root, while those refer- 
ring to human NPs have a ge- root. Interrogative adverbs also begin with g-. Cf. §6.4. 
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Alternatively, the interrogative can be an adverb, as in (47) through (49). 


(47) gukt la dat 
gukte la d-a-t 
how be\3sG.PRS DEM-PROX-NOM.SG 
‘How is it?’ [pit080924.130] 


(48) guste dan bada 
guste dan bada 
from.where 2sG.NOM come\2sG.PRS 
‘Where are you coming from?’ [pit080924.003] 


(49) gdnne dajt tjogida 
ganne d-a-jt tjogi-da 
where DEM-DIST-ACC.PL pick-2PL.PST 
‘Where did you pick those?’ [pit080924.168] 


Assuming that any constituent which is the pragmatic focus can be marked by 
fronting, as preliminarily asserted in §12.2.1, then the fronting of the interroga- 
tive word is consistent with focus-marking. However, for constituent interrog- 
ative clauses, fronting is then obligatory. The rest of the clause is constructed 
syntactically just as freely as any declarative clause would be. While subject- 
verb inversion can occur, the flexible nature of Pite Saami constituent ordering 
prevents this from necessarily marking a clause as interrogative. 

It is worth noting that the discourse marker nd, which can be translated as 
‘well’ or sometimes ‘yes’, frequently precedes constituent interrogative clauses, 
as in (50). However, it is not obligatory, nor is it restricted to interrogative clauses. 
It is likely a discourse marker, perhaps simply indicating the speaker's active 
interest in the conversation. 


(50) nad gukte lij Ahkabakten gu danna __lidje 
na gukte li-j Ahkabakte-n gu danna__lidje 
well how be-3sc.pst Ahkkabakkte-INEss.sG when 2sG.NoM be\2scG.PsT 
manna? 
manna 


child\Nom.sc 
‘Well what was Ahkkabakkte like when you were a child?’ [pit080924.063] 
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13.2.2 Polar interrogative clauses 


Because of flexible constituent ordering in Pite Saami, there is no reliable syn- 
tactic test for whether a clause is a polar interrogative. The intonation of polar 
questions does not seem to differ significantly from any other types of clauses, 
either. However, polar interrogative clauses frequently have a constituent order 
in which the finite verb occurs before the subject. Furthermore, this finite verb is 
generally the first element in a clause. The examples in (51) through (53) illustrate 
this. 


(51) galga dan sagastit enabuv? 

galga dan sagasti-t ena-bu-v 

will\2sG.PRs 2SG.NOM say-INF_ much-COMP-ACC.SG 

‘Are you going to say more?’ [pit0906_Ahkajavvre_b.041] 
(52) suovade dan? 

suovade dan 

smoke\2sG.PRS 2SG.NOM 

‘Do you smoke?’ [pit080702b.073] 
(53) lij san uktu jala lij Halvar aj mannen 

li-j san uktu jala li-j Halvar aj mannen 

be-3sG.PsT 3sG.NOM alone or be-3sc.psT Halvar\Nom.sc also along 

“Was he alone or was Halvar also along?’ [pit080924.308] 


As with any Pite Saami clause, the syntactic subject does not have to be realized 
overtly. In such cases, the finite verb is also usually word initial, as in (54). 


(54) udtju same gielav danne sagastit? 
udtju same giela-v danne sagasti-t 
may\2sc.pst Saami\GEN.sG language-acc.sc there speak-INF 
‘Were you allowed to speak Saami there?’ [pit080924.351] 


However, it is also possible to front other elements which normally occur af- 
ter the finite verb, as in (55) and (56). Here, the non-finite perfect form of the 
complement verb immediately precedes the aspect-marking auxiliary verb. 


(55) juhkum Ia gajtsa mielkev? 
juhku-m 1a gajtsa mielke-v 
drink-prF be\2sc.pRs goat\GEN.sG milk-Acc.sG 
‘Have you ever drunk goat’s milk?’ [pit080924.128] 
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(56) barram la dan biergov danne? 
barra-m 1a dan biergo-v danne 
eat-PRF be\2sc.pRS 2SG.NOM meat-acc.sc there 
‘Have you eaten meat there?’ [pit090519.130] 


13.2.2.1 Polar interrogatives and the question marker 


It is possible for polar interrogative clauses to be identified as such by a question 
marker gu~ gus following the finite verb. However, the use of the question marker 
in polar interrogatives is exceptionally uncommon and can hardly be considered 
obligatory in current Pite Saami usage; this is reflected in the data from the cor- 
pus, which contain only three tokens. See §9.1.2.1 for a preliminary discussion of 
the question marker, including the three tokens from the corpus. 


13.3 Clauses in the imperative mood 


Clauses in the imperative mood stand out syntactically by lacking an overt sub- 
ject NP. Furthermore, they are marked by special portmanteau morphemes on 
the finite verb which express imperative mood as well as the number of the im- 
plied subject of the clause, which is always 2" person. The finite verb tends to 
be in clause-initial position, as shown by the examples in (57)"° and (58). 


(57) giehto naginav dan Laddavre birra 
giehto —nagina-v d-a-n Laddavre birra 
tell\sc.1mp something-ACC.SG DEM-DIST-GEN.SG Laddavvre\cEN.sc about 
‘Say something about this Laddavvre!’ [pit080924.314] 

(58)  bieja pirunav bavvdaj 
bieja piruna-v bavvda-j 
put\sc.1mP potato-acc.sc table-ILL.sG 
‘Put the potato on the table!’ [pit101208.478]e 


Nonetheless, the standard phrase for ‘thank you’, shown in (59) in dual person, 
indicates that a constituent other than the finite verb may occur before a finite 
verb in imperative mood. 


(59)  gijtov adnen 
gijto-v adne-n 
thank-acc.sc have-Du.IMP 
‘Thank you (two)!’ (lit.: have thanks!) [pit101208.292]e 





15 1 addavvre is the name of a lake. 
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However, no other examples of such constructions are found in the corpus, and 
this constituent ordering may be due to this phrase being a common expression 
and non-productive lexicalized structure calqued from the Swedish expression 
tack ska du ha! (literally ‘thanks you shall have!’). 

The adverb dale ‘now’ is common in imperative clauses, and is frequently ab- 
breviated to dal, as in (60). 


(60) darren dal 
arre-n dal 
sleep-DU.IMP now 
‘Go to sleep now!’ [pit110518a.06m55s]e 


13.4 Clauses in the potential mood 


Aside from featuring a finite verb inflected for the potential mood’® by the -tj 
suffix, clauses in the potential mood generally lack an overt subject argument, as 
in (61) and (62). 


(61) na_ halav, vuolgetjip del 
na_hala-v vuolge-tji-p del 
well say-1sG.PRS go-POT-1PL_ obviously 
‘Well then I say we really should probably go’ [pit090702.013] 


(62) nd, virtitjav nuollat 
na virti-tja-v — nuolla-t 
no must-poT-1sG undress-INF 
‘Oh no, Pll probably have to take off some clothes’ [pit090519.029] 


However, as the clause in (63) makes clear, it is possible to have an overt subject 
argument. 


(63) jus san vuosjatja kafav 
jus san vuosja-tj-a kafa-v 
if 3sG.NOM prepare.coffee-PoT-3sc coffee-ACc.sG 
‘If he will perhaps make coffee: [pit110404.269]e 


With this in mind, clauses in the potential mood do not differ syntactically from 
declarative clauses. 





16 Cf, §8.1.3.2 on the usage and the morphology of the potential mood. 
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As mentioned in §8.1.3.2, the potential mood can also be used as a less severe 
command. This resembles clauses in the imperative mood by also never occurring 
with an overt subject, as shown in example (64). 


(64) vuosjatja kafav 
vuosja-tj-a kafa-v 
prepare.coffee-poT-2sc coffee-Acc.sG 
‘Perhaps you could make some coffee: [pit110404.267]e 
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Two or more clauses can be conjoined by coordination or subordination. After 
coordination is covered in §14.1, complement clauses are presented in §14.2.1 and 
adverbial clauses are dealt with in §14.2.2. Finally, relative clauses which do not 
form a constituent of a matrix clause, but are instead part of a nominal phrase, 
are described in detail in this chapter as well (in §14.2.4). 


14.1 Clausal coordination 


There are several coordinating conjunctions that are used to syntactically join the 
basic clauses described in Chapter 13. In such cases, a coordinating conjunction 
occurs between the two clauses it connects. The clauses themselves are otherwise 
not marked in any way for coordination. The coordinating conjunctions are ja 
‘and’, vala ‘but’, men’ ‘but’, jala ‘or’ and eller? ‘or’. The examples in (1) and (2) 
illustrate clausal coordination using the coordinators ja and men, respectively. 


(1) man anav Arjepluove Laptev nanne, ja Ivan 
man ana-v Arjepluove gapte-v nanne ja_ Ivan 
1sG.NOM have-1sc.prs Arjeplog\GEN.sc frock-Acc.sc on and Ivan 
adna Arrvehavre gaptev 
adna Arrvehavre gapte-v 


have-3sc.prs Arvidsjaur\GEN.sc frock-acc.sG 
‘T have an Arjeplog frock on, and Ivan has an Arvidsjaur frock’? 
[pit080825.047] 





1 Note that men is a borrowing from Swedish (< men ‘but’) and is used almost exclusively in 
the corpus, while the native Saamic word vala is only found in a Pite Saami reading based 
on a Lule Saami translation of the New Testament (recording pit100403). Several examples in 
Lagercrantz (1926) include men (e.g. on p. 20), so it has been part of Pite Saami for at least a 
century. 

2 Just as with men, eller is a borrowing from Swedish (< eller ‘or’); however, the native Saamic 
word jala is rather common as well in the corpus. Furthermore, unlike men, eller is not men- 
tioned in Lagercrantz (1926), so it seems that eller is likely a more recent word-choice develop- 
ment, perhaps due to increased dominance of the Swedish language over the last century. 
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(2) men ijtjin del bara dan siste, men 
men ijtji-n del bara d-a-n siste men 
but NEG-3PL.PsT obviously eat\CONNEG DEM-DIST-GEN.SG out but 
ednen biebmojd __ biergojd ja dale navte deggara 
edne-n biebmo-jd_ biergo-jd ja dale navte deggara 
have-3PL.pst food-Acc.PL meat-Acc.PL and now like.this such\GEN.PL 


sinne 

sinne 

in 

‘But they obviously didn’t eat out of that, but they had food, meat and so 
on in such things’ [pit080708_Session03.019] 


When jala and eller function as clausal coordinators in the corpus, they are 
mostly used to indicate meta-language commentary showing that the second 
clause is an alternate or amended version of the first clause, as in (3), rather than 
to provide clause-level alternatives. 


(3) dale’l gambal dahpe, jala almatj halla 
dale=l gambal dahpe jala almatij halla 
now=be\3sc.prs old house\NOM.SG or person\NOM.SG say\3SG.PRS 


“unna dabatj” 

unna daba-tj 

small house-DIM\NOM.sG 

‘Now this is the old house, or one says “the little house”? 
[pit100310b.047-049] 


14.2 Clausal subordination 


Certain types of Pite Saami clauses can be subordinate to another clause or to 
a nominal phrase. When embedded at clause-level, a subordinate clause can be 
either a complement clause or an adverbial clause, depending on whether it fills 
an argument or an adverbial role. These two types of subordinate clause are 
described in §14.2.1 and §14.2.2, respectively. Subordinate clauses featuring non- 
finite verb forms are likely also found in Pite Saami, a possibility which is dealt 
with briefly in §14.2.3. Finally, relative clauses are covered in §14.2.4. 


14.2.1 Complement clauses 


A complement clause fills an argument slot of the verbal predicate in the matrix 
clause it belongs to. There are a variety of complement clause constructions, and 
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both finite and infinitive predicates are possible. Complement clauses can be 
marked by a complementizer or can stand in juxtaposition to the matrix clause. 
The different complement clause marking strategies are summarized in Table 14.1 
and described in the following sections. 


Table 14.1: Types of complement clause marking 





predicate type subordination strategy 





finite complementizer att 
juxtaposition 
infinitive juxtaposition 





14.2.1.1 Complement clauses with a finite predicate 


Complement clauses with a fully inflected finite predicate are attested using one 
of two strategies. First, the borrowed complementizer att? can mark a comple- 
ment clause. In such cases, the complement clause typically follows the matrix 
clause. The complementizer is in clause-initial position in the complement clause. 
Examples can be found in (4) and (5). 


(4) ja dad man halav att sidav bajket 

ja da man _ hala-v att sida-v bajke-t 

and then 1sG.NOM say-1sG.PRS SUBORD want-1SG.PRS poop-INF 

‘And then I say that I want to poop’ [pit080924.591] 
(5) men man diedav att hare la 

menman _ dieda-v att hare la 


but 1sc.Nom know-1sG.PRs SUBORD greyling\NOM.PL be\3PL.PRS 

javren 

javre-n 

lake-INESS.SG 

‘But I know that there are greyling in the lake’ [pit100404.052] 


Secondly, complement clauses with a finite predicate may be juxtaposed to the 
matrix clause they belong to. The complement clause typically follows the matrix 
clause. Verbs hosting such complements include jahkket ‘believe’, diehtet ‘know’, 
hallat ‘say’ and tuhtjet ‘like’. Examples can be found in (6) through (8). 





3 Cf. the Swedish marker att, which is also a complementizer. 
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(6) man  jahkav stuor tjuovtja la danne 

man —_—jahka-v stuor tjuovtj-a la danne 

1sG.NOM believe-1sG.pRs big whitefish-NOM.PL be\3PL.pRs there 

‘I believe there are big whitefish there’ [pit090702.123] 
(7) men man tuhtjiv dat lij nav suohtas 

menman _ tuhtji-v d-a-t lij nav suohtas 

but 1sc.Nom think-1sG.PRS DEM-DIST-NOM.SG be\3sG.PST so nice 

tieltajn viessot 

tielta-jn viesso-t 

tent-INEss.PL live-INF 

‘But I think it was so nice to stay in tents’ [pit080924.644] 
(8) men halav, vuhtjijma mija — sarvav 

men hala-v vuhtji-jma mija  sarva-v 

but say-1sc.prs shoot-1PL.PsT 1PL.NOM moose-ACC.SG 

‘But then I say we shot a moose. [pit090702.404] 


Constituent interrogative clauses can also be juxtaposed complement clauses. 
As with any such interrogative clause, an interrogative pronoun or other ques- 
tion word occurs as the initial element of the complement clause. This strategy 
typically coincides with complements of epistemic verbs such as diehtet ‘know’ 
or skenit ‘understand’. Some examples are provided in (9) through (11). 


(9) man iv diede gasse gillgin gavnadit 
man i-v diede gasse gillgi-n gavnadi-t 
1sG.NOM NEG-1sG.PRS know\coNNEG when will-1DU.PRs meet-INF 
manep bale 
maye-p _ bale 
after-COMP time\GEN.SG 


‘T don’t know when we'll meet next time. [pit081011.183] 
(10) man iv skene mav dan 

man i-v skene ma-v dan 

1sG.NOM NEG-1sG.PRS understand\CONNEG what-ACCc.sG 2SG.NOM 

hala 

hala 

say\2SG.PRS 

‘I don’t understand what you're saying: [pit080926.05m14s]e 
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(11) man diedav gie la 
man _ dieda-v gie la 
1sG.NOM know-1sc.PRS who\NoM.sG be\3sG.PRS 
‘Tknow who she is. [pit090702.460] 


While the complement clause typically follows the matrix clause, this does not 
necessarily have to be the case, as illustrated by (12). 


(12) man mdlgat lij gu ili hiejman, iv 
man malgat li-j gu li-j hiejma-n i-v 
how far be-3sG.PsT when be-3sc.PsT home-INESS.SG NEG-1SG.PRS 
man diede 


man diede 
1sG.NoM know\cONNEG 
‘T don’t know how far it was to get home: [pit100404.317] 


14.2.1.2 Complement clauses with an infinitive predicate 


Complement clauses with an infinitive predicate can be juxtaposed to the matrix 
clause they belong to. The complement clause typically follows the matrix clause. 
While not particularly common in the corpus, verbs such as dllget ‘begin’ and 
vajaldahtet/djaldahtet* ‘forget’ are accompanied by complement clauses headed 
by an infinitive verb, as in (13) through (16). 


(13) na _ gosse dija algijda Ornvikast vuodjet vadndsav? 
na gosse dija algi-jda Ornvika-st vuodje-t vadnasa-v 
well when 2PL.NoM begin-2pL.pst Ornvik-ELAT.sG drive-INF boat-Acc.sG 
“Well when did you start to take the boat from Ornvik?’ _[pit080924.563] 


(14) ja da del virrtin allget biebmat, fodderijd 
ja da del virrti-n allge-t  biebma-t fodderi-jd 
and then obviously must-3PL.psT begin-1NF feed-1nF feed-Acc.PL 
vuodjet 
vuodje-t 
drive-INF 
‘And so they obviously had to start to feed, to transport the feed’ 


[pit100405a.029] 





4 The word vajaldahtet ‘forget’ is likely limited to the northern dialects of Pite Saami, while 
ajaldahtet is preferred in the south. 
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(15) nd, man liv ajaldahtam valldet manen 
na man ii-v ajaldahta-m vallde-t manen 
no 1sG.NOM be-1sc.pRs forget-PRF take-INF with 
‘No, I forgot to take it along’ [pit090519.322] 


(16) vajalduhtiv hallat, gu vusjkonijd — dihkiv... 
vajalduhti-v halla-t gu = vusjkoni-jd_dihki-v 
forget-1sG.PRS say-INF when perch-Acc.PL do-1sG.PstT 
‘I am forgetting to say, when I did the perch..:? [pit090702.079] 


14.2.2 Adverbial clauses 


An adverbial clause is a subordinate clause that fills an adverbial function in the 
matrix clause. Adverbial clauses begin with a subordinating element such as gu 
‘when, once’, jus ‘if’, mannel ‘after’, avdal ‘before’, innan? ‘before’ or gukte ‘how’, 
but otherwise are not marked syntactically as subordinate clauses. The adverbial 
clause itself is headed by a fully inflected finite verb. 

For instance, the example in (17) shows that the adverbial clause can follow the 
matrix clause. 


(17) hihtu vanj dé baktjat innan man stdrtiv 
hihtu vanjda baktja-t innan man  starti-v 
must\2sc.PRs well then back-1nF before 1sG.NoM start-1sG.PRS 
motorav 
motora-v 


motor-ACC.sG 
“Well you have to back up then before I start the motor: 
[pit090702.018-019] 


In the example in (18), the dependent complement clause gu lidjin sladjim ‘once 
they had harvested’ precedes the matrix clause da bahtin da bajas ‘then they came 


up’. 

(18) gu — lidjin sladjim, da  bahtin da bajas 
gu __lidji-n sladji-m da _ bahti-n d-a bajas 
when be-3PL.psT harvest-PRF then come-3PL.PST DEM-DIST\SG.NOM up 
‘Once (the farmers) had harvested, then they (the plants) came up- 

[pit080924.173] 





> Note that the conjunction innan is a borrowing from Swedish and is only attested once in the 
corpus. 
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Adverbial clauses introduced by the subordinator jus ‘if’ set a condition for the 
matrix sentence. Other than this conjunction, there is no special marking for the 
conditional. The conditional clause can occur before or after the matrix clause, 
as shown in (19) through (21). 


(19) jus gussa dajd ulli, da barre 
jus gussa d-a-jd ulli da barre 
if cow\NOM.PL DEM-DIST-ACC.PL reach-3PL.PRsS then eat\3PL.PRS 
dajd, dija gamasuijnijd 
d-a-jd dija gama-suijni-jd 


DEM-DIST-ACC.PL 2PL.GEN shoe-hay-ACc.PL 
‘If the cows reach up to it, then they eat it, your shoe hay.°’ 
[pit0s0924.221] 


(20) ja dat lij samma, jus del lij 
ja d-a-t li-j samma jus del lij 
and DEM-DIST-NOM.SG be-3sG.pst same if then be-3sc.psT 
guallbana vaj bijjadaga vaj smav 
guallban-a vaj bijjadag-a vaj smav 
flat.pine.heath-Nom.PL or high.ground-Nom.PL or small 
biehtsasdaga 


biehtsasdag-a 
pine.forest-NOM.PL 
‘And that was the same whether it was flat-pine-heath or higher-ground 


or small pine-forests. [pit100405a.009] 
(21) jus galga njuallga dajd njuovvat di galga 

jus galga njuallga d-a-jd njuovva-t da_ galga 

if will\2sc.pRs correct DEM-DIST-ACC.PL slaughter-1nF then will-2sc.PRs 

dajd valdet olgus avdal gadsastam 

d-a-jd valde-t olgus avdal gadsasta-m 


DEM-DIST-ACC.PL take-INF out before hang-pRF 
‘If you slaughter them correctly, then you take them out before hanging 
(them) up’ [pit080909.105] 





® Note that in example (19), ‘hay’ and both pronouns referring to ‘hay’ are plural; however, for 
ease of reading, these are singular in the English translation. Gamasudjdne ‘shoe-hay’ refers 
to a special type of grass placed inside shoes to insulate one’s feet from cold and moisture. 
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14.2.3 Other subordinate clauses with non-finite verb forms 


The literature on Saami languages often mentions other non-finite verb forms in 
addition to those mentioned above, which can be considered part of non-finite 
subordinate clauses often in adverbial function. These include the verb geni- 
tive, verb abessive or gerunds, for instance (cf. Sammallahti (1998: 103-104) and 
Svonni (2009: 67-73) for North Saami, or Spiik (1989: 104-111) for Lule Saami). 
For Pite Saami, Lehtiranta (1992: 95-106) describes the morphological form for a 
number of such non-finite forms,’ but does not go into how these are used syn- 
tactically, and only one or two example clauses are provided at all. Lagercrantz 
(1926) does not describe such verb forms. 

With this in mind, it is certainly plausible that Pite Saami can make use of 
non-finite verb forms other than those mentioned above. However, there is lit- 
tle evidence of such forms in the corpus, and even this is limited to progressive 
forms in elicitation sessions. For instance, as mentioned in §8.2.2.3, the progres- 
sive non-finite verb form can be used adverbially. One example featuring the 
progressive form gullamin ‘listening’ is repeated here in (22). Even here, it is not 
clear whether such non-finite forms can include arguments or adjuncts. 


(22) gullamin man tjalav 
gulla-min man  tjala-v 
listen-PROG 1SG.NOM write-1SG.PRS 
‘I write while listening. [pit110404.089]e 


Ultimately, the syntactic behavior of such non-finite verbs, and whether these 
can be part of subordinate clauses, must be left for future study. 


14.2.4 Relative clauses 


Pite Saami relative clauses are marked by a clause-initial relative pronoun. The 
fact that this relative pronoun is always the initial constituent in the relative 
clause is the only internal syntactic marking for relative clauses; otherwise, rel- 
ative clauses are ordinary clauses with a fully inflected finite verb. The relative 
pronoun inflects for case according to the syntactic function it fills within the 
relative clause, and for the number of the NP that it modifies, as illustrated by 
(23) through (25). 





7 The non-finite forms are also included in the verb paradigms in Lehtiranta (1992: 150-155). 
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(23) da inijma aktav vuoksav = majna vuojadijma 
da ini-jma akta-v vuoksa-v ma-jna vuojadi-jma 
then have-1PL.psT one-Acc.sc bull-Acc.sG REL-COM.SG drive-1PL.PST 
muorajd 
muora-jd 


wood-Acc.PL 
“We had one bull with which we transported firewood’ 
[pit0906_Ahkajavvre_a.020] 


(24) ja dd mannemus  skoterijd majd iniga 
ja da& manne-mus skoteri-jd ma-jd ini-ga 
and then after-sUPERL snowmobile-Acc.PL REL-ACC.PL have-3DU.PST 
‘,..and the last snowmobiles which they had? [pit100404.281] 
(25) da Ia ajge ma la urrum 
da 1a ajge ma la urru-m 


then be\3PL.pRs time\NOM.PL REL\NOM.PL be\3PL.PRS be-PRF 
‘Those are times which have been, (i.e.: ‘those were the good old days’) 
[pit090702.409] 


Just as demonstrative and interrogative pronouns, relative pronouns only in- 
flect for singular and plural, but not for dual number, as illustrated by the exam- 
ple in (26). 


(26) maj ma lin bahtam 
maj ma li-n bahta-m 
1DU.NOM REL\NOM.PL be-3PL.PST Come-PRF 
“We two who had come. [pit110329.32m45s]e 


Note that the relative pronouns are homophonous with the set of interrogative 
pronouns referring to non-human NPs.® However, not only do relative pronouns 
have a different syntactic function than interrogative pronouns in general, they 
are not sensitive to the humanness of the referent, unlike interrogative pronouns. 
For instance, the relative pronoun ma is the same in both (25) above and (27) 
below, although the former has ‘times’ as an antecedent and the latter refers to 
‘young people’. 





8 Cf. §6.4 and §6.5 for more on interrogative and relative pronouns, respectively. 
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(27) da lin nuora almatja ma lin 
da li-n nuora almatj-a ma li-n 
then be-3PL.PsT young\PRED.PL people-NOM.PL REL\NOM.PL be-3PL.PST 
riejdnohimen 
riejdnohi-men 
herd-PROG 


“They were young people who were herding? _[pit0906_Ahkajavvre_b.017] 


In the previous examples, relative clauses immediately follow the head of the 
noun phrase they modify. However, it is possible for a postposition to occur 
between the modified NP and the relative clause, as illustrated by (28). 


(28) dat lij duv gugu masa bahten 
d-a-t li-j duv gugu ma-sa _ bahte-n 
DEM-DIST-NOM.SG be-3SG.PST 2SG.GEN tO —_— REL-ILL.SG come-3PL.PST 
‘It was to you they came’ [pit110329.37m04s]e 


This shows that it is possible, in this case, for a relative clause to not be embedded 
syntactically in the modified NP, as the relative clause can occur outside the 
postpositional phrase which the modified NP is a constituent of. It should be 
emphasized that only a postposition can split a relative clause from the matrix 
NP it modifies. 

There does not appear to be any restriction on the syntactic function that a 
relative pronoun can fill within the relative clause. With the exception of abes- 
sive and essive, which are rare in the corpus for all nominals, relative pronouns 
are attested for all grammatical cases, as well as being the dependent NP in a 
postpositional phrase (in genitive case), as in (29), or similarly as the possessor 
NP (also in genitive case) modifying a noun, as in (30). 


(29) dat la nahppe man sisa 
d-a-t la nahppe ma-n sisa 
DEM-DIST-NOM.SG be\3sc.PRs milking.bowl\NOM.SG REL-GEN.SG into 
bahtjen buhtsujd 
bahtje-n buhtsu-jd 
milk-3PL.psT reindeer-ACc.PL 
‘This is a milking bowl into which they milked reindeer: 

[pit080708_Session02.003] 
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(30) 


14.2 Clausal subordination 


men da Ia danne urrum dat pluovve 

menda 1a danne urru-m d-a-t pluovve 

but then be\3sc.prs there be-PRF DEM-DIST-NOM.SG pond\NOM.SG 

man namma la, mij la namma 

ma-n namma la mij la namma 
REL-GEN.SG name\NOM.SG be\3sG.PRS REL\NOM.SG be\3sG.PRS name\NOM.SG 
dan, dav mija — Arjepluovev 

d-a-n d-a-v mijé  Arjepluove-v 


DEM-DIST-GEN.SG DEM-PROX-ACC.SG 1PL.GEN Arjeplog-Acc.sG 
‘But here was the pond whose name was, which was the name of that, 


this, our Arjeplog’ [pit090915.013] 


This latter example is clear evidence for such a structure, but it is part of a false- 
start, as it also contains a semantically-driven self-correction just after the tar- 
geted example; however, as the single instance in the corpus for a relative pro- 
noun modifying a noun, it must suffice as evidence at this point. 

In summary, relative pronouns can fulfill a variety of syntactic functions in a 
relative clause. Specifically, relative pronouns can be an argument NP, an adjunct 
NP, a dependent of a PP, or a possessor of an NP. 
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Appendix: Inventory of recordings 


The inventory on pages 262 through 269 lists recordings collected for the Pite 
Saami Documentation Project by Joshua Wilbur. Not all recordings have pro- 
vided examples which are included in this grammatical description, but they 
were all nonetheless essential in the process of coming to terms with the Pite 
Saami language, and thus relevant for the present study. The information pro- 
vided reflects the state of the corpus in June 2014. 

These 123 recordings are listed in the order they were created. In the vast ma- 
jority of cases, the name of each recording indicates the date of recording as well 
(cf. §1.2.2.1); when this is not the case, the date is indicated in the brief descrip- 
tion. To keep the inventory simple, abbreviations are often used for the columns 
‘genre and ‘medium’; the explanations for these abbreviations are listed below. 
The column ‘words’ indicates the current number of transcribed and translated 
Pite Saami words for each recording; currently, some have only been partly tran- 
scribed, and some not at all, particularly newer materials. The column ‘brief 
description’ provides a summary of the content of each recording; more detailed 
descriptions are provided in the metadata available at the archives hosting the 
materials. 


Abbreviations used in the inventory of recordings 





column abbreviation explanation 





media <A audio only 
A/V audio and video 
genre conv. conversation 
elic. elicitation 
explan. explanation 
narr. narration 
perf. performance 
read. reading 


writ. written text 
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A grammar of Pite Saami 


Pite Saami is a highly endangered Western Saami language in the Uralic 
language family currently spoken by a few individuals in Swedish 
Lapland. This grammar is the first extensive book-length treatment of a 
Saami language written in English. While focussing on the 
morphophonology of the main word classes nouns, adjectives and verbs, 
it also deals with other linguistic structures such as prosody, phonology, 
phrase types and clauses. Furthermore, it provides an introduction to the 
language and its speakers, and an outline of a preliminary Pite Saami 
orthography. An extensive annotated spoken-language corpus collected 
over the course of five years forms the empirical foundation for this 
description, and each example includes a specific reference to the corpus 
in order to facilitate verification of claims made on the data. Descriptions 
are presented for a general linguistics audience and without attempting 
to support a specific theoretical approach. This book should be equally 
useful for scholars of Uralic linguistics, typologists, and even learners of 
Pite Saami. 
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